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Preface 


It has taken many years, and several other books, to finish this study 
of which the present book is the second of three separate volumes. In fact, 
the writing of this study took as many years as Wang Bi, its subject, lived, 
namely, twenty-three. Debts of gratitude for spiritual and material support 
and critical discussion have accumulated. The core ideas were developed 
in 1971 in Berkeley, where I spent a wonderful year as a Harkness Fellow. 
The first of many drafts of an extrapolative translation of the Laozi through 
the Wang Bi Commentary was begun then and continued in the following 
year in Berlin with a habilitation grant from the German Research Asso- 
ciation (DFG). A position as assistant professor at the Free University of 
Berlin began a long detour. My education had been exclusively in the field 
of classical Chinese studies; the focus of the Berlin Institute was modern 
China. While gaining some expertise in this new field, work on Wang Bi 
remained active, but on the back burner. After the job in Berlin had run 
its course in 1977, I finished the first full draft of this study, which I sub- 
mitted in 1980 in German as a habilitation thesis. It was passed in 1981 
with my late teacher Professor Wolfgang Bauer (Munich) and Professor 
E, Ziircher (Leiden) as external referees. Cornell University was generous 
enough to invite me as a fellow into its Society for the Humanities in the 
same year, which resulted in a book on Taiping religion. In the subsequent 
years I worked as a research fellow at Harvard University and asa research 
linguist at the University of California at Berkeley on two books about 
the politics of modern Chinese fiction. 

Only small segments of my Wang Bi study were published in English 
during these years, among them earlier versions of Chapters 1 and 3 of 
this book. In 1987, I began to teach at the University of Heidelberg in 
Germany, an institute in urgent need of a major development effort. A 
stipend from the Stiftung Volkswagenwerk made possible another year at 
Harvard, working now on the English version of this study. In the mean- 
time, scholarship had revived in mainland China, and a sizable amount 
of new work had emerged. I was relieved that my core arguments seemed 
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solid enough to survive, and developed new sections, such as the analysis 
of Wang Bi’s commentarial strategies contained in the first volume of this 
series, The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, a full critical edition of the 
Laozi text used by Wang Bi, as well as of his commentary, and an analy- 
sis of the textual transmission of Wang’s commentary, both of which are 
contained in this volume; all the rest was reworked. In short bursts of 
feverish work between long stretches of other equally feverish work, the 
study finally was completed. 

It is published in the following three independent volumes, of which the 
present is the second: The Craft of a Chinese Commentator: Wang Bi on 
the Laozi; A Chinese Reading of the Daode jing: Wang Bi’s Commentary 
on the Laozi. With Critical Text and Translation; and Language, Ontol- 
ogy, and Political Philosophy in China: Wang Bi’s Scholarly Exploration 
of the Dark (Xuanxue). 

Much of the emotional cost of such a study is not borne by the author 
but by those on whom this kind of work imposes painful deprivations. For 
my lovely daughters, Martha and Tina, this book had been a burden ever 
since they were born. I wish to thank them both, as well as their mother, 
for the many years of their bearing the burden of this work with me, and 
I apologize for the disruptions in their lives. 

Catherine Vance Yeh, with her unflinching optimism and support, is 
thanked for the study’s eventual completion—because of her efforts, this 
protracted, tumultuous, and often very frustrating work lost its grim colors 
and ended up enriching our lives. 

My thanks to the foundations and universities that have generously 
supported this work at various stages, such as the DFG, the Stiftung Volks- 
wagenwerk, and the universities of Cornell, Harvard, and Berkeley, which 
offered me research opportunities; to the members of the research group 
“Text and Commentary” in the Institute of Chinese Studies in Heidelberg, 
who gave much-needed spiritual support and critical advice; and to Dr. 
Johannes Kurz and Holger Kihnle who, during the last stages, helped as 
research assistants to finish the manuscript and the bibliography. In addi- 
tion, Florence Trefethen eventually applied her firm and gentle pen in an 
effort to make my English more understandable and economical. 

This book is dedicated to my daughters Martha and Tina Dohna as 
congratulations for completion of their own studies. 


Introduction 


During my work on early Chinese Buddhist thinkers, especially Shi 
Daoan f#38 Z (312-385) and Shi Huiyuan f# 233 (334-416), I found that 
Buddhist arguments often were understood and expressed in a language 
originating in third-century Xuanxue % ™, the "scholarly investigation 
of that which is dark," to use a cumbersome translation. Though the 
importance of Xuanxue in Chinese philosophy, including Chinese Bud- 
dhist philosophy and even Song-dynasty neo-Confucianism, is known, 
few detailed critical studies of particular texts and issues were available. 
It seemed natural to take up the study of Wang Bi (226-249), by all ac- 
counts the most brilliant of the Xuanxue philosophers. 

There is a dearth of critical editions of Chinese texts and detailed 
studies of individual philosophical works. This is most pronounced for the 
works of commentators, even though China’s best minds were working 
with this medium. 

In studies of the Western classics, there has been a division of labor 
between scholars collating, editing, and perhaps translating texts and 
scholars mostly bent on analyzing the works thus made available. There 
were some scholars, however, such as Rudolf Bultman, in his work on the 
environment of the early Christian dispensation, who managed to span the 
entire breadth of the enterprise, from painstaking philological research, 
through broad analyses of religions, social, and political currents, to her- 
meneutical explorations of the internal logic of philosophical texts and 
religious beliefs. This model I set out to emulate, assisted by some years 
of studying hermeneutics with Hans-Georg Gadamer at the University of 
Heidelberg. 

This volume is a workbook for the study of Wang Bi’s writings on 
the Laozi. It includes studies on the textual history and available editions 
of Wang Bi's Laozi text, as well as Wang Bi’s Laozi commentary, which 
show that the current editions are late, and very deficient; critical recon- 
structions and editions of both texts on the basis of internal evidence and 
new sources, including the new manuscript finds Mawangdui (1973) and 
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Guodian (1993); and fully annotated translations of Wang Bi's Laozi text, 
his Commentary, and his The Structure of the Laozi's Subtle Pointers, 
Laozi weizhi lieli. 

We have a great many translations of the Laozi, and even a few of 
Wang Bi’s commentary. These Laozi translations are based on the privilege 
boldly claimed by the modern scholar to understand earlier Chinese phi- 
losophers better than anyone in the long tradition of Chinese commentar- 
ies. The present translation focuses on a Chinese reading of the Laogzi, in 
particular on that by a young genius called Wang Bi, whose influence on 
later readings is unanimously and justly described as second to none other. 
It reads the Laozi through this commentary, and while this might arrive at 
a philosophical rather than historical reading, it certainly makes available 
an exciting contribution in terms of the sheer brilliance of the solutions it 
offers to many an enigmatic line in the Laozi. It is an even more exciting 
work in its own right by being a highly original philosophical approach 
that actively and philosophically engages with the giants of the past. The 
translation thus sets out to be extrapolative and to extract from Wang Bi’s 
Commentary the exact way in which he read or constructed the Laozi. 

For many things evident to Wang Bi’s implied reader, a modern reader 
from whatever background—Chinese, Japanese or Western—will need 
an explicit hint. This might be an unannounced quotation from another 
part of the Laozi or from another text altogether, the implied subject 
of the entire chapter, or rhetorical information about the links between 
the different phrases. Mr. Haggett from SUNY Press has nicely matched 
Wang Bi’s making sense of the Laozi phrases by putting on the cover of 
this volume a structure each node of which is in fact constituted by link- 
ages to other nodes. The translation has tried to take seriously its duty 
of cultural mediation by supplying, in brackets, the relevant information. 
The purpose is to achieve a similar absence of ambiguity in the translation 
as Wang Bi managed to achieve through his commentary. The result is, I 
hope, a translation that is explicit enough to be falsifiable. In places that 
have remained hard to understand, I have gone out of my way to avoid 
the opaqueness of grammar, terminology, and rhetoric with which such 
passages often are rendered. A serious scholarly debate can only be based 
on translations that are in this sense falsifiable so that it can be proven 
that they are wrong where they are wrong. 

Both the Laozi in Wang Bi’s reading and Wang Bi himself turn out to 
be philosophers with important contributions to make. It is my hope to 
contribute to a deeper and more precise understanding of both through 
this critical edition, extrapolative reading, and falsifiable translation. It will 
be completed in the third volume through a study of the key philosophical 
issues treated in Wang Bi’s writings on the Laozi. 


Chapter 1 


The Wang Bi Recension 
of the Laozi 


INTRODUCTION 


Since! early Tang times, the Laozi was transmitted mainly over two 
commentaries, those of Wang Bi +E fj (226-249) and Heshang gong ji] 
EZ. Most Tang excerpts, such as those included in the Ounshu zhiyao 
RES ia EB by Wei Zheng #2 (580-643), on steles, and in manuscripts, 
are based on the Heshang gong text or, rather, on various Heshang gong 
texts.” By the early Tang, however, some scholars attempted to promote the 
Wang Bi text and Commentary, with Lu Deming [42 5A (556-627), Fu Yi 
{#128 (554-639) and others making efforts to preserve it from distortions 
by the competing Heshang gong text. Lu Deming considered the latter 
text a fake, writing “Heshang (’s readings) are not those of the Laozi.” 

Despite these efforts, the Heshang gong commentary continued to 
dominate and had practically replaced the Wang Bi version by the Song 
dynasty. During the Song, Lu Deming’s efforts were taken up by scholars 
such as Fan Yingyuan 3 7c, who published an edition explicitly com- 
paring the various versions then circulating in an attempt to preserve the 
“old text.”4 

In recent decades, Professor Rao Zongyi (Jao Tsung-i) has published, 
along with an extensive commentary, two Dunhuang manuscripts of 
parts of the Laozi. The Suo Dan &# manuscript, Chapters 51-81, is 
dated c.£. 270 and is closely linked to the Heshang gong text, while the 
second, the Xiang Er #8 manuscript, which contains the first part of 
the Laozi, is dated by various scholars anywhere between the second and 
fifth centuries.° 
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Both of these manuscripts derive from the Celestial Master lineage of 
Taoism. The 1973 discovery of two Laozi manuscripts, in Mawangdui 5 
-E}£, near Changsha, both from tombs dating from the first decades of 
the Former Han, has in the main confirmed the stability of the Laozi text 
at that ay date. ° A 1993 discovery of three batches of Laozi segments 
in Chu #@ script on bamboo slips in Guodiancun ¥3 J #} tomb No. 1 near 
Jingmen ##jF4 in Hubei, dated by the editors to the “middle of the Zhan- 
guo period,” around 300 B.c.£., has now been published.” The Guodian 
texts, again, are rather close to the Mawangdui versions, coming as they 
do from the Chu area. 

These finds allow us to trace the history of the Laozi with greater 
precision and have confirmed readings in quotations from the Laozi in 
some pre-Qin, Qin, and Former Han texts. Some readings, however, have 
not been confirmed, and we have reason to assume that the Guodian and 
Mawangdui manuscripts belong to one among several textual lineages 
existing alongside each other. 

These discoveries have come on the heels of textual studies by Yao 
Nai @k Afi (1732-1815) and Xu Dachun #RF AF (1693-1771), and more 
recently, Ma Xulun 4 (fj (1884-1970), who have all resumed the hearty 
denunciation of the Heshang gong text as a Taoist fake and have established 
the “Wang Bi version” as the “standard text.”* This “Wang Bi standard 
text,” however, is far from secure. The earliest available copies go back 
to Ming-dynasty editions, the earliest actual edition (in the Zhengtong 
Daozang) to the mid-Ming (1445). Scholars have noted discrepancies 
between quotations from the main text given in Wang Bi’s Commentary 
and the very Laozi text to which this Commentary is attached. Ma Xulun 
mentioned this as early as 1924.’ Similar comments have been made by 
D. C. Lau and William Boltz, but the “Wang Bi version” continues to be 
used and even translated.!° 

It is odd, too, that Hatano Taro }¥ 4 #F KES did not consider the 
problems of Wang Bi’s Laozi text in his monumental compilation of the 
variant readings for the Wang Bi Commentary, and even the edition of 
Wang Bi’s works by Lou Yulie #27! never questions the Laozi text 
printed over current editions of Wang Bi’s Commentary." 

As far as I know, the only scholar to have seriously worked at recon- 
structing the Wang Bi Laozi is Shima Kunio {3595 4. His Roshi kosei (1973) 
has the great advantage of having been published before the Mawangdui 
manuscripts became known. This provides an independent check on the 
accuracy of his assumptions and conjectures. Sadly, the work basically 
went unnoticed at the time in the flurry after the Mawangdui discovery, 
and Lou Yulie did not make use of it for his Wang Bi edition.” 
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THE PROBLEM 


There are various versions of the textus receptus of the Laozi text of 


Wang Bi, the oldest reproduced in the Zhengtong Daozang. These texts 
show only slight deviations, however, in all received versions of this Wang 
Bi Laozi, which will be referred to here as Wang Bi Laozi Receptus, there 
is a conflict between the Laozi text used in the Commentary and the text 
printed above that Commentary.¥ 


LT: 


2. 


3. 


4. 


This conflict appears in the following forms: 


In his commentaries, Wang Bi frequently quotes the Laozi with 
formulae such as “that is why [the Laozi] says,” or simply, “that 
is why.” There are cases where the subsequent quotation deviates 
from the Laozi text printed immediately above this commentary. 
One such example is found in Laozi 6: 


Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: sesh Ki fF 
Wang Bi Comm.: wea 





Wang Bi quotes one Laozi passage in his commentary to a differ- 
ent Laozi passage, with differences between Wang Bi Laozi Recep- 
tus and the wording in this commentary. 




















Wang Bi Laozi Receptus (2.2): 2! AMR ZH 
Wang Bi Comm. (on 17.1): ON es ee 


Wang Bi quotes the Laozi in his other writings, in words that dif- 
fer from those in the received text of the Wang Bi Laozi. One such 
example comes from his Commentary to the Zhouyi (Zhouyi zhu 
Je] AYE)! 





























Wang Bi Laozi Receptus (58.6): AZ HHA A 


Zhouyi zhu: He TT We ites. Oe 


























Wang Bi’s Commentary uses elements of the Laozi that imply 
wording in the main text different from the wording in the Wang 
Bi Laozi Receptus. 








Wang Bi Laozi Receptus (1.2): f#4Ki.ZhA 
Wang Bi Comm.: ig DAR EI 
Wang Bi Comm. (on 21.7): [it Fel FS ZAG 
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The expression tiandi KH of the received text of the Laozi neither occurs 
in the commentary to the passage itself nor in the reference to it in the 
commentary on Chapter 21. Both comments suggest, instead, that wanwu 
#4 was the reading in the Wang Bi Laozi. That sloppy quoting by Wang 
Bi accounts for these differences should be dismissed for two reasons. 
First, the readings suggested by the Commentary and the other texts by 
Wang Bi find strong support in the available “old manuscripts,” including 
the Guodian and Mawangdui. Second, the philosophical authority of the 
text in the eyes of Wang Bi, who obviously took the exact wording very 
seriously, would seem to preclude sloppy quoting. We are thus left with 
the following preliminary conclusions: first, the Wang Bi Laozi Receptus 
is not identical to the Laozi text actually used by Wang Bi, the Wang 
Bi Laozi; second, another Laozi text has been superimposed over Wang 
Bi’s Commentary, while the Commentary itself has not been changed to 
conform. That this reflects careless editing has to be dismissed as well. 
The extreme importance that the different traditions attached to “their” 
versions as being uniquely true and authoritative would seem to preclude 
this possibility, but why was the Wang Bi Commentary not changed? The 
only explanation seems to be that it had an authority of its own. While the 
Laozi text was adapted to fit the dominant school, Wang Bi retained his 
credentials as a philosopher in his own right, the text of his Commentary 
remaining untouched. Obviously, we are now called upon to reconstruct 
the Wang Bi Laozi, to try to figure out how the changes in the received 
text came about, and to establish the Wang Bi Laozi in its proper position 
within the stemma codicum. 





WANG BPS 
ORIGINAL RECENSION OF THE LAOZI 


Since it is possible that Wang Bi’s Laozi differed greatly from all known 
Laozi texts, we will have to secure a fair number of firm readings of the 
Wang Bi Laozi before looking at other versions of the Laozi text. For evi- 
dence about the Wang Bi Laozi, we will draw on the following sources: 


1. Wang Bi’s quotations from the Laozi in his Commentary and 
other writings (with the provision that these might have problems 
in their transmission); 

2. Inferences based on the wording in Wang Bi’s Commentary; 

3. Quotations of Laozi passages with Wang’s commentary in pre- 
Tang and perhaps early Tang texts, on the assumption that in 
these cases the wording of the Wang Bi Laozi was used; 
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4. Explicit statements by Lu Deming in his Laozi Daodejing yinyi 
about the readings of the “Wang Bi text” available to him (a text, 
however, that might already have undergone some changes);'> and 

5. Explicit statements by Fan Yingyuan in his Laozi Daodejing guben 
jizhu, relating his Wang Bi Laozi manuscript to one or several 
“Old Manuscript(s).” 


These are listed in a decreasing degree of reliability, however, the reli- 
ability of the external sources (quotations and explicit statements about the 
Wang Bi text) can be enhanced if they coincide with the internal evidence 
in many places. 

In seventy-nine passages, the wording in Wang Bi’s Commentary devi- 
ates from the Wang Bi Laozi Receptus (see Appendix A). In all but one, 
the reading suggested by the Commentary also can be found in the Guo- 
dian and Mawangdui manuscripts, texts such as the Huainanzi YE Fa, 
Wenzi X-f-, or Zhangguo ce #4 Hz, dated manuscripts such as the Suo 
Dan manuscript of c.E. 270, or the pre-Tang Xiang Er manuscript from 
Dunhuang, or the “Old Manuscripts” on which Fu Yi {#28 (554-639) 
and Fan Yingyuan based their own editions. In short, it can be assumed 
that these readings represent the text of the Laozi known to Wang Bi. 

On the basis of these confirmed readings, we can proceed to check 
on the reliability of the other sources for the reconstruction of the Wang 
Bi Laozi. There are hundreds of phonetic glosses by Lu Deming, but only 
three deviate from the readings common to all strands of the received 
tradition. In those three cases, the deviant reading is corroborated by 
either Fu Yi’s or Fan Yingyuan’s “Old Manuscript” or by Wang Bi’s own 
commentary.'® 

A number of Lu Deming’s readings have to be discarded, however, 
because strong evidence supports other readings for the Wang Bi Laozi. 
It is apparent that Lu’s text had already undergone some changes. Fur- 
thermore, as noted by Hatano Taro, the difference between quotations 
of Lu Deming given in Fan Yingyuan’s Laozi Daodejing guben jizhu and 
the textus receptus of Lu Deming’s Laozi Daodejing yinyi indicates that 
the latter text also has been tampered with.?’ 

In forty-seven places, Fan Yingyuan provides information about the 
relationship of the “Old Manuscript(s)” available to him with the Wang 
Bi Laozi in his hands (see Appendix B). We do not know the exact origin 
of Fan’s “Old Manuscript” or the criteria that prompted him to mark the 
differences and coincidences in those places but not in others. From his 
remarks, we learn that the Wang Bi Laozi recension in his hands agreed 
with his “Old Manuscript” in all but three places; in each case, the devia- 
tion concerns only one character.'® 
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The best extant version of the Wang Bi Laozi Receptus differs from 
the reading given by Fan in no less than thirty-seven places. In twenty cases 
(2.4, 10.4, 19.1, 20.5, 20.9, 21.6, 28.7, 34.4, 35.3, 38.2, 38.2, 41.15, 42.2, 
45.2, 48.3, 49.4, 51.4, 57.3, 59.2, and 65.4) Wang Bi’s own comments 
reveal unequivocally the original reading of the Wang Bi Laozi. In thirteen 
of these twenty cases, the reading given by Fan for his Wang Bi Laozi is 
the original one, while the received text is corrupt. In three cases (19.1, 
42.2, and 65.4), both Fan’s text and the received text are wrong. In only 
four cases is the received text supported by internal evidence (20.5, 20.9, 
21.6, and 45.2). Indirect summaries by Wang Bi of the Laozi’s wording 
permit educated guesses about his text. These reveal twelve more places 
where Fan’s Wang Bi Laozi is superior to the received text (see Appendix 
B). In the remaining places, there is either no clear evidence, or Fan’s read- 
ing is improbable. We can conclude that the Wang Bi Laozi recension in 
Fan’s hands was rather close to the original: twenty-five out of thirty-two 
verifiable places favor the reading in Fan’s text. As for the quotations in 
late-Han and early-medieval material, they mostly occur in other com- 
mentaries such as Zhang Zhan’s 7%} (fourth century) Commentary on 
the Liezi YI -F-Y£, Li Shan’s 228 (d. 689) Commentary on the Wenxuan 
MELE, or Yan Shigu’s BAHT (581-645) Commentary on the Hanshu 
Yi y+. No unified conclusion can be reached about them, since some 
date from a period when the original Wang Bi text was already under- 
going changes. Their readings can be accepted only if strongly buttressed 
by internal and supporting evidence. Shima Kunio has collected many of 
these explicit quotations, however, such citations often are not explicit, 
so locating them can be a matter of serendipity. 

We now have a great number of authenticated specifications of the 
Wang Bi Laozi. The high incidence of deviance from the received text sug- 
gests that it should be abandoned as the basis for a reconstruction of the 
Wang Bi Laozi if we find another text or textual family where the coinci- 
dence with authenticated passages of the Wang Bi Laozi is substantially 
higher. We can already conclude from the differences between the Wang 
Bi Laozi and Lu Deming’s Wang Bi Laozi, and the even greater differ- 
ence in Fan Yingyuan’s Wang Bi Laozi, that the Wang Bi Laozi gradually 
has been superseded by other readings. A second question follows from 
this conclusion. Is there a text or group of texts that can be identified as 
having gradually superseded the Wang Bi Laozi? We can state from the 
outset that we do not have a text identical to the Wang Bi Laozi Urtext 
in all authenticated passages to use as a replacement for the received 
text. Furthermore, there is no extant text other than that including Wang 
Bi’s Commentary that is identical to the Wang Bi Laozi Receptus. This 
excludes the possibility that, at some point, a completely different Laozi 
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text had been superimposed over the old Wang Bi Commentary. Things 
are, as usual, messy. Where can we find the closest approximation to the 
Wang Bi Laozi? 

The debate about the Mawangdui and now the Guodian manuscripts 
has practically obliterated the fact that the search for the “old” and true 
Laozi has been going on for some time. To the natural decay of books 
written on bamboo strips or silk, to the fires periodically destroying entire 
private or imperial libraries, to the worms happily feeding on the newly 
discovered repository for culture’s written products, namely, paper, was 
added time and again the official destruction of books. Since the destruction 
during the Qin, this has continuously received unfavorable comments and 
has spurred and legitimized official and private efforts at book retrieval. 
Throughout Chinese history, scholars and rich and mighty men have chased 
and occasionally produced “old manuscripts.” Of Prince Liu De #l (# (d. 
128 B.c.£.), Ban Gu HE le] (32-92) wrote: 





He honed his scholarship, was well versed in olden times, and 
sought truth from facts. When he received a good book from 
the common folk, he would inevitably make a fair copy for 
them while keeping the original, and would add presents of 
gold and cloth to attract them. The effect of this was that peo- 
ple from all directions who were versed in the arts did not con- 
sider a thousand miles too far [to come to him], and sometimes 
there were those who had old books from their forefathers 
which they often would proffer to the prince. Therefore, he got 
hold of a great many books, as many in fact as the Han Court 
itself. At the time, Liu An #l]%, the Prince of Huainan, was 
also fond of books, but what he attracted were for the most 
part empty babblers. The books that came into Prince Liu De’s 
possession were all pre-Qin books in the old scripts. For the 
likes of the Zhouguan Jl’, the Shangshu fit &, the Li #8, the 
Lii #$2c, the Mengzi Sf and the Laozi, he had all the classi- 
cal texts, the transmissions (zhuan {#), the explanations (shuo 
at), and the records (ji #1), and what the seventy disciples [of 
Confucius] had to say [about them].” 





We have no further record of his pre-Qin Laozi text that must have 
predated the Mawangdui manuscripts. Seven centuries later, Fu Yi was 
a fervent collector of Laozi manuscripts, eventually publishing his own 
Daodejing guben 3a(8#E 4 A, a critical conflation of those that he had 
perused. He also wrote a short history of the discovery of these texts and 
their transmission. Although this is lost, it forms, along with Lu Xisheng’s 
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\ #3 (late ninth century) preface to his Daode zhenjing zhuan 38 (8 (5 #8 
{8i, the basis of Xie Shouhao’s #47 #i Hunyuan shengji 70 Eh 
preface dated in the third month of 1191.”° The excerpt given there of Fu 
Yi’s report about the various Laozi manuscripts he had seen and perused 
is again quoted from Xie Shouhao in Peng Si’s 5745 (fl. 1229) Daode 
ERS fet HE Bt. Peng Si seems to have had a 
better version of Xie Shouhao’s text than that preserved in the Daozang, 
and he furthermore indicates that in his version Xie Shouhao mentioned 
the source from which he had taken this quotation, namely, Du Guangting’s 
REE RE (850-933) now lost The Precious Record of Lord Lao, (Laojun 
baolu = # # #k).?! I shall make use of Peng’s text. What survives of Fu 





zhenjing jizhu zashuo ja 
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Yi’s report deserves a translation in full.” 


Fu Yi of the Tang [dynasty] has carefully examined all manu- 
scripts [of the Laozi] and has investigated the number of char- 
acters [each of them] had, and he said: “As to the Xiang Yu J4 
4 (-202 B.c.E.) Concubine Manuscript, a man from Pengcheng 
[city in Shandong], who opened the tomb of a concubine of 
Xiang Yu’s in the 5th year of the era wuping GL2B of [North- 
ern] Qi [i. e. 574] found it. As to the Anqiu Wangzhi KZ 
[fl. 30 B.c.£.)?? Manuscript [Xie Shouhao writes Wang An Qiu 
Zhi 24 FZ here], [i. e. a Laozi text with a commentary by 
Anqiu Wangzhil, it came into the possession of the Daoist Kou 
Qianzhi i€ it. Z (363-448) during the taibe A Fil era of the 
[Northern] Wei (477-500).”4 As for the Heshang zhangren jf] 
ESE A Manuscript [i.e., the manuscript over the commentary 
by Heshang zhangren], the retired scholar from [Northern] Qi, 
Qiu Yue (fi, handed it down. 

These three manuscripts all have 5,722 characters and are 
related to [the Laozi text which forms the basis of] the Hanfeizi 
HJR chapter “Yu Lao” lifj5é. Furthermore, there is also the 
Luoyang Official Manuscript (guanben ‘Ff A) with 5,635 char- 
acters. As for Wang Bi Manuscripts, there is one with 5,683 
characters and one with 5,610. As for Heshang gong jH] [2S 
Manuscripts, there is one with 5,355 [Xie Shouhao: 5,555] 
characters and one with 5,090 characters. The [manuscripts 
transmitted over] the various commentaries all have greater or 
lesser differences, but as time went on, each [school] believed 
only in [the manuscript] handed down [by their own people], 
or they mixed them up with manuscripts from other people. 
Therefore, there are errors and mistakes, and there is no unity. 
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In the Shii 20, Sima Qian &] 33 says that Laozi pub- 
lished a book that talks about the meaning of Dao and De, and 
has “five thousand plus words” (wugian yu yan Fi. £R & ).* 
“Five thousand plus” means more than five thousand but less 
than six thousand. When the Daoists today say that the Laozi 
is a text with “five thousand characters,” they refer to the gen- 
eral volume X&X [but not to the text’s having exactly 5,000 
characters].?° 


Fu Yi’s account shows that the endeavor to find the “original” Laozi 
has a long history. We do not know the exact basis of his own “Old MS” 
edition, but it is probable that it is an attempt to establish a critical text 
through the comparison with the seven “old MSS” that he managed to pe- 
ruse. Lu Deming operated in much the same vein. His effort to establish the 
correct reading of the Laozi assumed that the notation in the manuscripts 
before the reform of writing was largely phonetic and that, given the large 
number of loan graphs in old manuscripts, the meaning would only become 
clear once the reading had been established. In his own (badly corrupted) 
notes, he refers to the Laozi texts given over different commentators, and 
also to a Laozi text on bamboo slips, jian wen fi 3C, which must have 
been a Han or even a pre-Han dynasty manuscript.?’ Editors such as Fu 
Yi also made efforts to stabilize the text. Evidence of this attempt is to be 
found in the notation, in the Mawangdui B manuscript, of the number of 
characters in each of the two pian fm. 

Fu Yi read and compared these seven manuscripts, counting their 
characters in the process. The discovery of the Mawangdui manuscripts 
indicated that, at least since Qin-dynasty efforts at cutting off certain 
textual traditions altogether, the statement of the number of characters 
the copied text contained was a device both to enhance textual stability 
and to define textual lineage. The number of characters indicated to which 
kind of lineage a given manuscript belonged. More sinico, Fu Yi’s narrative 
sequence gives us a chronological order for the writing (not the discovery or 
copy) of these manuscripts. The Xiang Yu Concubine Manuscript must be 
the oldest, as Xiang Yu died in 202 B.c.£. and must have still been alive for 
the concubine to receive such a lavish tomb. At least one of the texts from 
this tomb, a Guwen Xiaojing 4 C4 # manuscript survived to the early 
Song, where it formed one of the sources of reference for Xia Song’s 3 iif 
(985-1051) Guwen sisheng yun Th SCV AA, a work completed in 1044 
that provided under standard characters the forms in which they were writ- 
ten in a variety of old manuscripts and inscriptions.** Sadly, no work has 
hitherto been done on the texts in old script used in early Song handbooks 
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that set out to provide help and guidance in the reading of old inscriptions 
and manuscripts to the rapidly growing number of scholars and officials 
fascinated with the “authentic” traces of China’s past. Among the twelve 
“old texts” listed in the preface to Guo Zhongshu’s §$)) F448 (tenth century) 
Han jian 7 fj as having been used by him, there is an “old Laozi” Hh 
- or rather “Laozi in the old script,” but I have not been able to locate 
a direct quotation from this Laozi edition in his work.” This is different 
with Xia Song’s 32 YR (985-1051) Guwen sisheng yun, a book that used 
the Han jian and many new materials.*° Xia makes use of two old Laozi 
manuscripts, namely, a “Laozi in old script,” fh ¢%-f, and a Daode jing 
but does not seem to have had access to the Laozi manuscript from the 
tomb of Xiang Yu’s concubine.*! In his preface, Xia talks about the texts in 
old script, their discovery and transmission. Since the Wei and Jin dynasties 
the capacity to read these texts all but disappeared. However, among a few 
devotees, the interest and skill were preserved, as well as some texts. The 
son of Li Yangbing 4° )§ Vk (ca. 713-ca. 785), a relative of Li Bo’s and a 
poet as well as seal script specialist in his own right,*? had a Xiaojing # 
#® and another text in the old script in his family possession. Obviously 
unable to read it, he gave it to none other than Han Yu #483 (768-824), 
but at this time Han Yu had not discovered his interest in rediscovering 
the “authentic“ pre-Buddhist China and, seemingly unable to read it, he 
brought it to the attention of Master Gui [i (Gui Deng? &) who “loved 
antiquity and was able to understand it.” The manuscript therefore was 
bequeathed to him. While nothing about the origin of Xia’s “Laozi in the 
old script” is known, he details some of the transmission of the Daode jing 
in two juan written with lacquer on bamboo strips, a gishu i48 , to which 
he had access. It had been in the possession of another great specialist in 
old script, the Heavenly Master Sima Chengzhen &] [7K #8 (647-735). A 
copy of this manuscript from the hands of another Taoist was stored on 
Tiantai shan and eventually retrieved during the Song dynasty’s efforts to 
assemble reliable texts so that Xia had access to it. Sadly, we still lack 
a critical study of these two texts, or rather of the individual characters 
quoted from them in Xia Song’s book. It is possible that Fan Yingyuan’s 
“Old MS” had a connection to either of these two texts. 

We return to Fu Yi’s list. The Xiang Yu Concubine Manuscript, it 
should be remembered, is thus older than both Mawangdui manuscripts, 
which date from the first decades of the second century B.c.E. Next comes 
a surprising lacuna in Fu Yi’s holdings, namely, the absence of a Zhuang 
Zun #34 (= Yan Zun jg¢3@) manuscript, the original of which would have 
predated his next manuscript, the late first century B.c.E. Anqiu Wangzhi 
manuscript that ended up in the hands of the famous Daoist Kou Qianzhi 
of the Northern Wei. The text here has an impossible era name. The taihe 
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KA era began in 477, but Kou had died in 448. It must be the era yanhe 
REF (432-435) or taiping K2B (440) under Taiwu di.*4 The Heshang 
zhangren manuscript first surfaced after the founding of the Northern Qi 
in 550. As it is mentioned before Wang Bi, Fu Yi dates this text into the 
later Han dynasty. He rejects the link between a Heshang zhangren of the 
Zhanguo period mentioned in the Shiji?> and this text, which had been made 
by the Liang dynasty book catalogue.** Fu Yi noted the closeness of the 
three oldest manuscripts in his hands to the version used in the Hanfeizi. 
Their identical number of characters (5,722) points to a surprisingly high 
degree of standardization but is not close enough to the aggregate number 
given for the two parts of the Laozi in Mawangdui B, namely, 3,041 plus 
2,426 = 5,467, to warrant an argument that the Mawangdui manuscripts 
represent a text close to these three manuscripts. 

The Luoyang Official Manuscript again is mentioned before Wang Bi. 
As Luoyang was the capital of the Later Han dynasty, this Luoyang Official 
Manuscript must have been an uncommented Laozi manuscript from the 
Later Han imperial library. The Wang Bi texts come next, followed by the 
youngest and last of the manuscripts worthy of any consideration, that of 
Heshang gong. Here again, Fu Yi rejects the Liang dynasty book catalogue 
that dates this commentary to the time of the Han emperor Wen 3X (red. 
179-156 B.C.E.).3” 

Since Fu Yi counted the number of characters in the Heshang zhangren 
manuscripts, and thus must have read them, it can be inferred that he saw 
a substantial difference both in age and structure between the Heshang 
zhangren and the Heshang gong manuscripts. The criticism voiced in the 
last section evidently refers to Ge Xuan’s ) X% (164-244) actual reduc- 
tion of the Laozi to exactly 5,000 characters, which Fu Yi considers an all 
too verbatim reading of the remark by Sima Qian. Fu Yi’s own “Guben” 
or “Old Manuscript” does not fit any of the numbers mentioned above. 
Without further evidence, we have to assume that he tried to arrive at a 
critical edition using all available early manuscripts at his disposal, and 
that he chose the best corroborated reading. The same is true for Fan 
Yingyuan. We know nothing of the origin of his “Old Manuscript(s),” but 
its relationship to Fu Yi’s is so close that one must treat them like Shima 
Kunio, as closely related members of a single family of texts. They are even 
more closely related than the Mawangdui A and B manuscripts. The “Old 
Manuscripts” of Fu and Fan differ from each other in about 100 places, 
but their common deviations from other extant texts are substantially 
higher. 

Of extant texts, we have a fair number to consider in reconstructing 
a new Wang Bi Laozi. First, the two Mawangdui manuscripts from the 
early Han, closely linked, show more deviations from other known texts 
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than against each other. In many cases, the Guodian texts support their 
reading. Next, Zhuang (Yan) Zun’s ## (g¢) 3@ Laozi zhu % FY, a work 
lost since the Tang, is preserved only in quotations. Zhuang (Yan) Zun, 
who lived at the end of the Former Han, also wrote a Laozi zhigui #44 
tit, which, except for the first six chapters, is preserved in the Zhengtong 
Daozang under the title Daode zhenjing zhigui 38 (8 IB £8 $8 it 28 This text 
has been little studied and often has been regarded as a fake, however, 
Shima Kunio shows convincingly that many of the readings of the Laozi 
inserted in the Laozi zhigui are matched by other early evidence. In fact, 
he took the readings from Laozi zhigui for the second part of the Laozi as 
the basis of his own critical edition against which he defines the deviations 
of the other manuscripts.*” Third is the Xiang Er Commentary AE FRYE to 
the Laozi, a Dunhuang manuscript, first mentioned by Lu Deming, who 
says that one tradition claims that it was written by Zhang Lu 4% (d. 
216) of the Celestial Master school. In this regard, the Maoshan zhi # (L| 
aa, by Liu Dabin Bl] A# of the Tang dynasty, preserves a lengthy quote 
from Tao Hongjing’s iJ RK (456-535) Dengzhen yinjue Saba: 
























































The Hermit says: “As for the Daodejing by Laozi there is the 
old manuscript of Zhang Zhennan ‘fe $8 fx handcopied by the 
Master of the Dark, the Immortal Yang #}. “Zhennan” refers 
to [Zhang Lu 4], the third generation descendant of the 
Han-dynasty Heavenly Master [Zhang] Lu [4] #&. [Zhang Lu 
ite | was appointed General of Zhennan by Wudi of the Wei 
dynasty [i.e., Cao Cao #f #8]. That this, the so-called “5,000 
text,” wugian wen fi. FX, has 5,000 characters, is based 

on counting the internally [transmitted] classic, neijing AK, 
of the Master by Inheritance [i.e., Zhang Lu] with its 4,999 
characters. The one [character] missing is in the formular “30 
spokes...” = -}-iff} that should be written [with one character 
less as] Fit Hi}. One should follow the abbreviated form, not the 
standard form. The adherents [of the Celestial Master school] 
do not preserve this authentic form [of the Laozi]; today [they] 
transmit a text in 5,000 characters as the standard text. It has a 
first and a second pian, and no divisions into zhang.” 





























The Xiang Er manuscript does write the =-F in Laozi 11 in the form 
Ht, but it certainly had more than 5,000 characters in its Laozi text. The 
hand-copied manuscript by Yang Xi #4 #& (active between 326 and 335 on 
Maoshan) seems to be the antecedent of the version in 5,000 characters 
commonly associated with Ge Xuan 4%. Finally, there is the Heshang 
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gong Commentary with its own Laozi text or texts. Quotations from the 
Heshang gong recension indicate that this, too, was a textual family with a 
variety of readings. Shima Kunio cites two new pieces of evidence to prove 
that the Heshang gong Commentary must have been written in the fifth 
century. First, he finds the first verbatim quote in Tao Hongjing’s [fi 4, 5t 
(452-536) writings. Second, its readings of the characters che ff and hui 
RK, written in most Laozi manuscripts as che ff and tan |, respectively, 
link the text to the Laozi jiangshu % -f-##§it by King Wu gt (464-549) of 
the Liang.*! Since he also has discovered loans in the Heshang gong Com- 
mentary from the Commentary of Gu Huan BAEK (fl. late fifth century), 
he concludes that it was written “late in the Six Dynasties period,” which 
would coincide with the dating implied in Fu Yi’s narrative. “This,” he 
writes, “is proof that the Heshang gong manuscript is not an old manu- 
script.” 4 

However, in his Roshi kosei %FFEIE Shima Kunio seems unaware 
of the Suo Dan manuscript, published in 1955. As noted by Rao Zongyi, 
this dated manuscript supports many of the singular readings of the He- 
shang gong recension.** Furthermore, Shima Kunio does not mention an 
indirect quotation (albeit of a Passe be not found in the extant Heshang 
gong Commentary) in Gao You’s (iis (late second century) Commentary 
to the Huainanzi.* He also fails to mention a quotation that occurs in Xie 
Zong’s tae (d. c.E. 243) Commentary to Zhang Heng’s ie f#} Dongjing 
fu RR ER, eee in the Wenxuan.* It must be added, however, that 
the reliability of this commentary is open to question, since it contains a 
quotation from Guo Pu’s 3) (276-324) Commentary on the Erya fit 
HE, a text written about sixty years after Xie Zong’s death.*7 Whatever 
the final verdict on the Heshang gong Laozi, its prominent role during 
the Tang makes it a candidate for the text or group of texts that gradually 
superseded the Wang Bi Laozi. 

Based on the certified elements of the Wang Bi Laozi on the one hand, 
and the authenticated old versions of the Laozi, on the other hand, we shall 
look for complete texts to replace the Wang Bi Laozi Receptus as a basis 
for the Wang Bi Laozi. As shown in Appendix B, the Wang Bi Laozi in 
the hands of Fan Yingyuan closely resembled his own “Old Manuscript,” 
coinciding in forty-four out of the forty-seven places where he provides 
information. The “Old Manuscript” of Fan Yingyuan also is closely linked 
to Fu Yi’s “Old Manuscript.” Given the ongoing hunt for old manuscripts, 
there is no reason to believe that the texts used by these two were younger 
than the Mawangdui manuscripts. The Peking editors of the Mawangdui 
manuscripts recognized the strong affinity between them and Fu Yi’s “Old 
Manuscript,” and they provided a synoptic version, juxtaposing Mawang- 
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dui A, Mawangdui B and Fu Yi’s “Old MS,” but not the much more 
popular Wang Bi Laozi Receptus.** Strangely enough, Gao Ming’s jajHA 
otherwise very careful reedition of the Mawangdui manuscripts does not 
follow this practice but goes back to an uncritically accepted Wang Bi Laozi 
Receptus as a reference text to compare the Mawangdui manuscripts.” 

Together, the two “Old Manuscripts” differ from the Wang Bi Laozi 
Receptus in about 300 places, but they differ from the Heshang gong tradi- 
tion even more. Therefore, I think that we can assume that the two “Old 
Manuscripts” together represent a text much closer than the Receptus to 
the Wang Bi Laozi. Of the approximately 100 deviations between the two 
“Old Manuscripts,” internal evidence indicates the preferable reading in 
about sixty places, about half for each side. The three or four cases where 
the Wang Bi Laozi deviates from both “Old Manuscripts” are listed by 
Lu Deming and Fan Yingyuan. 

The Wang Bi Laozi is approximately “in the middle” of the two 
“Old Manuscripts,” the three forming a very close textual family. They 
share a number of deviations against the Guodian and the Mawangdui 
manuscripts; however, these were written at a time when the connection 
between written characters and words was still highly unstable. A com- 
parison even between these two sets of texts shows an increasing stability 
of this word/character relationship.*° Both texts, therefore, show only 
moderate interest in the accuracy of the written word. They operate on 
the assumption that reading largely means identifying spoken words from 
the graphs. As long as they achieve this goal, all graphs are legitimate, 
whether operating through a phonetic loan such as X for 4, or a graphic 
variant. Writing stabilized only during the following generations, and the 
number of written characters with such stabilized connections to words 
grew dramatically. Some of the thrill coming with this “new medium” can 
be seen in the plethora of new written characters paraded through the fu- 
poetry of the Han. Due to this instability of the written word, the number 
of deviations between the “Old MSS” edited (and standardized) by Fu Yi 
and Fan Yingyuan against the Guodian and Mawangdui manuscripts is 
extremely high; once these phonetic and graphic variants are eliminated, 
the common elements dominate. The “Old MSS” and the two Mawang- 
dui manuscripts have many fewer deviations from each other than jointly 
from the Heshang gong tradition. 

Shima Kunio has not made explicit the principles that he followed in 
reconstructing his Wang Bi Laozi. He constructs a textual family for the 
Wang Bi Laozi based on the text over the Daozang Wang Bi edition and 
other core pieces of the textus receptus. As I have shown, the substantial 
changes wrought on this Laozi version make it a weak candidate for the 
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base text of the Wang Bi Laozi. In fact, the textual family to which the 
Wang Bi Laozi belongs has two close members, the “Old MSS” of Fu 
Yi and Fan Yingyuan, and two more distant members, the Mawangdui 
manuscripts, with the Guodian manuscripts being further relatives. In his 
editing work, however, Shima Kunio pays less attention to the textual 
family than to the specific evidence at hand: he uses (1) internal evidence 
from Wang Bi’s commentary (in which his contribution is greatest), and 
(2) external evidence from what he variously calls a “Later Han text” or 
a “Han Wei text.” This second “text” is reconstructed on the basis of 
quotations from other texts of the period as well as from other Laozi ver- 
sions that he believes circulated at the time. While his references to Zhuang 
(Yan) Zun, in particular, lend some substance to this reconstruction, two 
points seem to contradict it. First, the various schools and traditions dis- 
puted the authenticity of each other’s Laozi. These schools often formed 
fairly cohesive and exclusive intellectual communities; it is probable that 
at any given time different Laozi texts existed in different schools and 
regions without crossings paths or influencing each other. Second, neither 
the Zhuang (Yan) Zun nor the Xiang Er and Suo Dan manuscripts (nor, 
for that matter, the Heshang gong version) are supported by the internal 
evidence of Wang Bi’s commentary as serious candidates for the original 
Wang Bi Laozi. On the other hand, the “critical editions” by Fu and Fan 
on the basis of “Old Texts” fulfill this requirement, even though put to- 
gether much later. By constructing a textual family for the Wang Bi Laozi 
that does not qualify for this role, Shima Kunio deprived himself of the 
fruits of his own labor, because he allowed himself to change this receptus 
only in those places where he had clear and particular proof and never 
questioned the receptus as a whole. 


SUPERIMPOSITION 


Having established a high degree of internal cohesion within the group 
of texts made up by the Wang Bi Laozi, the two “Old Manuscripts” and, 
less closely, the Mawangdui manuscripts, we shall deal now with the di- 
rection in which the Wang Bi Laozi was altered. Of the twenty-five places 
where the original text available to Fan Yingyuan is definitely superior to 
the Wang Bi Laozi Receptus, no fewer than twenty-two were changed in 
favor of the Heshang gong version.*! Some examples may be cited. 
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PARTICLES 
Laozi 19.1 
Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: tL= 4 LRM FA 
Heshang gong: , ta He : 


Wang Bi Comm.: 

Old MSS (Fu): 

Old MSS (Fan): 
Guodian A: 

Mawangdui A: 
Mawangdui B: 

Xiang Er: 

Pei Wei 22 {if (267-300): 


Mill 


ke" 


" th, " 











: ful 


HOA; 


‘g 
a 


u 52 


From this it is clear that Wang Bi’s Laozi must have read tt = # DAFS Ci 
FR KE, coinciding with Fu Yi’s “Old Manuscript” as well as in the # with 
the Mawangdui manuscripts. The received text was apparently changed 


in favor of the Heshang gong text. 


Laozi 48.1 


Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: 
Heshang gong: 
Zhuang (Yan) Zun: 


Wang Bi quote in Comm. on Laozi 20.1: 


Old MSS (Fu and Fan): 
Mawangdui B: 
Guodian B: 


The Wang Bi Laozi must have read £34 H 














2 
4 


iis 





‘az, coinciding with the two 


“Old MSS” and the two Mawangdui manuscripts as opposed to the texts 
of Heshang gong and Zhuang (Yan) Zun (as well as manuscripts from the 


Xiang Er tradition not cited here). 
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TERMS 
Laozi 1.2 
Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: fae YZ, Keith wz ke 
Heshang gong: ee ee ee 
Xiang Er: 
Old MSS (Fu and Fan): wee wre ae, 
Wang Bi Comm.: ATES, FS AH 
Mawangdui A and B: AE Z, Zhe 
Shiji $32 127.3220: MA BZA 
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ee 





The Wang Bi Laozi must have read #£%5)'W.Z 48, supported by the 
Commentary, Mawangdui A and B, and the Shiji quotation. The Wang 
Bi Laozi Receptus derives from the Heshang gong version, which here is 


matched by the Suo Dan version and even the two “Old MSS.” 


Laozi 2.4 


Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: HR VVERS Mi hee 
Heshang gong: ee tee 
Wang Bi quotationon 17.1: "("("" " "fR%A 
Old MSS (Fan): ee ee P 
Old MSS (Fu): ae 
Guodian A: rr 

n He " " 


Mawangdui B: .e 











The Wang Bi Laozi must have read § YW) (E & Il 7h £398, which involves a 
substantial change in meaning from that given in the received text. Against 


the entire family, Wang Bi’s Laozi has, however, the #5. 








Laozi 20.1 
Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: @ ZEA. tHE tal 
Heshang gong: wom omon non {ap #5 


Wang Bi Comm.: 
Old MSS (Fu): 
Old MSS (Fan): 
Xiang Er: 
Mawangdui A and B: " np nm wn 
Guodian B: 0" non errr 


vit OR = 






































The Wang Bi Laozi must have read 3 Z 8438 49 & (a) 4 , supported in the 
mei, 32, for shan, #4, and the {n]# for 74 {uJ by Fu Yi’s “Old MSS,” the 
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Guodian B, and the two Mawangdui manuscripts. His commentary predi- 
cates the choice between Fu Yi’s and Fan Yingyuan’s “Old Manuscript.” 


Laozi 35.3 


Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: 2d 


Heshang gong: 


Wang Bi quotation on 23.1: 
Old MSS (Fu and Fan): 


Guodian C: 
Mawangdui A and B: 
Xiang Er: 

Suo Dan: 
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RY HE 
ee " 


Ill 
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tha 
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me "ZH 


Till 





























The Wang Bi Laozi read j8 





7H SKS E AEN {h, supported in the word 








= yan not only by the Wang Bi quotation, the Guodian C, the two “Old 
MSS,” and the two Mawangdui manuscripts, but also by the Xiang Er 
tradition. The Wang Bi Laozi Receptus version is derived entirely from 


the Heshang gong version. 





Laozi 69.2 
Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: 
He A TS HS CS ARAH 
Heshang gong: "" " "oN nonon Ne tk 
Suo Dan: 


Wang Bi Comm.: 









































Old MSS (Fan): 


Mawangdui A: AR "FS " 
Mawangdui B: # "A" 






































AK DAA GR EBS KP th. . KAACEE 
Old MSS (Fu): HER ATS ARE aie SA rac ARCBe 
" " Re " Re " " " 
A 8 SR Si Pro" "FRR 
"Be" Mo" "RR 
IRAE ne fale HE LA 3 EF, supported 


The Wang Bi Laozi read #4 
in the characters EX, and (, 
























































by Wang Bi’s Commentary, by Fu Yi’s 


“Old Manuscript,” and by both Mawangdui manuscripts (discounting 
the writing of 3 for jf in the A Manuscript). The change is dramatic in 


terms of content. 
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PHRASE SEQUENCE 


Laozi 13.6 and 13.7 




















Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: 

2 S RE.. £0 H RT 
Heshang gong: Mh "hp" 
Wenzi: BY. = Sass PROAPE "888 
Wang Bi Comm.: a 3 Ose Wa 
Old MSS (Fu and Fan): 

pee. rk I ie 
Guodian B: qq FE MD den tape OR ee 
Mawangdui A: G "Sa nl. "Ss 
Mawangdui B: G "ee GT. mas 
Zhuangzi 26/11/14f: Al) " "aE a Al 


Huainanzi 12/109/18: 
Fe " " " 


The Wang Bi Laoziread Flay Lh#EK FP... Alay LLZFK FP. The sequence 
of the phrases in the Wang Bi Laozi Receptus is that of the Heshang gong 
version, while the commentary has been left in its original order. The ke 
yi, AJ LA, in the commentary could be an explanatory elaboration of ke 
Ay, but the yi LA is supported by such a wealth of early readings that ke 
yi must be accepted as the reading of the Wang Bi Laozi. As for the ze Hil, 
Wang Bi’s commentary reads in full: QU 9a] LL... , so that the nai 74 
has to be read as an explanation of logical sequence, forcing us to accept 
the ze, well supported in some early versions. 


Bl 
































Laozi 69.1 

Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: #5 fe igic #h HE 
Heshang gong: Wine tet 
Suo Dan: Soe Tt 
Wang Bi Comm.: wl "Ty 
Zhuang (Yan) Zun: eS 
Old MSS (Fu): Ste. AO. 
Mawangdui A and B: eo 
Lu Deming: Wy 





























The Wang Bi Laozi read #h, 4 ££ 4) fi, which has been replaced in the 
received text by the Heshang gong version, unique among all other early 
manuscripts with the single exception of Fan Yingyuan. 
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ELIMINATION OF WoRDS INVOLVING 
SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES IN MEANING 


aodejing 


Laozi 20.15 


Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: 
Heshang gong: 

Wang Bi Comm.: 

Xiang Er: 

Old MSS (Fu and Fan): 
Mawangdui A and B: 





Ri FRSA 
" BK " 


mts 
a] 


"AK 


won 


" 
nomon 





The Wang Bi Laozi read F¥sHAK BS A, again replaced in the received 
text by the Heshang gong version. The elimination of yu @X implies a 
substantial change in the status of “Laozi” (i.e., the person saying “I” 
in the text). The #¥ has to be maintained against the & in the rest of the 
family, as it is so quoted in Wang’s commentary. 















































Laozi 34.3 

Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: 

Bat As Ml Ais WYBK 
Heshang gong: 

oe ae 
Wang Bi Comm.: 

"" "ZOE MERRIE. "BS RR 
Xiang Er: noun RRB oon ow 
Old MSS (Fu): 

BeS 8, Th at * 
Old MSS (Fan): 
Mawangdui A: 

"" "FeO "he" 
Mawanegdui B: 

" " "Fs "Sbke ” “oe 

















The Wang Bi Laozi read BR) bt -Z i RFE BI ARK, the received 
text being mainly that of the Heshang gong version. The replacement of 
zhi ¥] with wei % is a fundamental philosophical change and also alters 
the subject of the phrase. In the Heshang gong version, “he” is not lord- 
ing it over them (bu wei zhu, #F% +); in Wang Bi’s version, the 10,000 
kinds of entities remain the subject, and they all render themselves unto 
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him but do not perceive who or what is their lord. This phrase became a 
cornerstone for Wang Bi’s interpretation of xuan XK (dark), the aspect of 
Being that it is the base of all entities, which they are unable to perceive 
and name. 


Laozi 39.2 














Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: EBL 
Heshang gong: Bak 
Wang Bi Comm.: LL — BC SE Se Be 











































































































Zhuang (Yan) Zun: BY 

Old MSS (Fu and Fan): en te) 

Mawangdui A: he Ae 

Mawangdui B: ae 
The Wang Bi Laozi read H#4 7 — th, his commentary corresponding to 
the version contained only in the two “Old MSS.” 

Laozi 47.1 
Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: 
7B A 0 KEA ial a AKI 
Heshang gong: a ep tls Bee es Be ps ee 


Wang Bi Comm.: 





























BEE Poot IS > PY RT Se AS HS He TTT 1 
Hanfeizi: AB ESR RY LARA BAS aS hi AT LA 


Huainanzi: i Tu 
Zhuang (Yan) Zun: 












































Old MSS (Fu): a, f eigs reise h lef RS te 

















Old MSS (Fans of ap ehh aie One i 
Mawangdui A and B: 
Lu Deming: sd 

















The Wang Bi Laozi read RHF A LARK BA BR AT LAGE, the 
received text using the Heshang gong version. However, jian | in the 
Heshang gong and Zhuang [Yan] Zun versions seems to be supported as 
an old variant by a Huainanzi quotation and Fan Yingyuan. 

These examples show the superimposition of elements of the He- 
shang gong version over the original Wang Bi Laozi to form the Wang Bi 
Laozi Receptus. The Wang Bi Laozi is very close to the two “Old Manu- 
scripts,” supported in many cases by the Mawangdui manuscripts or by 
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early quotations, and sometimes by the Xiang Er Commentary. I propose 
to abandon the Wang Bi Laozi Receptus altogether as a textual base for 
the reconstruction of the Wang Bi Laozi and to replace it with a conflated 
version of the two “Old Manuscripts” as the core and the two Mawang- 
dui manuscripts as more distant relatives. The differences between the 
two “Old MSS” are handled on the basis of available internal or, failing 
this, external evidence. Preference in the latter case should be given to the 
Mawangdui manuscripts. Only where there is clear proof that the Wang 
Bi Laozi disagreed with all other members of the same textual family is 
it necessary to deviate from this rule. An example may be adduced from 
Laozi 21. LZWZLL refers to Wang Bi’s Laozi weizhi liieli tH F8 HS 
{9l| that is edited and translated in this volume. 


Iv 














Laozi 21.6 


Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: ERSEERE 
Heshang gong: He ei inn th aie 
Wang Bi Comm.: te hye te ah Ses ke 
Wang Biin LZWZLL: Hono ow non 
Xiang Er: mom moms 

Old MSS (Fu and Fan): "2 ee 
Mawangdui A and B: mom om ome 









































Despite the readings of the “Old Manuscripts” and the Mawangdui 
manuscripts, the Wang Bi Laozi must have read RH RGHR YRS, as 
confirmed by his own quotations. Unaware of the supporting Wang Bi 
quotation elsewhere, Shima Kunio opted for the version of the textual 
family. There is an occasional later adaptation of Wang Bi’s commentary 
to the changed main text: 























Laozi 70.2 








Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: SARBAE 
Heshang gong: Bp eh one, a 
Suo Dan: 

Zhuang (Yan) Zun: 

Mawangdui B: MS PL ie 
Mawangdui A: "AB "AR 
Wang Bi Comm.: mE ZARB BLE 
Old MSS (Fuand Fan): =S3ARHBAE 















































The initial jun # of the second clause of Wang Bi’s commentary ought to 
be changed to zhu +, so that the phrase # 7 Z = parallels the structure 
of the preceding phrase 4 83 9) 5%, where the term zong 4 is repeated 
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twice. That his text had zhu instead of jun is not only supported by the 
two “Old Manuscripts” but also by a statement in Wang Bi’s LZWZLL 
which paraphrases the present passage: & Sim ERR RES 

One passage often quoted to determine what “school” the Laozi 
belongs to shows some of the problems in reconstructing the Wang Bi 
Laozi. 





Laozi 57.3, 4 
Wang Bi Laozi Receptus: K2&(XI5 AUREUS 
Heshang gong: sono mm nn 8 afi no 
Huainanzi 12/106/5: "aon 
Shiji 62.3131: roan ee 
Zhuang (Yan) Zun: 





































































































Wenzi 1/5/15: Be" RE "i 

Old MSS (Fu and Fan): “lao 
Guodian A: Ko" " RRA "WH 
Mawangdui A: KF Ta A zz. MOO 
Mawangdui B: SEE Ea Easy PE 
Wang Bi Comm.: Be" BUTS ths AE 9 ts EB 8 Ss 
Wang BiinLZWZLL: SiStELRERERR 





The reading fa ling 3£ 43, shared by the versions given in the Huainanzi, 
Shiji, Wenzi, and Zhuang Zun directly attacks the Legalists. The Mawang- 
dui manuscripts come from a Legalist milieu and thus do not transmit 
this version, but the Guodian A also has the reading 347 [#4]. Wang Bi 
attacked the legalism of the Wei court. If, however, Wang Bi’s text had the 
7&47, why should he have missed out on the occasion to attack the concept 
of running the state by laws? He did not, however, comment on this term 
at all. The statement in the LZ WZLL is further evidence that he had a text 
that had to do with hua ##, luxury, and the “beautiful objects,” fawu i 
#9), clearly fit this better. Accordingly, Wang’s text followed the GuodianA/ 
Mawangdui reading and had Fi % #7 33 [i Fh SS ee UIA. 

















THE DIVISION INTO ZHANG AND PIAN 


Wang Bi read the Laozi as divided into zhang =. There are three pas- 
sages where he refers to a “later” or “earlier” zhang.* In two of these, the 
zhang referred to is found within the same pian fm of the current editions, 
while in the third case the reference is to a zhang in the other pian.*’ The 
division into zhang also is evident in the Guodian and Mawangdui manu- 
scripts, where it is not only indicated on occasion by dots,°* but where 
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the zhang are ordered in a sequence different from the received texts but 
remain intact as units. For the Mawangdui manuscripts this is true for 
zhang 38 (marked by its being the beginning), 39, 41, 40, 42, 66, 80, 81, 
67, 79, 1, 21, 24, 22, 23, and 25 (in the sequence in which they appear 
in the Mawangdui manuscripts). A similar situation prevails in the Guo- 
dian manuscripts, however, there are neither numbers nor titles to mark 
the borders between zhang. Their beginnings and endings are marked by 
stylistic and argumentative features with occasional punctuation. The Tang 
dynasty stone engraving of the Laozi shows this same feature. In his short 
history of the transmission of the Laozi, Xie Shouhao writes: 


The manuscripts which are put together today are based on 
textual links (wenlian SC3#). [Some] copyists have also given 
separate headings to each of the 81 zhang. But, as with the 
stanzas of the Old Poems where each stanza is separated from 
the next through its literary cohesion, one can determine the 
[Laozi’s] subsections without the need for a separate heading 
for each zhang.*° 


Thus Wang Bi saw the text as consisting of many zhang, but it is not clear 
whether the zhang were separated in his edition by any means similar to 
those employed in the Guodian and Mawangdui manuscripts. It seems 
that the earlier habit of marking zhang and occasionally even phrase 
limits with dots which we see in the Guodian manuscripts, was gradually 
discontinued, considered unnecessary for an increasingly “literate”—that 
is, writing-oriented—elite. Already in the Mawangdui manuscripts there 
is much less and much more irregular interpunctuation. We might assume 
that Wang Bi’s text looked more like the Xiang Er Commentary, which 
has no formal separations between the zhang or even between the Laozi 
text and the commentary. In the LZ WZLL, Wang Bi describes each zhang 
(without using the term) as an argumentative unit. This also is evident in 
his Commentary, where he rarely explains the conclusion contained in the 
last phrase of a zhang, since it is deemed to be self-evident. 

For the separation of the text into two or more pian, the evidence is 
more complex. Assuming that the internal references to other zhang have 
survived unscathed in Wang Bi’s Commentary, his original text evidently 
did not follow the de/dao sequence of the two Mawangdui manuscripts. 
The received Wang Bi editions come in two pian (the four-pian arrange- 
ment in the Zhengtong Daozang is based on the print arrangement of this 
edition); there is substantial evidence from the early Han on that a textual 
division into two pian was quite common. This could, however, have sub- 
stantial philosophic and interpretive implications, as the titles given for 
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the two sections already in the Mawangdui B manuscript indicate; that 
is, one of the pian deals with dao 38, the other with de (#. Wang Bi does 
use the term pian with regard to the macrostructure of the Laozi. In his 
commentary to Laozi 20, he quotes a passage from Laozi 48, with the 
indication that this could be found “in a, or in the, xia pian F fm. In his 
LZWZLL he introduces two quotations from the Laozi by saying, “in the 
pian he says”*! (there is a variant writing for pian, namely, jing #%, but 
this would be the only time that Wang Bi referred to the Laozi as a jing); 
evidently pian here is a plural and refers neither to a first nor second pian 
but rather is used interchangeably with zhang. This is confirmed by the 
fact already mentioned, that one quotation from “a later zhang” crosses 
the traditional pian division, the quotation being in zhang 28 and the 
reference to zhang 40. 

In his Fushi ji SWE 40, a work written in 1111, Chao Yuezhi R22 
says: “If we can rely on Fu Yi, Wang Bi wrote at the top of his book [the 
Laozi]: ‘The Daodejing is not divided into Dao and De chapters.’”® It 
was on the basis of this note that Dong Sijing # yy (1059-1129) wrote 
that Wang Bi did not divide the text in this manner, and in the LZWZLL, 
Wang Bi refers to his text simply as Laozi, never as “Daodejing,” or some 
similar title. This accords well with his polemical rejection of other Laozi 
interpretations current during his life. 












































CONCLUSION 


The above evidence suggests the following: 


1. The Laozi text transmitted over Wang Bi’s commentary is not 
Wang Bi’s text but rather a text gradually superseded by elements 
of the Heshang gong text. 

2. The Wang Bi Laozi Receptus has to be abandoned as a base text 
for a critical edition of the Wang Bi Laozi. 

3. Internal textual evidence suggests that the two “Old Manuscripts” 
of Fu Yi and Fan Yingyuan should be considered most closely af- 
filiated with Wang Bi’s original text, the Mawangdui manuscripts 
being more distant members of the same textual family and the 
Guodian manuscripts even more distantly related. 

4. Aconflated version of the two “Old Manuscripts,” supplemented 
by the two Mawangdui manuscripts, forms the basic core for a 
reconstruction of Wang Bi’s recension of the Laozi, the Wang Bi 
Laozi. 
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5. The Wang Bi Laozi recension was subdivided into zhang, prob- 
ably without formal markers. It was not divided into a Daojing 
and a Dejing, but it might have had two pian. 


My edition of the Wang Bi Laozi will try to do what has been sug- 
gested under point 4. The question of the transmission and present state 
of the Wang Bi commentary is treated separately in the next chapter. 


APPENDIX A 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Wang Bi Laozi Receptus AND 
Laozi TExT USED IN WANG Br Commentary 


Abbreviations used: 


MWD/A and B: Mawangdui Laozi A and B manuscripts 
GD/A/B/C: Guodian Laozi sets A, B, and C 
FY: Fu Yi 
FYY: Fan Yingyuan 
HNZ: Huainanzi 
ZZ: Zhuang (Yan) Zun 









































































































































XE: Xiang Er 
SD: Suo Dan 
I: indirect evidence 
Laozi Wang Bi Wang Bi Corroborating 
Phrase Laozi Commentary Texts 
Receptus 
1.2 Ksth By MWD/A, B 
1.5 ta we MWD/A, B;I 
22 fe MWD/A, B; GD/A 
2.4 ae F344 (17.1) MWD/B; GD/A (both only 44); I 
2.5 as Je | SDH] FY; FYY 
2.4 as LG | Nia FY; FYY 
41 y HNZ; MWD/B (#4); Wenzi; I 
4.1 lift FUEL afl MWD/B; FYY 
6.1 th he th ZAR MWD/A, B; FY 
9.1 A G MWD/B; GD/A; Guanzi 
9.2 ft St HNZ; FYY; ZZ 
10.2 fe fea 2 FY and FYY: fea 2 
10.4 HE XL] fe DLA MWD/B; FY, FYY 
10.6 = ES ME DLS MWD/B: #€ LL40; FY, FYY 
13.5,6 #..? 26..4 MWD/A, B; GD/B; FY; FYY; XE; SD 
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Laozi Wang Bi Wang Bi Corroborating 
Phrase Laozi Commentary Texts 
Receptus 
14.1 Rm wl MWD/A, B 
14.4 Lh ay D FY 
16.3 Bie ay MWD/A, B; FY; FYY 
17.6 ae Beth MWD/A, B; GD/C 
19.1 SCARE MIM AR KE FY (AE) 
201 # 3 MWD/A, B; GD/B; FY; XE 
20.4 ey Eg Lu Deming 
20.12 fff 1k HE A MWD/A, B; XE 
20.14 H FY 
2015 # aH MWD/A, B; XE; SD; FYY 
23.4 (i (5: FY (two times) 
28.7 ARS Ane MWD/A, B; HNZ; FY; FYY; ZZ 
29.4 rN NL FY 
30.1 mK aR SOR MWD/B; MWD/A: FROK F; GD/A 
30.4 ARHDLHY AR LEY MWD/A, B; GD/A; XE; SD 
34.2 Le $s FY; FYY 
3443 Sq FY; FYY 
34.3 i Ks MWD/A, B; FY; XE; SD 
35.3 2 MWD/A, B; FY; FYY; XE; SD 
37.5 AN Bi XE; SD 
38.2 HE DES MEAS 3 FY; FYY; ZZ; I; 
38.2 AUB ARLES FY; FYY; I 
38.2 8 E MWD/A, B; Hanfeizi 
40.1 i By tH, MWD/A, B; GD/A 
40.3 KRW RKRFZY MWD/B; GD/A; FY; FYY 
41.1 ah mts AEtT MWD/B; GD/B 
41.15 XK Fl 8 BY MWD/B; FYY 
42.2 wz Be MWD/A; FY; FYY 
47.1 FRG DLAI MWD/A, B; HNZ; Wenzi 
48.1 #4 ae MWD/B; GD/B; FY; FYY 
48.2 jf ue MWB/B; GD/B; FY; FYY 
48.3 3 itn Me f= Fl] 4a FY; FYY 
48.4 HY FLY 
48.4 EF KES FY; FYY; ZZ 
48.6 AS MAS MWD/B (lacuna two spaces); FY 
48.6 KF RFR MWD/B (KO); FY 
49.4 BRAK RIKI MWD/A, B; FY; FYY 
49.4 HHL WC) MWD/A; FY; FYY 
49.4 1D OF FY; FYY 
50.2 BA=A ZTE A =m Rize FY; FYY (om. jf) ZZ 
52.1 YW Ay DLE FY 
54.4 Eeaiee (EZ MWD/B; GD/B; FY; FYY; SD (3) 
54.4 Tyee TA ER Wenzi 
551) iE Be MWD/B; MWD/A |S]; GD/A; FY; 
FYY 
55.8 5 ALS 5a Al Fi FY 
56.4 Sp i MWD/A, B; GD/A; FY; FYY; HNZ; I 
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Laozi Wang Bi Wang Bi Corroborating 
Phrase Laozi Commentary Texts 
Receptus 

57.3 KEAESG Re eS FY; FYY; I 

58.6 3k 2K th MWD/B; FY 

59.2 AK (g Lu Deming 

61.4 LhaR RS ASRS Ft = FYY; FY (}4? for 8); MWD/B; (3 5. #7 
thE SF tH) 

61.9 aK BK AIK MWD/B 

62.4 mA MGS A FY; FYY 

64.8 = EA EAI FY 

65.2 8S aie FY (2 Hil) 

65.4 FeAl fe RM FY 

67.4 AE BR HERS BK MWD/A, B; FYY 

67.6 AY [age FY; FYY 

69.1 Dy RN Re AR Hy AR MWD/A, B (J5 for #5); ZZ; FY ({/5 for 
3) 

69.2 ES EF MWD/A, B; FY 

70.1 RE BZ AE MWD/A, B; FY; FYY 

70.4 Rast RET MWD/A, B; FY; FYY 

77.2 EAS FCW TE et F FY (te) 

78.1 4 (Daozang) yes MWD/A, B; FY; I 

81.4 RK ie MWD/A, B; FY; FYY; ZZ 





























APPENDIX B 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Wang Bi Laozi Receptus AND 
PLaces WHERE FAN YINGYUAN’S Laozi Daode jing 
guben jizhu COMMENTS THAT WANG Bi’s MANUSCRIPT 
COINCIDED WITH THE “OLD MANuscrIPtT[s]” 


The notes are coded as follows: 


a: Fan Yingyuan’s reading is correct, as evidenced by Wang Bi’s 
commentary 

b: Fan Yingyuan’s reading is correct, as evidenced by indirect 

evidence 

Wang Bi Laozi Receptus is correct 

both readings are incorrect 

e: evidence not conclusive 


oo 
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Laozi Wang Bi Laozi Fan Yingyuan’s Code 
Phrase Receptus “Old Manuscript” 
2.4 RYE esi hae BS YE Fs MA is a a 
93 wwe EWE b 
10.4 RAB ne Me AINE 3 RC ye Bl Ae Me LA AE a 
14.1 SZ EAA tiZT AAA d 
15.4 SURE DASE ZR DUE i LAGE Z MR b 
18.300 BIR AIA EA BIA ARTA SRB AAAALA Eb 
pa A Et Et Fg 
1991 =S@URCRE =F LA et d 
20.5 (a AR FT BS Ba rk, (ERAT c 
20.9 ff ARAMA E38) PE ABS HS FG Hi as c 
2130 Mone RS BRESHPARGEBIGHA d 
ska y TN 
21.6 Boks SRA c 
22.2 FERIA #EAITE b 
25.2 RA RA b 
25.5 FZAI BRS id b 
26.3 ee Ea b 
28.7 Ail FR Hl a 
34.2 KB RK e 
34.3 ca Py it BS tt 7S SE Bs PO iit im AE a 
34.4 LIBR ARK ELE ALLE A BK d 
35.3 3B HY 2s a 
38.1 CEFR EST RLS LER FEA ES a 
38.1 PR tR Zima LS CES ZIM ELAS a 
39.4 eLMR EA EARS ELLER RBM 78 HS b 
LE FE DARE i AS a, JEP ra A th, JERK 
N12 h@aa2 Bud SA ZA b 
41.15 MES Se Be AES BAS Be a 
42.2 AZAR DAZ APRA MIS ZLB od 
45.2 Kee TGV id c 
47.2 SER > Et RM fe b 
48.3 ZL as co ie BZ MZ, UEP a 
He fs MSR AS is HEA 
49.4 ALERT RMB BEA UZTER PRR ES ESA Pid a 
WELD 1D Fa 
51.3 HOMES OBZ HOHE ZR a 
57.3 KARTS ay PERE Ra AE ea Whe a 
59.2 x@aH FH re LA a 
64.2 FA FLEA FI e 
65.4 AICI AR SCA AR AUP AR Sh th AI At d 
67.2 RAL HRMTRS RA =A MB x b 
73.8 WHR tH 9x b 
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Chapter 2 


Patronage and the Transmission 
of the Wang Bi Commentary: 
Foundations for a Critical Edition 


THE PROBLEM 


Having outlined in the first chapter the evidence on which a new critical 
edition of the Wang Bi Laozi is to be based, we now look at the reliability 
of the current editions of the Wang Bi Commentary in order to determine 
whether a new edition is needed, and if so on what material it might be 
based. It is my contention that all current editions of the Commentary, 
with the exception of the edition included in Shima Kuni6’s Roshi kosei, 
are based on the text printed in the Daozang around 1445 and taken up 
by Zhang Zhixiang during the Wanli (1573-1620) period; that a sizably 
better text can be extracted from the collections of excerpts from Laozi 
commentaries compiled during the eleventh through thirteenth centuries, 
but that, as no single complete early text of high quality is available to 
replace the current edition, a critical edition of the Wang Bi Commentary 
will have to select the best readings for each item as a base text, critically 
edit it, and note the deviant readings of the other relevant textual tradi- 
tions. This work will be done in the critical edition of both the Wang Bi 
Laozi and the Wang Bi Commentary in this book. 

This chapter will present the evidence through a reasoned history of 
the transmission of the Wang Bi Commentary. In the process I hope to 
provide what may be called the social history of a text focusing on the 
particular type of interest that the Commentary evoked and the patronage 
it received as a consequence; both were instrumental in preventing the text 
from disappearing with the disintegration or destruction of the materials 
on which it was written at any given time. 
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In 1927, Wang Zhongmin + # Eé compiled many of the relevant 
references in earlier book catalogues and works by bibliophiles to Wang 
Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi.' Later scholars down to Hatano Taro }¥ 
% BF AEG and Shima Kunio 5 #5 & have added references.” 

We still lack, however, a reasoned history of the text integrating the 
various types of information. Such histories have been written for inde- 
pendent texts such as the Wenzi, the Huainanzi, or the Taiping jing,’ but 
perhaps due to the low esteem in which commentaries have been held, not 
for the philosophical contributions that took the commentary form. 

Opinions have ranged from the uncritical assumption that the Laozi 
inscribed over the transmitted Wang Bi Commentary is indeed the “Wang 
Bi Laozi” and that the current Wang Bi Commentary editions are indeed 
the best to be had to the radical suggestion by Hong Yixuan YH ta 
(1765-1833), who concluded in 1821 from a discrepancy between a Wang 
Bi quotation in Fa Lin’s }£#{ early-seventh-century Bianzheng lun ¥## IF. 
aa and the Wang Bi Commentary in his hand that “today’s manuscripts 
of the Wang Bi Commentary all have come to light only during the Ming 
dynasty and have perhaps been put together by later people.”* In this he 
was echoing Qian Zeng ## #7 (1629-1701), who had said: “Sadly enough, 
[Wang] Fusi’s [= Bi’s] Commentary is not transmitted or sparsely trans- 
mitted. The days of this book are already over, alas.” In fact, Wang Bi’s 
Commentary on the Laozi struggled to survive the Confucian suspicion 
that its ideological influence had contributed to the demise of the Jin & 
dynasty and the breakup of China. It competed with the commentaries 
preferred by the Daoist religious communities and with commentaries 
written by emperors who had the means to make their reading dominant. 
The text thus could not rely on the main Chinese patronage lines to secure 
its own transmission and could not even promise the copyist merit points 
in the karma register. 

The difficulty in writing the history of this Commentary is from the 
outset one of method. Most modern scholars dealing with the history 
of this text have linked the history of the Wang Bi Laozi to the Wang Bi 
Commentary, thus they have looked for the earliest monograph editions 
in which only these two appear, and together. This has led to the adoption 
of the texts of this type preserved in the Daozang and in the Siku quanshu 
and their derivatives as the standard base texts, down to the 1980 edition 
by Lou Yulie.® As the previous chapter has shown, however, the Laozi text 
over the Wang Bi Commentary had a history all its own. It was gradually 
adapted to the Heshang gong version of the Laozi, while the Laozi quota- 
tions in the Wang Bi Commentary remained largely unchanged. We are 
thus forced in a second step to study the transmission of the Commentary 
independently of the Laozi text under which it was transmitted. Shima 
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Kunio has again pioneered such an approach in his Réshi kdsei. Instead 
of following the Ming editions as everyone else had done, he looked for 
the earliest available texts of the Commentary and found them in the 
various editions of “collected commentaries” to the Laozi that had been 
put together between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries. His focus 
though was on the different lineages of the text of the Laozi, not on the 
commentaries. So while quoting what he thought were the best commentary 
texts, he did not establish a critical text for the commentaries included in 
his work, including the Wang Bi Commentary. The Wang Bi Commentary 
quotations in these collections in turn might have been, and were, attached 
to Laozi texts from lineages other than that to which the Wang Bi Laozi 
belonged. 


A HISTORY OF WANG BPS COMMENTARY 
ON THE LAOZI: THE EVIDENCE 


He Shao {uJ Bf (236-ca. 300), whose dates overlap Wang Bi’s, writes 
in his “Biography of Wang Bi” that Wang “commented on the Laozi.”’ 
Anecdotes collected by Liu Yiqing #1 #¢ (403-444) in his Shishuo xinyu 
(SSXY) tt #t#t #8, as well as by Liu Xiaobiao 4/444 (462-521) in his 
Commentary on that text, also refer to Wang Bi’s Commentary.* Most of 
these anecdotes are from earlier collections. According to one, Wang Bi’s 
mentor, He Yan {iJ Z (ca. 190-249), rewrote his own commentary on the 
Laozi into two philosophical essays after hearing Wang Bi’s interpretation 
and acknowledging its superiority over his own analysis.’ This first report 
on Wang Bi’s Commentary best defines the reason for its survival. It could 
not claim a lobby of Confucian scholars, the court, Buddhists, or Daoists. 
It could rely only on Wang Bi’s analytical skill in handling the Laozi and 
on his philosophic depth. Time and again those who took it upon them- 
selves to track down a copy and to spread it to the world were attracted 
by these qualities. Wang Bi’s fame and notoriety among his contemporaries 
and later generations rested on his two commentaries on the Laozi and 
the Zhouyi, and on his two treatises outlining their basic structure. Thus 
we have direct and indirect contemporary evidence that Wang Bi wrote a 
Commentary on the Laozi, and that it reached instant fame. 

The first three explicit verbatim quotations from this Commentary 
are in Zhang Zhan’s 4 ié (fl. 320) Commentary on the Liezi ¥l| $-3£. (We 
leave aside implicit quotations.) Zhang Zhan was related to Wang Bi, and 
(parts of?) the Liezi that he put together came from the library of Cai Rong 
#8 E4 (133-192) that had come to the Wang family.'° Like the Zhuangzi 








Example 1 from Wang Bi on Laozi 6: 
1. Zhang Zhan" [4A # A EEA SK HC] SRE FY SR a SAR 50 St ft BLN 
2 Jizhu" SMASH 
4. Daozang"* 
5. Siku’ PON Eee oA ok wit ouge eee hte NE Penge! tht A 
1. SFREA EEA Dz im A ed EP th ee BST 1 ZA 
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commentaries by Xiang Xiu and Guo Xiang, Zhang’s Commentary is in 
the tradition of Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi. It is thus probable 
for both domestic and scholarly reasons that Zhang Zhan was in posses- 
sion of a good copy of Wang Bi’s Commentary. Where the Liezi and the 
Laozi overlap, Zhang Zhan sometimes quotes Wang Bi’s Commentary. 

Such quotations enclosed in another text often preserve parts of texts 
otherwise lost or an older reading of available texts. If the separate editions 
of the text were changed, these quotations very often were not adjusted. 
The first two quotations in Zhang Zhan’s Commentary are from Wang 
Bi’s commentary on Laozi 6. The editions used for comparison are the 
oldest available Song and Ming texts. The text in square brackets is the 
Liezi/Laozi text in Zhang Zhan’s edition that quotes it, however, as being 
from the Book of the Yellow Emperor, Huangdi shu. 


Example 1 (facing page) is from Wang Bi on Laozi 6. 


Example 2 is a quotation from Wang Bi on Laozi 73 not transmitted in 
any of the Song dynasty commentary collections: 




















1. Zhang Zhan'* Hate te abe AIK me AREER A 
2. Daozang!’ " "RS BRPRR "ERK on no 
3. Siku! mom om om mm ww on 


In both cases Zhang Zhan’s reading in the two major deviations—i aH 
ZAAE versus Has LZ) KE aA ZA and HERERIK 
HS versus #£ RE fee He i 43—is superior to all surviving texts, a 
unanimous opinion among modern editors. The surviving editions, how- 
ever, share a homogeneous if corrupt reading, suggesting that they all go 
back to a single edition with a substantial number of misreadings. The same 
feature is shared by the Laozi text printed over Wang Bi’s Commentary in 
the surviving editions that feature only Wang’s Commentary. They rather 
uniformly disagree with the provable original readings in Wang Bi’s Laozi 
text. The comparative study of different surviving Ming and later editions, 
as undertaken by Hatano Taro and others, while necessary and useful, 
does not provide enough textual diversity to allow for the elimination of 
even the major corruptions. 

One element is not visible in the first comparison above. All variants 
of the textus receptus append the whole commentary to this zhang to the 
end of the Laozi text. Zhang Zhan in fact quotes two commentary pas- 
sages. The first ends with % 4k, then the Laozi text % 4,2 fF", followed by 
the rest of the commentary. On the basis of the textus receptus of Wang’s 
Commentary, it is hard to judge which organization should be preferred. 
There are many instances where a commentary is attached to each phrase, 
and sometimes to a section of a phrase, but others, such as the commen- 
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tary to Laozi 38, have a coherent long essay as commentary. Given the 
date and overall quality of Zhang Zhan’s quotations, including the fact 
that the wording of the Liezi text in which he quotes Wang Bi definitely 
represents with Kit Z ti the wording of Wang Bi’s Laozi text instead of 
the Afi in the Wang Bi textus receptus, Zhang Zhan’s arrangement 
seems preferable. 

From these two examples we formulate three hypotheses: 





1. Since all three quotations reappear in their entirety in the editions 
surviving to the present, the survival rate of individual passages 
from Wang Bi’s Commentary is high. 


2. No manuscript find during the last 400 years has enabled schol- 
ars to directly base a text of the Commentary on an “old” Tang 
or pre-Tang manuscript. The high degree of coincidence between 
the quotations and the extant texts suggests a fairly uninterrupted 
textual transmission down to the first printed editions in our 


hands. 


3. The Wang Bi Commentary had a high textual status since the time 
when the base text for the surviving editions was fixed, so that it 
was substantially transmitted without further unnoted emenda- 
tions. This hypothesis by and large also applies to the Laozi quo- 
tations within the Commentary. We shall try to test these hypoth- 
eses and add others. 


Liu Xiaobiao 4242 (462-521), the commentator of the Shishuo 
xinyu, quotes Wang Bi’s Commentary once. 


Example 3 (facing page) from Wang Bi on Laozi 39. 


It is evident that Liu Xiaobiao quotes excerpts from two different Commen- 
tary sections. Both are extant in the transmitted texts. The first is uniformly 
corrupt in the various prints of the textus receptus in the formula — Z 
AE. The fifth-century Buddhist Huida #43 quotes the same passage in his 
Zhao lun shu # ig Gi in the same wording as Liu Xiaobiao, confirming 
the assumption that it is the older (and better) reading.” 

Liu Xiaobiao never refers to the Heshang gong commentary on the 
Laozi. This gives us a glimpse at the circles in which the Wang Bi Com- 
mentary enjoyed prestige. The Shishuo xinyu records and glorifies the 
intellectual achievements of the scions of the aristocratic families and their 
friends between the second and fourth centuries. The intellectual tradi- 
tion recorded here is clearly that of Wang Bi. The Laozi quotations in Liu 




















Example 3 from Wang Bi on Laozi 39: 
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Xiaobiao’s Commentary accordingly are most probably from Wang Bi’s 
Laozi text. Huida, in his turn, wrote a commentary to Seng Zhao’s {# 3 
(384-414) Zhao lun Bi, the most important set of Buddhist treatises 
written in fifth-century China. Like his teacher, Kumarajiva (d. 412°), 
Seng Zhao is credited with a commentary on the Laozi,** and both moved 
within an intellectual framework set by third-century philosophers such 
as Wang Bi. Liu Xiaobao also provides us with the text’s title at the time, 
Laozi zhu €fF3E. 

The growth of Daoist influence throughout the fifth and sixth centuries, 
often with strong imperial patronage, gradually led to the ascendance of the 
Heshang gong commentary and the Laozi text transmitted over it. During 
the same period, the Later Han transformation of Laozi into a high, even 
supreme, god had been fleshed out with a plethora of stories, including the 
claim that Laozi had gone West to convert the barbarians, who now came 
back as Buddhists. Wei Zheng’s #4 (#1 (580-643) handbook of memorable 
sayings and principles for the education of the crown prince, the Qunshu 
zhiyao ft iG 8, ended up using only the Heshang gong version.”° 

Wang Bi’s Commentary, however, continued to be copied and is listed 
in the book catalogue of the Sui shu under the title Laozi Daode jing in 
2 juan with a Commentary by Wang Bi. It was further appreciated by 
scholars active in the revival of classical studies at the time, most promi- 
nently Fu Yi {28 (555-629), who collected and analyzed a number of 
“Old Manuscripts” of the Laozi. His interest was in the Laozi itself. Since 
the Later Han, these manuscripts mostly also carried commentaries, so 
that he often defined them by the commentary with which they came. 
Among those he found were two “Wang Bi texts,” that is, Laozi texts with 
Wang Bi’s Commentary, one having 5,683, and the other having 5,610 
characters. Fu Yi did not express a preference for either the Heshang gong 
or the Wang Bi commentary or text; his own (surviving) conflated edition 
of a Guben Laozi 4 AF, however, clearly rejects the Heshang gong 
version of the Laozi and might even have been circulated as an antidote 
against it.”° 

Among the scholars reacting against a style of commenting that 
was more associative than analytical, we also find Lu Deming |” (#—A 
(556-627), who decided to base his phonetic notes on the Laozi, the Laozi 
Daodejing yinyi 2 -¥ 38 (Ei & # (which also contains information on 
textual variants in the editions over different commentaries), on Wang Bi’s 
text. While not doubting the authenticity of the Heshang gong commentary, 
he eventually comes out in favor of the Wang Bi Commentary, saying: 





















































[This, Heshang gong’s commentary] talks about the essentials 
of bringing order to one’s body and to the state. There was 
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none among the later intellectuals who would not hold his 
words about the Dark in high esteem. Only Wang Fusi [= Bi] 
had a finer grasp on the pointers towards the empty and nega- 
tivity.” 


In the Laozi Daodejing yinyi we have phonetic glosses on terms of 
Wang Bi’s Commentary to no less than 56 of the 81 zhang of the Laozi. 
There are no phonetic glosses for other commentators. He took Wang Bi 
as the “standard” commentary in the same manner in which he took the 
Lunyu Commentary compiled by He Yan and his associates as his “stan- 
dard” for the Lunyu. With one single exception, all his notations from 
Wang Bi’s Commentary can be found in the extant text. The exception is 
a missing piece in zhang 27.”8 The Laozi Daodejing yinyi, in our hands, 
however, had been tampered with even before the twelfth century, so that 
it is not as reliable a guide to the Wang Bi text as it might originally have 
been. In his phonetic notes on the Xiaojing 44%, Lu Deming gives the 
titles and numbers of the section headings. He does not do so in his Laozi 
Daodejing yinyi. 

From this we extract a fourth hypothesis. The zhang of the Laozi 
were neither numbered nor titled in the Wang Bi Laozi zhu manuscript in 
Lu Deming’s hand. This might reflect the original Wang Bi arrangement. 
The only dated third-century fragment of a manuscript of a Laozi is the 
Suo Dan of 270, found in Dunhuang. In this manuscript, the zhang are 
not numbered, have no titles, and are separated by beginning a new zhang 
with a new line.”? The undated but also early Xiang Er 48 ff manuscript 
from Dunhuang, S 6825,*° also has no titles. It does not even begin a new 
zhang with a new line, and it does not visibly separate text and com- 
mentary. The transformation of texts from an amorphous endless line of 
Chinese characters to a visibly structured textual body with a title, table 
of contents, separation of chapters and sections, and text and commentary 
was a slow process, the history of which is still to be written.** 

While not giving headings for the zhang, Lu Deming gives the titles 
dao jing 34#% and de jing (2# to the two chapters in the manner of the 
Heshang gong }#J_ [28 commentary. While this tradition can be traced 
as far back as the Mawangdui B manuscript, it seems not to have been a 
feature of the original form of Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi. 

Lu Deming’s preface and his use of the Wang Bi Laozi are important 
evidence for the esteem in which Wang Bi’s Commentary was again held, 
as well as of efforts to make it more widely available. Wang Bi’s Zhouyi 
zhu je] AYE, Commentary to the Zhouyi, at about the same time became 
the official commentary to this text for the Tang dynasty and had been 
provided with a subcommentary by Kong Yingda fL#H3% (574-648). It 
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had achieved this prominence only after years of bitter struggles between 
the proponents of three different Z/ouyi commentaries, those of Zheng 
Xuan &§% (127-200), Wang Su — ff (195-256), and Wang Bi.*? The 
analytical method applied by Wang Bi to this text is similar to that ap- 
plied to the Laozi, quite apart from the fact that Wang read both works 
as approaches to a similar philosophic dilemma. 

Another famous scholar from that generation, Yan Shigu @AEif ff 
(581-645), who wrote the most important commentary to Ban Gu’s 
Hanshu, found an “old [Liu] Song-dynasty manuscript,” of Wang Bi’s 
Commentary, that is, from a time between 420 and 479. There should 
have been numerous copies of Wang Bi’s Commentary in the south in the 
libraries of the northern elite fleeing there, quite apart from the fact that 
the Liu Song established xuanxue K% ™ as the most important of the fields 
of scholarship, ahead of ru ff, “Confucianism,” wenxue C, “litera- 
ture,” and shi #1, “the histories.”*? Although Yan Shigu’s own Xuanyan 
xinji ming Lao bu % S # ac HA BB, of which a fragment survives among 
Pelliot’s Dunhuang manuscripts, generally follows Heshang gong’s reading 
and reproduces in the introduction the Heshang gong lore, Yan also was 
interested in what Wang Bi had to say. He writes in a slightly confusing 
passage: 








Wang Bi, zi Fusi, from Shanyang, managed in his official ca- 
reer to become a shangshu lang. [He died] in the 10th year of 
the zhengshi era [249] in his 24th year. [I, Yan Shigu] checked 

a [Liu] Song manuscript which said: “Wang Fusi was famous 
among later [generations] for his Commentary on the Daode 
[jing] in two pian; he linked the symbols [for heaven and earth], 
the highest yang number being the 9, he set the limit at nine 
times nine. That is why there are 81 zhang [in his Laozi].”*™ 


To my knowledge, no other source makes the claim that it was Wang 
Bi who established the division in 81 zhang. This often is attributed to 
Liu Xiang.*° It is plausible, however, that this number should have been 
fixed since his time. Obviously the Wang Bi Commentary in Yan Shigu’s 
hands had this number; the confirmation of this number by the “old” Liu 
Song text was necessary, since different divisions of the Laozi, such as the 
one by Zhuang Zun, existed and continued to be produced. The second 
important piece of information is that copies of Wang Bi’s Commentary 
were already hard to get. Third, the text seems to have circulated now 
under the title Daode jing zhu j8 (AKG. We formulate a fifth hypothesis: 
although not formally divided by number and title, Wang Bi’s Laozi zhu 
had eighty-one zhang, as confirmed for the fifth and sixth centuries. 
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The coexistence of the Wang Bi and Heshang gong commentaries in 
Lu Deming and Yan Shigu also can be observed in Li Shan’s 7 ## (d. 689) 
Commentary to the Wenxuan, which makes use of both commentaries. 
Li Shan quotes Wang Bi’s Commentary twenty-seven times in his own 
Commentary to the Wenxuan.* Asa rule, he quotes the title as Laozi zhu. 
All but two quotations can be located in the extant texts.°” The number 
of quotations with some textual deviation is twenty.°* Of these twenty 
readings, internal and external evidence prompted me to accept fourteen, 
fully or in part, as genuine.” 
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Most differences are in particles, where textual variations usually are 
largest but meaning is least likely to be influenced. Substantial clarifica- 
tions in meaning, as found in Zhang Zhan’s quotations, are few, namely, 
those cases where text has been lost. In one case, the interlocking of text 
and commentary is arranged differently.*” The text, however, is quoted 
in excerpts, and there are no good grounds to accept this arrangement. 
Li Shan’s quotations often are excerpts, and the writing is riddled with 
mistakes. However, from the high coincidence between the quotations 
from Wang Bi’s Commentary and Li Shan’s Commentary on the Wenxuan 
we can infer that, in quality and quantity, the seventh-century Wang Bi 
Commentary text had survived the conflagrations of the preceding centu- 
ries rather well and is part of a fairly unbroken transmission down to the 
editions that have come to us. 

A few decades after Li Shan, in 719, the famous historian, Liu Zhiji 3] 
£¢% (661-721), proceeded to challenge the authenticity of the Heshang 
gong commentary in a memorial to the Ministry of Propriety and another 
one directly to the throne. 





The Laozi most commonly circulating now, 4{8 Ft tt #-F, 

is that with the Heshang gong Commentary. Its preface says: 
“Heshang gong is a man living during the reign of Emperor 
Wen of the Han (r. 176-159 B.c.£.); he made himself a straw 
hut at Riverbend 7 fH [near the Huanghe], and took his ep- 
onym [Heshang gong, the Gentleman Living by the (Yellow) 
River] from there. He handed the Laozi commented by him to 
Emperor Wen, and thereupon soared into space and went to- 
wards Heaven.” Evidently these are trite words not worthy of a 
classic, trivia as they circulate among the vulgar. 

[Now] to the facts, as the bibliographical section of the 
History of the [Former] Han lists three scholars with commen- 
taries on the Laozi, but has never heard of any explanations 
coming from someone “by the River, jf] _[,” is this not the 
case of a [later] commentator making up such a tale because he 
wanted to have this affair appear miraculous? [This Commen- 
tary’s] language is uncouth and his reasoning distorted. Already 
those content with [such simple tasks as] differentiating the 
purple from the red or to separate the wheat from the beans, 
will scoff at its fallacies, how much more the knowledgeable! 
How can [Ho-shang-kung] match Wang Bi’s brilliant talent and 
superb insight [with which he, as the Xici #2 §# says of the divi- 
natory capacity of the milfoil stalks and turtle shells] “explores 
the abscond and brings out the hidden.” As, upon examination, 
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his [Wang Bi’s] comments are superior in terms of meaning and 
purport [§& for 4 ]* the unequivocal rejection of the Heshang 
gong and promotion of Wang Fusi [Bi] would indeed be most 


appropriate for those engaged in study.” 














In Liu Zhiji’s argument we find the same rationale for preserving and 
spreading Wang Bi’s Commentary that had made He Yan abandon his 
own project. 

The State Council, to whom the matter was referred, had a committee 
discuss the issue. Its members were luminaries such as Sima Zheng Al AR, 
a professor at the Imperial University, Xi Changtong fi) @ iH, a professor 
at the First College, and eight others. At the end of May 719, they came 
up with a compromise supported by Liu Zhiji. 





















































We also received a memorial claiming that Laozi’s [elaborations] 
on dao 3 and de {# are truly [# for ;]°° words concerning 
the Dark %. Though there have been many commentators, few 
have exhausted their purport. “Heshang gong” is a fictitious 
appellation, there is no such person in the historical records 
of the Han. Yet, his Commentary has the nurture of spirit as 
its principal aim and non-interference as its mainstay. His lan- 
guage is easy, and his principles are encompassing. On the small 
[scale of the individual], it helps in nurturing the self and to 
clear up one’s sincerity, and on the grand [scale of the state] it 
can be instrumental to pacify men and bring peace to the state. 
Hence Gu Huan fA @€ [read #% for #{; himself a Laozi com- 
mentator] (390-453) said “Though Heshang gong is called a 
commentary to a book, it in fact is a text [written in order to] 
establish a teaching [of his own]. Throughout he dwells little on 
distant matters but brings out things of immediate application.” 
This may be accepted as a well-informed statement. 

Wang Fusi [Bi] [on the other hand] was sophisticated and 
skilled at speaking about the Dark and probed the essentials 
of the Way. [Even with regard to such esoteric topics as] bring- 
ing to an end the spiritual functions ## 4°! in [what the Laozi 
5.3 refers to as] the “drum and flute” [of the space between 
Heaven and Earth] or maintaining calm and silence in [what 
Laozi 6.1 calls] “the dark female animal % 4(,,” his reasonings 
are clear and the pointers [he encores) subtle. In the realm of 
the Philosophy of the Dark % ®, this [read < for #4] definitely 
is the best. But when it comes 6 being accessible to people and 
setting up [clear] arguments, to nurturing the self and spreading 
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the Way, Heshang gong has the advantage. With regard to these 
two commentaries by Wang [Bi] and Heshang gong, we now 
look forward to and apply for it that students are required to 
act on them both. 


Liu Zhiji’s memorial seems to have caused quite a controversy at the 
university. The final imperial edict closing the matter on May 28 refers 
disapprovingly to “discussive gatherings of our students.” Interestingly, 
the edict referred to imperial attempts to “search for unnoticed texts and 
neglected fragments far and wide” in order to secure materials to restore 
the correct texts. This search had prompted Liu Zhiji to submit his me- 
morial in the first place. The edict decided: “Let... the Heshang gong 
commentary . . . remain in force as before. Since few have used the Wang 
[Bi] commentary, . . . let encouragement be given to its study so that its 
transmission might not terminate.” Also, during the first half of the eighth 
century, Zhang Junxiang "& #9 came out with a first collection of com- 
mentaries to the Laozi, the Sanshi jia zhujie Daode jing =-+- 3k i+ fH 
{#i #8, the Assorted commentaries by 30 authors on the “Daode jing,” in 
which he included Wang Bi as well as other third-century commentators. 
The text is lost.*3 

Although “few have used” the Wang Bi commentary at this time, and 
although the Heshang gong version was “most commonly circulating,” 
Wang Bi’s Commentary attracted very strong and prominent support, and 
it was probably more widely copied as a consequence of this 719 edict. It 
is quoted in sources as diverse as the Chuxue ji #)*#ac. by Xu Jian (RBS 
(659-729), Fa Lin’s }£ Ff (572-640) Bianzheng lun #3 iE #7, and Hui 
Lin’s £4 (737-820) Yigie jing yinyi —U) KF #8. This indicates that 
the text was relatively widely available in philosophic circles. 

Eventually, however, the emperor who had signed the above edict had 
his own revelation, which installed him as the one, and most authoritative, 
commentator of the Laozi. The Tang Imperial Family Li 4 inherited an 
old claim by many aspirants for power during the Six Dynasties to have 
descended from Laozi, to whom the family name Li was ascribed in the 
Shiji. The claim implied the religious authority to rule as well as a social 
ideal as encoded in the text transmitted under the name of Laozi.°” Since 
the Six Dynasties, emperors had taken to writing the official commentary 
to the Laozi themselves, a habit sustained from Liang Wudi (r. 502-550) 
to the founder of the Ming dynasty. Eventually, in 731 Emperor Xuanzong 
had a dream encounter with Laozi, who confirmed that Laozi was the 
ancestor of the Imperial Family.°* This association made the Laozi even 
more important, and it was introduced into the state examinations for a 
time. 
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The emperor had been initiated into the Daoist order in 721, and 
shortly thereafter he set out to produce an imperial Laozi commentary, 
begun in 724 and finished in about 733, two years after his dream.*’ This 
text is strictly based on the Laozi tradition associated with the Zhuang 
(Yan) Zun and Heshang gong commentaries, and it seems to have prac- 
tically eclipsed the Wang Bi Commentary. The book catalogues in the 
two Tang histories probably carry Wang Bi’s Commentary under the title 
Xuanyan xinji daode KF #i ali in 2 j. with Wang Bi’s commentary, 
and Wang Bi zhu Xinji xuanyan Daode ¥. iit #f al KX Sia in 2 j. 
As Takeuchi Yoshio has pointed out, xuanyan xinji is a general title for 
Laozi commentaries, confirmed by Yan Shigu’s commentary with the title 
Xuanyan xinji ming Lao bu KS # al HA Bp .*' However, no steles were 
engraved with Wang Bi’s Commentary, and no fragments were found 
in Dunhuang. Only Du Guangting #£3¢/ (850-933) refers to it in his 
monumental description of Laozi studies. 

The Song dynasty again saw a revival of interest in Wang Bi. The 
authority of the Heshang gong commentary as well as Xuanzong’s com- 
mentary had suffered from the demise of the Tang dynasty. In the preface to 
his 1229 compilation of commentaries to the Laozi, Peng Si 87 #4 adduces 
various imperial references to the importance of Wang Bi’s Commentary for 
the management of the state. Quoting the section on Buddhists and Taoists 
from the now lost [San chao] guoshi [=.#\] B45, Peng Si writes: 






































In 994, Emperor Zhenzong said to his prime minister: “The 
daojing and the dejing [of the Laozi] do [in fact] contain the 
essentials for regulating the times. But although Minghuang’s [= 
Tang Xuanzong’s] commentaries are remarkable in their bril- 
liance, the commentaries by Wang Bi are simple in their words, 
but profound in their meaning. They truly have grasped the 
purest purport [of the Laozi].” As a consequence he ordered 
[blocks with the Wang Bi Commentary] to be cut.® 


Zhenzong is known for his efforts in building up the Imperial Library, 
not only with manuscripts and prints but with printing blocks.® Various 
sources suggest that these blocks were not cut for the immediate printing 
of some larger number of copies but to prevent copying errors and to es- 
tablish a reproducible official text without going through the cumbersome 
labor of cutting it into stone. Whenever a copy was needed, it would be 
printed. Du Guangting already reports this procedure for his magisterial 
work. Paul Demiéville has found other sources. For example, a copy of the 
Buddhist canon was printed from the Sichuan blocks for a Japanese visitor 
in 985.6 While the emperor’s order did not necessarily make the Wang 
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Bi Commentary publicly available, it was an important sign of imperial 
patronage. Before Huizong’s own Commentary of 1118, no Song emperor 
wrote an “imperial commentary” to the Laozi. The statement by Zhenzong 
therefore dethroned the Tang Emperor Xuanzong’s Commentary as the 
guiding light for reading this text and temporarily established the Wang 
Bi Commentary in its place. This palace edition of 994 was probably the 
first monograph edition of Wang Bi’s Commentary published under the 
Song. The Wang Bi Laozi zhu #-f-#£ mentioned in the Songshi book 
catalogue might refer to this edition in the Imperial Library. The title in the 
Songshi rejects the more fanciful titles that the Laozi had received during 
the Tang dynasty and restored Wang Bi’s Commentary to the name it had 
in pre-Tang and early-Tang texts. The various editions and selections to 
be published during the next two centuries reflected an important political 
element, which we will not be able to explore here. 

There was at the same time a renewed philological interest not re- 
stricted to Shang and Zhou bronzes and other artifacts but including 
manuscripts of texts whose tradition had been interrupted by the confla- 
gration and turmoil after the rebellion of An Lushan. We know of at least 
one private copy of Zhang Junxiang’s Sanshi jia zhujie Daode jing with 
its sizable amounts of Wang Bi’s Commentary surviving into the Song, 
described by Chao Gongwu in the late twelfth century as being in his huge 
library in Sichuan.® Following Zhang’s tradition, various compilations 
were made during the eleventh and twelfth centuries into which old and 
contemporary commentaries were included whole or in part. 

Chen Jingyuan [Rt 7c (1025-1094), a Daoist priest in the Nanzong 
lineage from Nancheng in Jiangxi, who lived on Tiantai shan, took up this 
tradition, and from his vast collection of commentaries he put together a 
compendium of what he considered the best comments on the individual 
passages of the Laozi. Chen was famous for his collection and collation 
of old Daoist manuscripts, and in 1091 Wang Qinchen +.$X Fa, director 
of the Imperial Library, proposed that he be put in charge of collating 
Daoist books and establishing standard texts for them at the Imperial 
Library.*” Chen Jingyuan’s Daode zhen jing zangshi zuanwei pian }4 (8 
AS Gek =E 22 fm has survived in the Daozang.® According to the preface 
by Yang Zhonggeng f#{HH Ht, dated 1258, Chen Jingyuan “collected the 
best of the various commentaries and collated these [excerpts from the 
commentaries] for the purposes of private transmission from master” [to 
student]. When Chen was invited to the palace by Emperor Shenzong ‘ff! 
az between 1068 and 1078, he submitted the manuscript to be included 
in the Daoist canon that was then being compiled. Nearly two centuries 
later, Yang Zhonggeng himself used this collation to great benefit, and, 
“because there was no good print around and it had no wide circulation, 
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[he] took the volumes from [his own] library, corrected them painstakingly, 
collected subscriptions from gentlemen of fine virtue and [finally] ordered 
craftsmen to cut the printing blocks so that it would be handed down 
without falling into oblivion.” Accordingly, the book was published or 
republished by patronage in 1258, but the text itself—aside from emenda- 
tions—was written between 1068 and 1078. The book catalogue of the 
Songshi does not list this title, but Wang Zhongmin suggests that a book 
by this title by a Biyun zi #222 is actually Chen’s book. Chen’s Daoist 
name was Bixu zi #4! jaz, and Wang assumes that yun 2 is a misprint 
for xu fig.” 

The text carries Chen’s own extensive Commentary, many quotations 
from Zhuang (Yan) Zun’s Commentary, plus smaller amounts from He- 
shang gong, Xuanzong, and others. Chen frequently refers to an “old 
manuscript” of the Laozi that probably had no commentary, as well as to 
the readings of Heshang gong or Wang Bi and to Fu Yi’s edition, trying to 
establish an authentic Laozi text beyond the commentary traditions. He 
gives eight passages where his “Wang Bi MS” or “Old Wang MS” differs 
from the text he established. In each case the reading he gives is prefer- 
able to that of the textus receptus. He had a very high-quality Wang Bi 
Laozi text. As he quotes from all parts of Wang Bi’s Laozi Commentary, 
we may presume that his text was complete. The quality of his Wang Bi 
Laozi supports the assumption that his text of the Wang Bi Commentary 
was equally authentic. Sadly, there are only four quotations from the Wang 
Bi Commentary in this collection, from 10.9, 13.5/6, 43.2, and 55.3, all 
matched by the surviving editions. They are excerpts and, in the case of 
43.2, bolster a reading different from that presented by some other Song 
dynasty quotations. Chen’s text supports the claim that complete Wang Bi 
Commentary manuscripts survived the conflagrations of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and that Wang Bi continued to be regarded as an important com- 
mentator, although eclipsed by Zhuang (Yan) Zun and even Xuanzong. 

Wang Pang’s Daode zhen jing jizhu 38 (8 BM FE” that survives 
in the Daozang includes commentaries by Emperor Xuanzong, Heshang 
gong, Wang Bi, and Wang Anshi’s son Pang 5% himself. The latter’s 
Commentary had been completed in 1070 and seems to have been writ- 
ten to attract Wang Anshi’s attention.” In the preface to his own Com- 
mentary, which is reprinted in the beginning of this edition, Wang Pang 
argues that the two main commentaries “circulating in our times” are 
those by Wang Bi and Zhang Yue 4 if (d. 730), whose “texts each had 
their strengths and weaknesses, but both had more than one place where 
they fell short of the meaning.” The postface by Liang Jiong #34, dated 
1089, argues that “among the explanations of the three [old] scholars 
[that is, Heshang gong, Wang Bi and Xuanzong] one could not but accept 
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one part but reject another. However, each one of these [explanations] 
has its strengths but as to their ultimate purport, they all penetrated to 
the root of the Great Way.””3 The postface then proceeds to describe the 
“contemporary scholar,” namely, Wang Pang. Preferences are expressed 
in this edition through the sequence in which commentaries are quoted in 
each section. In practically all cases, the commentaries by Xuanzong and 
Heshang gong come first. This seems a political oddity, since these were 
the official commentaries of the preceding dynasty. A Mr. Zhang, who is 
described as being quite a scholar, although his full name is not given, 


frustrated by the fact that those who held the [Daode] jing in 
their hands did not understand about the Way, ordered scholars 
from [his?] academy to collate these four commentaries, where- 
upon, without adding or deleting a thing, he had them printed 
so that they might circulate in the world and spread the teach- 
ing of [the Laozi].”4 


The postface was written for this edition. It emphasizes the crucial philo- 
sophical and analytical importance of these commentaries in view of the 
shallow understanding of contemporary Daoists. Wang Zhongmin has 
suggested that an edition by a Wen Ruhai SCAN, Jizhu Laozi it EF, 
listed in the book catalogue of the Song shi as containing the very same 
commentaries, might be identical.” 

This Jizhu edition contains a text of the Wang Bi Commentary as 
complete as it was available to the editors, but under a Laozi text from 
a different tradition. A check of the first twenty zhang showed that the 
Wang Bi commentaries to all but one zhang were complete. The last two 
commentaries from zhang 15 are missing, and Wang Bi’s commentary 
for 5.1 has been misassigned to Heshang gong. The edition follows the 
text/commentary sequence as the editors found it in the base editions. In 
this respect, there is practically no deviation from all other texts that have 
come to us. No Song print of this edition survives. While it is possible 
that the copies surviving in the Ming dynasty had deteriorated, there is no 
reason to assume that this text had been tampered with before finding its 
way into the Zhengtong Daozang of 1445, and thence into our hands. 

This text is the oldest available complete edition of Wang Bi’s Com- 
mentary [without a Wang Bi Laozi text]. Its quality is good. Though it 
shares many of the corrupt passages with the other texts, it also preserves 
commentaries absent elsewhere as well as many better readings, as will 
be identified in the notes to my edition/translation. For this reason, Shima 
Kunio has made it his base text for most of his edition of the Wang Bi 
Commentary beyond zhang 11. 
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It seems, however, that the availability of Wang Bi’s Commentary 
remained low even in the capital. Dong Jiong #34 (twelfth century) 
reports in his Cangshu zhi ji# iG: “When during the Chongning era 
(1102-1107) the present dynasty undertook again to edit the Daoist 
canon, the books by the other authors [i.e., the commentaries included 
into Zhang Junxiang’s Jizhu daode jing] were already no longer present in 
the [Imperial] Collection; only [the commentaries] by Xuanzong, Heshang 
gong, Yen Zun, and Lu Xisheng as well as Fu Yi’s Guben Daode jing 
AN 8 (24 remained.””¢ 

One generation after Chen Jingyuan and the Jizhu, Chao Yuezhi 36 it 
Z (1059-1129), who admired Sima Guang and was in turn admired by 
Su Shi [as is well documented in the Song Yuan xue’an 7c ¥ |, joined 
in efforts to reestablish a reliable tradition of Laozi interpretation.” His 
preface, written in 1115, suggests that he was the first private Song scholar 
on record to come out with a separate edition of Wang Bi’s Commentary on 
the Laozi. It had the un-Daoist title of Wang Bi Laozi Daode jing £4} 
34 (#2 #6 in two juan. Well in tune with the high appreciation that scholars 
from the early Song had of Zhuang (Yan) Zun’s writings on the Laozi, Chao 
Yuezhi sets Wang Bi in this tradition and joins in the praise for the philo- 
sophical and analytical quality of the Wang Bi Commentary and its unique 
understanding of the Laozi. Chao, it should be noted, was not a Daoist, 
and the title for his text, which has been kept in the preface conserved 
in later Daozang and Siku editions, although they no longer had Chao’s 
text itself, dissociates itself from the Daoist type of title. Chao writes: 
































Studies with a true grasp of the Laozi are all in the tradition of 
Yan Junping’s [Zhuang Zun’s] [Daode jing] zhigui. How could 
his [Wang Bi’s] statement [in his comment on Laozi 38.2] that 
humaneness, righteousness, and ritual behavior cannot be used 
on their own but that one has to make use of them relying on 
the Way, as well [as his words] that Heaven, Earth, and the ten 
thousand kinds of entities are all grasped in the One, be only 
of importance for the Laozi [they are universally true]! The 
hundred scholars have absolutely to be made familiar with this 
[argumentation]. I thus came to the insight that the core of 
[Wang] Bi [’s philosophy] was his deep [understanding] of the 
Laozi and that [his understanding of the Zhou]yi was inferior 
[to this]. From the fact that in his [Zhou]yi [Commentary] he 
largely copied the Laozi’s pointers while he did not take mate- 
rial for [his] Laozi [interpretation] from the [Zhou]yi,”* the 
evidence is absolutely clear to see where he excels and where he 
is deficient. Alas, how difficult is scholarship! 
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[Wang] Bi knew that [the Laozi 31] from the words {# 
FAKE BB to the words HAS DLE 4 Z were not Laozi’s 
words, but indeed he did not know that one finds [the words in 
Laozi 27.5 and 27.6] BMA AH SREY 
only in Heshang gong, but that they do not appear in the old 
MSS, which one can verify in Fu Yi [’s edition]. However, Wang 
Bi wrote on top of this book [= Commentary of his]: “The 
Daode jing does not separate the [Laozi] into two parts, one 
dealing with dao, the other with de.” This [organization of the 
Laozi, present in my, Chao’s, edition], is much closer to the old 
[original form of the text]. It really is a pity that there are many 
mistakes in the characters to the point that there are [passages] 
one can barely read [= make sense of]. It is always said that the 
relationship of [Wang] Bi with Laozi, Zhang Zhan 4 ifé with 
Liezi 9l|--, Guo Xiang 38 with Zhuangzi #2, Du Yu ft 
¥€ with Mr. Zuo & F& [presumed author of the Zuo zhuan], 
Fan Ning 7f 2 with Gu Liang #¢% [presumed author of the 
Gu Liang zhuan], Mao Chang £8 with the Shiljing] #, and 
Guo Pu 3S with the Er Ya ff #£ altogether forms scholarship 
from one and the same school. Although there are some in later 
generations who made the effort [to write new commentaries] it 
was not easy [for them] to contribute [something new]. I have 
thus [simply] copied out Wang Bi’s book [without change for 
publication], and affixed this preface to it. Dingchou day, 10th 
month, yimo cyclical year in the Zhenghe era BLA (= 1115), 
Chao Yuezhi from Songshan [in Henan].” 































































































There is to my knowledge no manuscript or quotation from the Laozi for 
which the above description concerning zhang 27 holds true. I assume 
that the text has to be read differently. The Fu Yi “Old MS” transmitted 
in the Daozang is not the text referred to by Fan Yingyuan or by Chao 
Yuezhi, and in this transmitted text, the entire passage occurs. Wang Bi’s 
Commentary, however, has no reference to the second part, namely, the 
phrase Hy 2 RC i fe HEY in Laozi 27.6, and I therefore think that this 
was the passage Chao had in mind, while quoting the first part for textual 
framework.* The texts in the Daozang, Siku quanshu, and Guyi congshu, 
to which this preface is appended, do not fit the particulars mentioned in 
the preface. It is thus the remnant of a lost early monograph edition of 
Wang Bi’s Commentary. The difficulties of acquiring a monograph edition 
of Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi in the early twelfth century are 
epitomized by Chao Gongwu’s not having such a copy in his huge Sichuan 
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collection, although he himself came out with an edition of the Laozi text 
in which all variants were listed.* 

Chao Yuezhi’s text is followed by Xiong Ke’s RE 5e (ca. 1111-1184), 
dated 1170, which gives another story of patronage publishing of the 
Laozi during the Song. 





I have read in the Xianping sheng yu jh #238, the Holy [Em- 
peror Zhenzong’s] Sayings from the Xianping era [993-1004]: 
“The Daode jing by Laozi contains the essentials for regulating 
the times; although the explanations [on the Laozi] by Ming- 
huang [= Tang Xuanzong] are glittering and spectacular, the 
commentaries by Wang Bi are simple in their words and pro- 
found in their meaning, and it is truly he [Wang Bi] who grasps 
the pure purport of Mr. Lao.”*? Since that time I have spent 
much effort to find the commentaries Wang [Bi] had made, but 
nowadays they are a rarity. I finally got them only after a long 
[search]: I have been in past years a district examiner in Jian- 
ning 4424 [in Hubei] and was always after publications; in this 
way I also got hold of the edition with the preface by Mr. Chao 
Yidao [= Yuezhi], which does not separate the [Laozi| into two 
parts, one dealing with dao, the other with de, and also has no 
chapter headings. I was elated at how close to the old [form of 
the textual organization of the Laozi] this [edition of his] was 
and hand-copied it for [my] collection. In 1170 I was assigned 
to teach in Jinkou [the port of the Grand Canal on the Yang- 
tse]. [There] I had [this text] again cut on [new] printing blocks 
so that it might be handed down [to further generations]. As 

to the mistakes in the [Chinese] characters [in this text], my 
precursor had been unable to correct them, how could I dare 
to change them at random! That will have to wait for someone 
with [more] knowledge. [Written] on the 24th day of the 3rd 
month [of the year 1170], by Xiong Ke, Gentleman for At- 
tendance and Acting as Professor at the Prefectural School of 
Zhenjiang prefecture.*? 





Although commercial publishing had been rapidly developing under 
the Southern Song, circulation seems to have been small: the easiest way 
to get a copy of a printed book was still to copy it by hand.* This Xiong 
Ke did with the print that he must have seen at a scholar’s house. The 
reading public, however, was national in scale, so that published texts 
were spread over wide geographic areas. 
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From Xiong Ke’s account we gather that, like Chao Yuezhi, he had 
not endeavored to correct the errors in his manuscript but, true to the 
philological spirit of the time, printed it in the form that he found it, 
without the daojing/dejing division and headings for the zhang, rejecting 
with both features the organization of the Heshang gong. It is not made 
explicit whether the “errors” were in the Laozi text or Wang Bi’s Commen- 
tary. Given the philological attention, however, lavished at the time on the 
establishment of a sound Laozi text out of the many different versions, 
it is highly unlikely that the remark referred to the Laozi contained in 
Chao’s manuscript. The particular thing about this manuscript was that it 
contained the Wang Bi Commentary; the remarks have to pertain to it. 

It is not clear what happened to these two prints. There was continu- 
ous warfare with much destruction of books during this period. The last 
to mention having seen Chao Yuezhi’s edition was Chen Zhensun [ik fg 
£& (fl. 1211-1249), the latest date in whose descriptive catalogue of his 
library is 1240.% 

Chen describes the edition in his hand: “The Laozi text circulating in 
our time separates [the Laozi] into two parts, a daojing and a dejing. This 
edition of the Daode jing [in my hand] has no chapter headings whatso- 
ever, it must be [based on an] old manuscript.” The two colophons by 
Chao Yuezhi and Xiong Ke must, however, have survived into the Ming. 
Chao came from a learned family, and it is quite conceivable that all of 
his writings were kept in copies. In fact, the colophon is included in his 
works. The same is not true for Xiong Ke. He most likely printed Chao’s 
colophon in his own reedition, which must have survived the Song. The 
three surviving editions, which by reprinting the two colophons claim to 
descend from the Chao/Xiong edition, namely, the Daozang, Siku quanshu, 
and Guyi congshu, all share some of its features: they do not separate into 
daojing and dejing and do not give the zhang headings of the standard 
Heshang gong editions, but with the exception of the Daozang edition, 
the zhang are sequentially numbered. These features became the markers 
of a “Wang Bi Laozi.” The prefaces by Chao and Xiong were appended, 
I presume, not because their text was being reprinted but to authenticate 
these particular features of the Wang Bi Commentary on the Laozi. 

The text of these editions contains the very sentence said to be miss- 
ing in the Laozi text in Chao’s Wang Bi edition and does not carry the 
Wang Bi statement above zhang 31 as quoted there; these editions are not 
reeditions of the Chao/Xiong text. 

Li Lin 4% put together a Daode zhen jing qushan ji {a(S EAM 
#¢ 2, a “Collection of the best comments on the Daode jing,”*’ arguing 
in his preface’s critical diatribe against contemporary Laozi scholars that 
many had understood parts of it, but no one had grasped it all.°* There- 
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fore, he was making this selection. Another preface was written by Liu 
Chongsheng 4% ##-, dated 1172, in the Dschurchen dynasty. Liu argues 
that the Laozi was a guide toward taking care of oneself as well as of the 
state, and that the old charge that the Jin # dynasty had fallen through 
adherence to this text was unfounded. He approvingly quotes the Sui dy- 
nasty scholar Wang Zhongyan = {H1}4, who maintained that “the empty 
and dark excels, but the demise of the Jin ruling house was not the fault 
of the Laozi and Zhuangzi, but of their inappropriate application.”*®? Liu 
Weiyong I £7 (fl. 1300) would later repeat this statement.” 

In the tradition of patronage for the printing of the Laozi as in the 
Jizhu edition, an old friend of Li Lin’s, Wang Binnai + @ i441, undertook to 
have the work printed.*! It includes commentaries by nearly fifty writers. 
Given the Song preference for other Song authors, most of these com- 
mentators are from the Song, with Song Huizong being inevitably quoted 
at the beginning. There also are many quotations from Wang Bi, Heshang 
gong, and Xuanzong, whose commentaries survive, and from others such 
as Kumarajiva (d. 409) and Wang Bi’s contemporary Zhong Hui ## @, 
now lost as independent texts.” This attests both to the current availability 
of many commentaries now lost and to the eagerness with which Laozi 
devotees were collecting these texts. Li Lin added his own comments. 

Li Lin quotes Wang Bi’s Commentary with thirty-nine passages re- 
lating to the Laozi—S, 8, 13, 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 32, 33, 38, 41, 43, 44, 
45, 48, 54, 57, 58, 60, 61, 63, 65, 67, 70, 73, 74, 79, and 81, indicating 
that the entire text was available to him. In thirty-two cases, the text cor- 
responds to one of the variants within the body of Wang Bi Commentary 
texts that have come down to us. In 13.5/6 and 14.4, Li Lin seems to give 
a summary of Wang Bi’s opinion on the point, in the second case strongly 
deviating from the available text. In two cases he gives an excerpt of Wang 
Bi’s Commentary (32.1 and 38.1), and in three cases he offers a piece of 
text transmitted nowhere else (5.2, 15.3, and 63.3), in the first and last 
case an acceptable addition. In short, the coincidence of these quotations 
with the other surviving texts of Wang Bi’s Commentary (disregarding the 
Laozi text) is exceedingly high. 

Also under the Dschurchen, Zhao Bingwen #835¢ XX (1159-1232) 
came out with a commentary collection, Daode zhen jing jijie 18 (4 (8 #& 
§& if. The work contains three quotations from Wang Bi’s Commentary 
to Laozi—1, 4, and 6—the second transmitted nowhere else, but deserving 
inclusion. From these two editions we infer the continued availability of 
the Wang Bi Commentary in the north after the Jin had taken over. 

In 1229, Peng Si &7 #8 published another collection of commentaries 
to the Laozi from the Southern Song, the Daode zhen jing jizhu i8 {#15 
#8 42, which is preserved in the Daozang and designed to supplement 
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Chen Jingyuan’s work.” Peng Si’s preface, already quoted, lists imperial 
utterances on the importance of the Laozi and begins each commentary 
selection with the imperial commentary by Song Emperor Huizong. It 
includes only those commentaries by Wang Bi included in Chen’s own 
Commentary, and thus it provides no new material. His Daode zhen jing 
jizhu shiwen 38 (SE FE XC cites places where the Heshang gong 
Laozi text differs from the others, an indicator of the deviation from the 
then-current Wang Bi Laozi.?° 

In 1246, Dong Siqing # Eu published his Commentary to the Laozi, 
the Daode zhen jing jijie 14 (8 I. #8 & f#, which includes quotations from 
Wang Bi.” His preface stresses the philosophic importance of the Laozi 
and affirmatively quotes Bai Juyi’s polemics against the “Daoists’” reading 
of this text: “The five thousand words of the Emperor of the Dark [= the 
Daode jing] neither talk about [immortality] drugs, nor about becoming 
an immortal, nor about rising to heaven in broad daylight.”®” Concerning 
zhang 31 and 75, of which the first carries no Wang Bi commentary, Dong 
says: “Wang Bi says: ‘This zhang has probably not been written by Laozi.’” 
This might mean that he had access to the Chao/Xiong edition, although 
their prefaces say nothing about zhang 75, which in fact has a Wang Bi 
commentary. Dong’s quotation of Wang Bi’s Commentary to Laozi 43.2 
resembles other Song-dynasty quotations. 

Meanwhile, other efforts were underway to establish a correct Laozi 
text. Fan Yingyuan yt I 7C, frustrated over the danger of losing the Laozi’s 
truth through corrupt texts, put together a Laozi Daode jing guben jizhu 
EF a AR BFE. As Wang Zhongmin has shown, it quotes a Com- 
mentary by Zhang Chongying 4 (ff, finished in 1253, and the work 
itself is first mentioned in a book completed in 1270, which fixes its date 
between these two.”* Fan used a wide variety of “old manuscripts,” in- 
cluding a Jin dynasty one (he did not provide a complete list), and he had 
an edition of Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi among his sources; he 
frequently noted the readings of Wang Bi’s Laozi text. It is an important 
source for Wang Bi’s original Laozi text, but not for the Commentary. 
The Daode zhen jing jiyi 182 (2 4238 was put together by Liu 
Weiyong ff 7 (fl. 1300) and some of his students.°? One postface by 
Yang Ge [1% attached to its introduction text, the Daode zhen jing jiyi 
dazhi 38 (8 (5. 6 2 38 KS, is dated 1296, a second by Liu Weiyong him- 
self, dated 1300; a third and a fourth one by Su Qiweng # #245 and Yu 
Qingzhong lify7#FA dated 1298, and the last one by Zhang Yucai 4k Et 
iM, dated 1300.1 Liu’s own preface describes the purpose of the book as 
well as the subscription process through which it was published. Though 
Liu was a Daoist priest, this preface contains an aside critical of the low 
intellectual acumen and educational level of his peers. 
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Generally speaking, the Daoists might fluently recite the main 
classic [that is the Laozi itself] but Iam afraid they don’t under- 
stand its purport. How should anyone be able to deeply pen- 
etrate the dark and minute without perusing the commentaries 
by different scholars?!”!! 


Liu Weiyong had a fine library himself, and he pooled his holdings with 
those of fellow scholars for this compilation: 


However, the costs for cutting the wood blocks were enormous, 
beyond what one single person could come up with. So, to- 
gether with my disciples Zhao Yizhuang #8 LAH and Liu Yijian 
28] DL 88, we went all over the place and asked the officials, 
gentlemen as well as knowledgeable Daoist priests, to subscribe 
money so that we might complete the good work together. This 
[collection of money and the cutting of the blocks] has now 
already gone on for more than ten years, and, even when I ate 
or slept, it was never off my mind.1 





The preface by Yu Qingzhong also mentions the travails of getting the 
huge work published.! The Daode zhen jing jiyi assembled the full com- 
mentaries on the Laozi of thirty-six scholars, including Wang Bi’s, along 
with quotations and excerpts from another forty-two. The original length 
of this ambitious project is said to have been thirty-one chapters and “ten 
thousand times hundred million words.” Only seventeen chapters survive 
in the Daozang, running through eight volumes of the Daozang reprint 
and dealing with the first eleven zhang of the Laozi. 

The text carefully indicates intersections between text and commentary 
for each of the commentaries. The intersections for Wang Bi correspond 
to the Jizhu and other editions with a rare exception in Laozi 3.6. The 
Jizhu and Jiyi texts share the passages that had become incomprehensible 
in earlier times, such as the commentary to 5.3. Both have occasional 
scribal errors. In the first eleven zhang, the Jizhu twice miswrites you SC 
for bu 7X, but the Jiyi does not follow suit. The Jiyi, on the other hand, 
makes a number of scribal and other errors, bringing it closer to the texts 
from the Ming dynasty, and it fills in some blatant omissions of the Jizhu, 
such as the ren shi gou \ £49) from 5.1. Because it is slightly superior to 
the Jizhu, Shima Kunio has selected this text as his base text for the first 
eleven zhang of the Wang Bi Commentary, excluding the Laozi text. 

For the first 11 zhang, the two texts, Jizhu and Jiyi, together are close 
enough with sufficient variants to establish a firm base text and wipe out 
most scribal errors. They retain, however, several passages that are patently 
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corrupt. For the remaining zhang, the only firm base is the Jizbu, and we 
must rely on the earliest Ming editions for corroboration. 

Patronage for the Wang Bi Commentary during the Song dynasty was 
based on the assumption that the understanding of the Laozi had deterio- 
rated into a crass superstition. The patronage was thus part of an effort 
to resuscitate the Laozi as a philosophic text against a Daoist community 
using it for other goals. The numerous philological and philosophical 
Laozi commentaries by Song scholars from Wang Anshi to Su Shi reflect 
that goal, as do the prefaces and postfaces of the bibliophiles chasing, 
collating, and editing the Wang Bi Commentary. 

We finally come to the Ming editions. From Ji Yun’s introduction to the 
Siku quanshu edition of Wang Bi’s Commentary, which is dated 1778, we 
know that the Yongle dadian 7% XK Hi contained an edition of the text. 
A Siku note to the title of Laozi 38 says, “From this zbang on the Yongle 
dadian does not carry the [Wang Bi] Commentary.” '* The Siku edition 
quotes all variants from the Yongle dadian, which has not survived in its 
entirety as a separate work. Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi thus 
made it into the most important Imperial Collection early in the Ming. 

The Siku editors note all differences between their base edition (which I 
shall show is strictly based on the Daozang edition) and the Yongle dadian 
in both text and commentary for the first thirty-seven zhang. 

For the Laozi text itself, they note thirty-eight variants (after subtract- 
ing eight for zhang 31, which has no commentary by Wang Bi). A study of 
these variants shows that the Yongle dadian Wang Bi Laozi text has fewer 
deformations than the Daozang text. It offers some valuable material and 
is not identical to any other Laozi text known to me. Otherwise, the 
Laozi text offered by the Yongle dadian definitely preceded that of the 
Daozang and generally stays closer to the versions preserved in Fu Yi and 
Fan Yingyuan. This is particularly true in the case of one Laozi phrase at 
the end of 34.4, which otherwise appears only in Fu Yi’s edition.1°° This 
edition often accepts variants where Fu Yi, Fan Yingyuan, Xuanzong, 
and the various manuscripts from the Zhuang (Yan) Zun tradition agree 
against the textus receptus. 

The Siku notes forty-one Yongle dadian differences from what I will 
describe as the Zhang/Daozang text of Wang Bi’s Commentary. After again 
subtracting a number of scribal errors and omissions,'”” the remaining 
twenty-three differences mostly eliminate scribal errors of the Zhang/ 
Daozang text in accordance with the text preserved in Song commentary 
collections, such as the Jizhu. The Yongle dadian text, in short, agrees 
with the Song texts but does not contribute anything new. The altogether 
small number of deviations for both the text and the Commentary shows 
how unified the text had become. 
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The Zhengtong Daozang IE. #7t38 jst, printed in 1445, carries the oldest 
surviving monographic edition of Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi. 
Since the catalogues of the earlier Daozang editions are lost, we do not 
know whether this text had already been included there. Entitled Daode 
zhen jing zhu 38 (4 1B iE, certainly not Wang Bi’s original title, it comes 
in a unique arrangement of four juan,'8 the same number as in the Song 
edition of the Heshang gong Commentary, though the chapters divide at 
other points. In fact, the number of juan, as Wang Baoxuan has shown, 
reflects a technical rearrangement of the Ming dynasty Daozang, through 
which all texts incorporated there doubled the number of their juan.’ The 
edition has neither daojing and dejing nor chapter headings either in the 
form of numbers or titles. The separation between the zhang is achieved 
by beginning a new zhang with a new line, and between text and commen- 
tary by size of character. It is the oldest text to add the postfaces of Chao 
Yuezhi and Xiong Ke from their edition. 

The Laozi text in this edition has been superseded by the Heshang gong 
tradition and is for the most part identical to the text of other Ming edi- 
tions that have come to us. The Wang Bi Commentary text again contains 
the standard trouble areas of most other texts and is free of many simple 
scribal errors. However, Wang Baoxuan’s suggestion to base an edition on 
the Daozang text seems unwarranted in view of the much better Wang Bi 
Commentary texts from the Song. 

Jiao Hong Fé ¥f (fl. 1588) put together in his Laozi yi =f & a selec- 
tion of what he considered the best comments to the individual zhang of 
the Laozi that he could find,'"° chosen from 67 different commentaries 
and essays about the Laozi, including Wang Bi’s Commentary. Two friends 
undertook to edit the work and have it cut, their preface dated in the Wanli 
reign, 1588. Jiao does not identify the text on which he bases his edition, 
which interestingly includes what at that time must have looked like an 
archaic arrangement similar to the Daozang edition. The term and title 
Daode jing appears neither in the title nor the preface. The edition is in 
two pian not associated with dao and de. Individual zhang have neither 
numbers nor titles. The commentaries are physically separated from the 
Laozi text, having two rows of characters per line as opposed to one for 
the Laozi. He evidently tried to establish an authentic Laozi text. He refers 
to Fu Yi’s text and Wang Bi’s text (zhang 41, 2.8a) and claims to follow 
them. Among the materials on which he based his edition he quotes a 
Jiaoding guben #7¢ 74 2. by Fu Yi, which obviously served as a basis. 
He gives three short quotations from Wang Bi in his own commentaries, 
twice refers to the reading of the Wang Bi Laozi, and once quotes a long 
Wang Bi commentary. 

The long quotation is a cut version of the commentary to zhang 32. 
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It is from a definitely corrupt section, but Jiao does not provide an option 
that would permit the restoration of a meaningful text. The quotation of 
the commentary 3.2 and 3.3 corresponds to the other editions, but has an 
explanatory addition not confirmed elsewhere. The quotation from 18.3 
corresponds to the other editions. The text he offers differs from the various 
quotations in commentary selections of the Song, Jin, and Yuan, but by 
his time most of the commentaries he quotes were no longer available in 
their entirety, only in excerpts in commentary selections. It is possible that 
he had a copy of the Chao/Xiong edition, but there is no way to ascertain 
this. His text of the Laozi is not closer to the Urtext of the Wang Bi Laozi 
than other Ming dynasty editions. 

During the wanli era (1573-1620), Zhang Zhixiang 4.7 4, about 
whom nothing further seems to be known, published a San jing Jin zhu 
= #8 BYE, in which the Wang Bi Commentary was included. The three 
classics obviously were the Laozi, the Liezi, and the Zhuangzi. Who were 
the commentators? He might have included various Jin dynasty commenta- 
tors, or have used just Wang Bi for the Laozi, Zhang Zhan for the Liezi, 
and Guo Xiang for the Zhuangzi, in fact publishing three complete texts 
with commentaries bound together. The edition does not survive, but the 
Siku quanshu edition is based on it. Ji Yun fC 43 (1724-1805), who wrote 
the preface for this edition, talks about the “present text [of Zhang’s]” as 
“not being divided into a daojing and a dejing,” a feature adopted in the 
Siku edition. Ji Yun does mention that Zhang’s edition had postfaces by 
Chao Yuezhi and Xiong Ke printed after the Wang Bi text. The Daozang 
edition carried them both, but Ji Yun did not have the Chao/Xiong edition 
in his hands. 

In fact, Zhang’s edition survives in the Siku edition. Even for the first 
thirty-seven zhang, where the editors also had the Yongle dadian text, 
Zhang’s text formed the basis, and all deviations from it were identified. 
As the Yongle dadian used by the Siku editors did not contain the Wang 
Bi Commentary after zhang 38, and as they “did not have any other text,” 
they simply reprinted in the second part what they found in the Zhang 
Zhixiang edition. 

From Ji Yun’s statements we can assume that Zhang Zhixiang printed 
a complete Wang Bi Commentary on the Laozi, not a collection of com- 
mentaries attached to a text and a textual organization he himself might 
have preferred. Zhang Zhixiang’s text, however, is not based on the Chao/ 
Xiong edition; it lacks the Wang Bi statements quoted in the postface of 
Chao Yuezhi. In his preface to the Siku quanshu edition, Ji Yun quotes 
from Qian Zeng’s $8 (1629-1701) Dushu mingiu ji HEBBCK Ac the 
words “Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi is already not transmitted 
anymore.” Ji Yun continues: 
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[H]owever, during the Wanli period of the Ming, there was 

in fact a printed copy from the hands of Zhang Zhixiang 
[which we have]. We compared it character by character to 

[Lu Deming’s] Jingdian shiwen as well as the text in the Yongle 
dadian. In the “Tianduan” chapter of the Liezi, six sentences 
[identical with] Laozi [zhang 6 which begins] “The spirit of 

the valley does not die” are quoted, and Zhang Zhan quotes 
Wang Bi’s Commentary [to this zhang] to explain the passage. 
Although there are a few characters more or less here and there, 
the text [basically] is not different [from the text in our hands]. 
From this we knew that we did not have to rely on [Qian] Hui 
[= Qian Zeng] who just by a chance happened not to have seen 
a text. Our edition is thus compiled from Zhang Zhixiang’s San 
jing Jin zhu =#8 FYE. Although there inevitably are lacunae 
and mistakes, the grand purport is still discernible." 








As the Wang Bi commentaries for Laozi 38 ff. were missing in the 
Yongle dadian, Ji Yun was left with only the Zhang text, writing “[from 
here on] we take the text from Zhang Zhixiang. Wang Bi’s Commentary 
[text] is in many places full of mistakes, but we have no other manuscript 
to compare it with, and have therefore kept to the old text [in Zhang’s 
edition].”!2 

A comparison between the Zhang Zhixiang text of Wang Bi’s Com- 
mentary incorporated into the Siku and the Daozang text shows that 
Zhang based himself either on the Daozang text or on the text on which 
the Daozang edition was based. For the forty-two zhang of the second 
part (excluding zhang 66, for which there is no commentary) in the Siku 
edition, which reprint Zhang’s edition, there is no difference whatever 
between the Zhang Zhixiang and the Daozang editions in twenty-three 
zhang, namely, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 53, 54, 55, 57, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
68, 69, 71, 75, 76, 77, 78, and 81. There is a character variant in Laozi 
65, and there are single deviations through simple scribal errors, mostly 
but not all on the Daozang side in another nine zhang—41, 45, 46, 58, 59, 
67, 70, 72, and 73. In zhang 74, the Siku editors explicitly state that in one 
phrase they follow the Heshang gong text and not Zhang Zhixiang. We 
are left with the differences in zhang 38, 49, 50, 51, 52, 56, 60, and 80. 

In the commentary to zhang 38.2, the Siku leaves out twenty-four 
characters on p. 161.b.6; they fit the context, however, and are confirmed 
by the text in the Jizhu. In Laozi 49.4, the Siku forgets the phrase FV #4 
7H E, present in all traditions, its necessity confirmed by Wang Bi’s 
commentary. In Laozi 50.2, the Daozang text leaves out a yi Js, otherwise 
well attested, the only case where the Siku has a character more than the 
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Daozang. In the commentary, the Siku transposes the yi by mistake and 
writes J/h-+-4} 4 = instead of the better attested +-7} 7) @ =. In zhang 
51 the Siku omits the last six characters of the last commentary, which 
are well attested in earlier sources. In Laozi 52 the Siku neglects to copy 
the first commentary, again well attested. In zhang 56.5 and 56.6 the 
Siku writes Fit} 28 All SRE Prt dh SP tH, and SE Pp PS A AT a HY 
instead of the #E FT HRA ii i Ft and AR AT EAA Py SR ini HOt, of 
the Daozang, confirmed by the Jizhu. In zhang 60.4 the Siku fails to copy 
a yi Jf after shengren, and the fei du JE 4 after yun zs, both confirmed 
by the Jizhu. In 80.2, the Siku fails to copy the 2 characters ‘5, which 
again are confirmed by the Jizhu. 

A comparison of the Yongle dadian variants to the Zhang edition shows 
the same features. Time and again (8.3, 10.9, 15.1, 16.6, 16.12, 16.12, 
16.13, 18.1, 20.1, 22.1, 26.4, 27.4, 34.2) Zhang’s text and the Daozang 
text share the same deviations from the strong body of the Song tradi- 
tion, including the Yongle dadian text. They share unique, even bizarre, 
mistakes, such as the HAS for A AX in 27.4, or the 2 for Ht 
in 20.1. The only difference seems to be that Zhang added some copying 
mistakes of his own (such as #{] for 4] in 35.3, or # for th at the end 
of 23.7 and 30.3). Zhang Zhixiang also took from the Daozang edition 
the two postfaces by Chao Yuezhi and Xiong Ke. From there, they were 
included in the Siku edition. Zhang Zhixiang seems also to be the first to 
introduce the system to place numbers for the zhang of the Laozi into a 
Wang Bi text, following Fu Yi’s edition and its Song imitations. Fu Yi had 
appended these numbers after the zhang, while Zhang puts them before. 
The Daozang edition has neither titles nor numbers. Compared to the al- 
ternatives of content-oriented titles from the Heshang gong Commentary, 
or titles based on the first characters of the zhang, as in the Xuanzong 
Commentary, this seems to be a most prudent and technical solution. It 
was adopted in the Siku. 

In conclusion: 





































































































































































































1. The Siku text intersects text and commentary at the same places as 
the Daozang text. 


2. The Siku text is based on the Zhang Zhixiang text, which in turn 
copies the Daozang text. It eliminates some of the scribal errors 
and adds a few of its own. It fails to copy one longer passage and 
a number of very short passages or single characters. Only in one 
case does it add a character to the Daozang text. This single char- 
acter might have been inserted by Zhang Zhixiang from the Jizhu. 
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3. It is not clear whether Zhang’s edition or the Siku left out the 
missing words and passages. In any case, the Siku text for the 
second part is dependent on the Daozang text and is inferior to it 
by omitting a number of passages. It contributes no serious textual 
alternatives and eliminates few scribal errors. 


4. The Siku is thus indirectly based on the Daozang edition. Apart 
from the few acceptable Yongle dadian variants, which at best 
eliminate Daozang mistakes on the basis of Song editions avail- 
able in their entirety, the Siku offers no new textual material. As a 
derived text, it is no serious candidate for a base text. 


Ji Yun states that “it was already in Song times hard to get hold of 
good copies of this book.” He notes the discrepancy between the claim in 
Chao Yuezhi’s preface that Wang Bi did not separate a daojing and a dejing, 
and the fact that the Jingdian shiwen #%#4##5C in their hands had this 
separation. Zhang Zhixiang’s edition on which they themselves base their 
text did not have this separation. The Zhejiang shuju jf 7L = }& edition of 
the Ershier zi, —-- =-f-, of 1875, which opens with the Wang Bi Laozi 
Commentary, claims to be based on an “original from Mr. Zhang from 
Huating” 225248 CJR AX, which seems to point to the Zhang Zhixiang 
edition.'!’ A comparison with the edition in the hands of the Siku editors 
quickly shows that while some of the particulars of their text are indeed 
in this new edition, many others are not. We thus have to assume that 
this print again has been reworked. This very unstable edition has been 
selected by Lou Yulie as his base text for the Wang Bi Laozi Commentary 
in his Wang Bi ji jiaoshi $f} $2 #, which is the most widely used edi- 
tion today. 

Also during the Wanli era, Sun Kuang #A$# (1542-1613) came out 
with an edition; its Laozi text was based on Zhang Zhixiang with an even 
stronger impact from the Heshang Gong, whose chapter titles it inserts into 
a text that otherwise carries only the Wang Bi Commentary. Its text for the 
Wang Bi Commentary follows the Daozang text. This edition survives in 
Japan in a manuscript in the Sonkeikaku bunko £1 Fa] SC 2, from which 
it has been reproduced in Yan Lingfeng’s collection.‘ It was the basis for 
the first surviving Japanese edition of 1732, the Fukoku Toin manuscript 
FAG BR A,! and it has been the base text for a long series of Japanese 
studies on Wang Bi’s Laozi Commentary, beginning with Usami Shinsui 
= E24 7k (1710-1776), who came out in 1770 with his critical edition 
of the Laozi with Wang Bi’s Commentary, the Roshi dotoku shinkyo % ¥- 


iH (2B #%.1!6 In his preface he refers to his use of Jiao Hong’s 
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yi - & and Sun Kuang’s critical comparison of different Laozi manu- 
scripts. As to the Wang Bi Commentary, he says that “the manuscripts of 
today are full of disorder and lacunae, and it is impossible to get hold of 
a [Song] ‘good manuscript’ ## AX to correct them.” As his own years were 
already advanced, he continues, and he has other things to do, he has not 
paid much attention to correcting the mistakes in Wang’s Commentary, 
which he leaves for later scholars. The edition in the Guyi congshu 7H x 
He = is in its turn based on Usami Shinsui’s version of this edition and 
has been inaccurately changed in many places by its editor, Li Shuchang 
Be pee EL 117 

The Daozang Commentary text and its derivatives thus have become 
the basis for all other modern editions of the Wang Bi Commentary and 
Laozi text. The entire group is closely linked. Their Laozi texts share a 
large number of common deviations from what we know from internal 
evidence about the Wang Bi Laozi text, and a large number of deviations 
against the earliest available extensive sources for the Wang Bi Commen- 
tary, namely, the Jizhu and Liu Weiyong’s Jiyi. 

The Siku is an attempt to establish something similar to a critical 
text. The Guyi congshu edition has been amended by its general editor, Li 
Shuchang. Since then, many Chinese and Japanese scholars have worked 
at emendations on the basis of these comparatively late editions. Among 
the most important are Usami Shinsui (1710-1776), Tojo Itsudo FR ft — 
a (1778-1856), Wei Yuan #ei (1794-1856), Tao Hongging fii 25 Be 
(1860-1918), Liu Guojun # BQ #3 (1899-1980), Hatano Taro jk % BY 
AEG, Shima Kunio i958, and Lou Yulie #5 9.8 They have made 
important contributions in those areas where all transmitted texts share 
corruptions, and ample use of these emendations will be made in the fol- 
lowing pages. They did not, however, attempt or succeed in making critical 
editions of the Wang Bi Commentary and the Wang Bi Laozi text. 

For both the Wang Bi Laozi and the Wang Bi Commentary, Shima 
Kunio has offered the most important methodological advances. First, 
he separated restoring the Wang Bi Laozi from restoring the Wang Bi 
Commentary. Second, he tried to establish a textual family from which 
the construction of the Wang Bi Laozi could be undertaken. Third, he 
pioneered the idea of constituting a Wang Bi Commentary from quota- 
tions in the Song collected commentaries. For the last two items, I have 
come to different conclusions in many places, but this was possible only 
by following his method. 

First, Shima Kunio’s textual family for the Wang Bi Laozi consists 
of the Laozi text printed over the Wang Bi Commentary in the Daozang 
edition, in the Siku edition, and in the Zhejiang shuju edition, all of which 
are late and dependent on one single base text, the Daozang text; given the 
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evidence of its being overlaid by strong elements from the Heshang gong 
tradition, its qualification as a textual family does not seem very sound. 
This text deviates in several cases from the quotations in Wang Bi’s Com- 
mentary. As I have shown in the first chapter, internal evidence from the 
Wang Bi Commentary points to a very close relationship to the Fu Yi/Fan 
Yingyuan family in Shima Kuni6’s list of lineages; the two Mawangdui 
manuscripts that had not been published when Shima Kunio came out 
with his work, have to be added. Actually, what Shima Kunio establishes 
as the Wang Bi text is more closely related to this group than to the family 
in which he groups it. 

Second, Shima Kunio did not set out to establish critical texts of the 
commentaries included in his work. He merely reproduced whatever ver- 
sion of a Wang Bi commentary note he considered best preserved without 
scrutinizing the details of this text. This often leads to the preservation of 
nonsensical textual elements. My own work has made systematic use of 
the still tentative advances of Shima Kunio. 


CONCLUSIONS 


¢ During the zhengshi era (240-249), Wang Bi wrote a commentary 
to the Laozi entitled Laozi zhu. It did not divide the text into a 
daojing and a dejing, and it did not give titles or numbers to the 
individual zhang. Wang Bi assumed that it consisted of short inde- 
pendent sections called by him zhang = or pian fi. 


¢ From the arrangement of the Xiang Er Commentary manuscript we 
may presume that text and commentary were optically continuous. 
New zhang did not begin with a new line. 


¢ Wang Bi’s Commentary circulated in Wei and during the Six Dynas- 
ties in intellectual circles, continuing the tradition of ontological 
inquiry. The text’s role was probably strongest in the south, but 
prominent northern intellectuals and Buddhist monks also used and 
appreciated it. It was gradually eclipsed by the Heshang gong Com- 
mentary, but it attained equal standing with it early in the Tang 
dynasty. Its defenders stressed its philosophic and analytic quality. 


e The text of the Wang Bi Commentary went through a different his- 
tory than the Wang Bi Laozi text. By and large, the Wang Bi Com- 
mentary survived the changes of the Wang Bi Laozi with little dam- 
age. It was widely quoted in the seventh and eighth centuries and 
was included in Zhang Junxiang’s collection of thirty commentaries 
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to the Laozi. It received critical attention from the early Song on- 
ward. Various monograph editions were made, and it was included 
in whole or in part in various commentary collections of the period. 
The eleventh-century Jizhu contains the earliest extant text of the 
Commentary, albeit under a Laozi text from a different tradition. 


The patronage necessary for ensuring the continuity of the text was 
only rarely based on reasons of state as for the big Confucian, Dao- 
ist, and Buddhist collections. It was not based on the principle of 
merit accumulation, like many “unofficial” Buddhist and Daoist 
texts, but on the appreciation of the philosophical quality of Wang 
Bi’s Commentary, which was thought to provide a critical antidote 
to a sectarian or a dietetic and alchemical understanding of the 
Laozi, a rare and satisfying case of a text surviving because of the 
appeal of its intellectual quality. Such prestige caused it to be impe- 
rially cut during the early Song and included in the imperially spon- 
sored Yongle dadian, the Daozang, and the Siku quanshu during the 
Ming and Qing. 


The origin and transmission of Wang Bi’s Commentary on the 
Laozi are well attested, down to a time of printed editions or re- 
prints of such editions. 


The two oldest monograph editions, the Daozang and the Zhang 
Zhixiang, copied in the Siku, are essentially the same. All later edi- 
tions are based on this Ming-text. Any deviation from it is the result 
of critical and often sloppy intervention, not of a different textual 
base. Both editions contain an unacceptably distorted Laozi text, as 
well as a number of errors and lacunae in the Wang Bi Commentary 
beyond those of the Song commentary collections. They do not 
qualify as a base text for either the Wang Laozi Urtext or the Wang 
Bi Commentary. 


The number of quotations from the Commentary in other texts that 
cannot be identified in the surviving text is extremely small, even 
smaller if those quotations are discounted for which internal evi- 
dence makes their attribution questionable. The text thus survives 
to a very high degree in its entirety. The Wang Bi Commentary had 
a textual authority of its own, independent of the Laozi text to 
which it was attached. 


The differences between quotations transmitted in other texts and 
the transmitted text are by and large very small. The text thus sur- 
vives in a wording rather close to the original. 
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e All surviving texts since Song times share a number of textual cor- 
ruptions of a highly specific kind. These cannot be ascribed to 
diverse copying errors but point to a common source. This source 
is not the “original text” but a copy with substantial corruptions, 
noted ever since the eleventh century. Thus the basis of all surviving 
later editions is one single text predating the mid-eleventh century. 
This tends to confirm the complaints by Ye Mengde #2 4+ (# in a 
1034 memorial about the detrimental effect of book printing on 
textual quality—mistakes were being canonized and manuscripts 
not further collected.!” 











¢ For Wang Bi’s Commentary we must look to the earliest complete 
and best texts of this unified family of Commentary texts with their 
shared illegible passages, namely, the one in the Jizhu, supplemented 
by other quotations and full texts, especially the surviving part of 
Liu Weiyong’s Jiyi, as well as scholarly contributions. 


¢ Given the importance of the Wang Bi Commentary and the sizable 
gains in terms of textual quality that can be achieved by going back 
to the pre-Ming sources, a critical edition of the Wang Bi Commen- 
tary is both feasible and desirable. It will be included in this book. 
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Chapter 3 


Wang Bi: “The Structure of the Laozi’s 
Subtle Pointers,” Laozi weizhi liieli, a 
Philological Study and Translation 
Together with the Text 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter! purports to check the evidence for the attribution of the 
anonymously transmitted Laozi weizhi lieli to Wang Bi, to present Wang 
Bi’s analysis of the formal structure of the Laozi, and to offer, along with 
a critical edition of the text, an annotated translation. Wang Bi’s surviving 
works are a Commentary of the Zhouyi Jé] AYE and a structural analysis 
of this text, the Zhouyi lieli Jil AMG (i,? fragments of his Solving the 
doubtful points in the Lunyu, Lunyu shiyi ii Ga 2 %€ > which challenged 
the commentary newly compiled under the editorship of He Yan,* and, 
finally, his Commentary to the Laozi.6 Early records show that Wang Bi 
also wrote a separate treatise on the Laozi, matching the pattern set in his 
work on the Zhouyi. This treatise has been considered lost. 















































THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
LAOZI WEIZHI LUELI (LZWZLL) 
In 1951, Professor Wang Weicheng = # i identified the anonymously 
transmitted Laozi weizhi liliie = ¥- (848 WINS, contained in the Daozang as 


(all or part of) Wang Bi’s treatise on the Laozi.° The bibliographic record for 
this treatise begins with He Shao {J 4 (236-ca. 300), who said that Wang 
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“Bi wrote a Commentary to the Laozi and made a Zhiliie #44 about it” 
[i.e., the Laozi];” includes Liu Xie ¥l jf (465-522), who mentions the text 
in his Wenxin diaolong XC.(>filf #2 as one of the most brilliant examples of 
the genre lun jfj,° and, in the same century, Wang Sengqian ff 2, who 
chastises his son for rushing through the Laozi without consulting Wang 
Bi’s all-important Zhiliie;? and ends with bibliographers of the Tang and 
Song mentioning editions in one or two juan," one edition in one juan 
being subdivided into eighteen zhang.'! The titles have slight variations; 
the edition in two juan in the Tang is entitled Laozi zhi lilite $45 WMG. 
A long and again anonymous quotation from the treatise appears in the 
very first chapter of Zhang Junfang’s de 4B Yunji gigian 2% CR, a 
“comprehensive encyclopedia of Daoist learning” (Strickmann), presented 
to the Court in 1019.” As in many other instances in this encyclopedia, no 
author is given, only the title, Laojun zhigui lieli @E +5 bath Wl, which 
is similar to Wang Bi’s Zhouyi liieli. This quotation has 1,350 characters. 
With some minor variants, they can be found in full in the Daozang text, 
which has 2,552 characters. I assume that the original text had the title 
Laozi weizhi liieli. The preference for /ieli instead of liliie is based on the 
Zhouyi lieli parallel as well as Liu Xie’s reference to the “two /ieli.” 

Professor Wang also found the only quotation linking the transmitted 
treatise directly to the name of Wang Bi. The Liezi commentator, Zhang 
Zhan Hee (fl. 320), quotes Wang Bi: 

































































ce EA HE ws FA ot Be os Er ik A) AS i 2s AS 
Ena. 





























This passage is found in the Daozang text with the sequence of the two 
phrases inverted.’ There is no other matching passage in Wang Bi’s sur- 
viving corpus. 

As already shown, the Laozi text transmitted over the surviving Wang 
Bi Commentary editions is not Wang Bi’s original text of the Laozi; infor- 
mation about his Laozi version can be gathered from the quotations in 
Wang’s Commentary, which often deviate from the Laozi text printed in 
the extant editions of Wang’s Commentary. Wang Bi’s Laozi belongs to the 
textual family made up by the two “old MSS” collated by Fu Yi and Fan 
Yingyuan, with the two Mawangdui manuscripts as close relatives."* If it 
could be proved that the Laozi text used for the LZWZLL corresponds to 
the specific traits of Wang Bi’s Laozi within this family of texts, we would 
have further evidence of the LZWZLL’s authenticity. 

There is a fair amount of direct quotations from the Laozi in the LZ- 
WZLL, mostly uncontroversial in the different textual families. We will 
focus on the few that are controversial. 
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The LZWZLL, in the beginning of zhang 6, characterizes “the 
book of the Laozi” with the words 3 Aig a 3B FA E, an obvi- 
ous reference to Laozi 70.2. The decisive point is -E. In his com- 
ments on Laozi 49.5, Wang Bi comes back to the second part of 
this phrase when he says #74 Haz 8G EH =. From these two 
statements it would seem that both the LZWZLL and the Laozi 
Commentary were based on a Laozi text linking $$ and =. In fact, 
only two “Old MS,” namely, Fu Yi and Fan Yingyuan, write 334 
+E instead of the 334 4 in the Heshang gong and other traditions, 
including Mawangdui B; Mawangdui A simply inverts the # and 
se. We conclude that Wang Bi’s Laozi shared the particular reading 
of this phrase in Fu Yi and Fan Yingyuan, and that the LZWZLL 
did the same. 


The LZWZLL writes Av TE FERMME ¥& (=¥%) =. This refers to 
Laozi 57.4. The decisive point is =. The textual family of Wang 
Bi’s Laozi all write £&/% = against the unanimous j%& in the 
other textual families. Again, the LZWZLL shares a special feature 
with the Laozi text used by Wang Bi’s Laozi Commentary. 


The LZWZLL writes #45] Liti]>. This refers to Laozi 14.4. The 
crucial element is HJ, transmitted only by Fu Yi’s “Old MS”; Fu Yi 
is generally closest to the text used for Wang Bi’s Laozi Commentary. 
Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 14.5 takes up this topic and writes 
CHT Hy Zi DAES A. In his comments on Laozi 47.1, Wang 
Bi writes again with a reference to this passage of the Laozi: #44 
238 AY L/S. From these passages it seems probable that Wang 
Bi’s Laozi read #4 2.38 A) LL S 2A, and that the LZWZLL 
shared this exceptional textual feature. A counterargument may be 
made. The Laozi phrase quoted is followed by the phrase LA#0 74 
i&. Wang Bi’s comment on this phrase also includes a FJ: fXHETES 
Hy LIA 4A, repeated in Wang Bi on Laozi 47.1. In the LZWZLL 
he also says FJ LAkI 4a. The Fu Yi “Old MSs” does not help in this 
case, because, like Fan Yingyuan, it writes #E 41444, while the two 
Mawangdui manuscripts write LAF Th 4a, Spoor by Zhuang 
(Yan) Zun. There are three options. First, Wang Bi’s Laozi also read 
HJ LY here; to this date, there is no textual evidence that this was 

an actual textual option. Second, as Wang Bi often “translates” [ 
into BJ Lf (see textual commentary on Laozi 14.5 for references), he 
had PJ in both cases, and he translated them both in this manner, 
which would eliminate the relevance of this passage for the point 
under consideration. Third, Wang Bi’s Laozi had ®J LY for the first 
instance and [J for the second and Wang Bi“parallelized” the two 
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in his treatment. Given Wang Bi’s routine in such parallelizations, I 
consider the third option most likely. 


Two LZWZLL passages present a conflict. The LZWZLL writes Fit 
TAA ARCH YZFEFH, referring to Laozi 21.6. The decisive 
Pons is the conflict between two textual traditions, one reading & 
TH RS, the other FS 4. Wang Bi’s cominenayy: to Laozi 21.6 
is Saremined with both versions, the (older) Jizhu 22+ gives H > 
Fath, the Yongle dadian 7. #2 KH gives HERS. ae to 
both editions, Wang Bi writes directly before quoting the Laozi text 
By eS EAR BH IL i BK. These words indicate that his text actu- 
ally ran Ef &S, and that the Yongle dadian version of the com- 
mentary is preferable here, supporting a Wang Bi Laozi text that 
read A 44. This is the reading referred to by the LZWZLL. 































































































































































































The second passage concerns the sequence of — {& or (& +. The 
LZWZLL writes that Laozi HA = {2 38. This might refer to 
either Laozi 39.4 or Laozi 42.1; in both, the Laozi takes up the 
notion that the dukes and kings call themselves “orphaned” and 
“lonely.” As Wang Bi refers to = {€ in his commentary on 42.1, 
there is strong support for a reading of -E {& instead of the (K 
suggested by the LZWZLL. On the other hand, both variants ap- 
pear in different places in Wang Bi’s Laozi, and, even in the passag- 
es in question, there are different textual traditions within the same 
textual family. For this reason I believe that this deviation is of less 
weight that the supporting arguments. 


A final point: the LZWZLL and Wang Bi’s Commentary refer to 
the same Xici passage and share one particular writing. The LZ W- 
ZLL writes: KR He VED, [Al EL i, Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 
47.1, sae FR i EL i la]. The standard editions of the Xici write 

® instead of i. The Laozi references in the Commentary and the 
LZWZLL coincide. 












































Wang Bi created a specific type of analysis for the Laozi for which he 


also fixed a new terminology. The LZWZLL uses this terminology sys- 
tematically. Thus quyu Ayf> or Fx3%, with the meaning “X is taken for 
(describing this or that specific aspect of) Y” is specific to Wang Bi, and it 
appears in the commentary on Laozi 1.5 and 25.5, and in the LZWZLL.* 
Similarly the highly specific differentiation between ming % as a definition 
and cheng ff as an inferred designation occurs in both texts as well as in 
the Lunyu shiyi.’° The close parallelism between the interpretation of the 
LZWZLL and the Commentary is documented in the notes and has been 
cited by both Wang Weicheng and Yan Lingfeng. 
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The LZWZLL shares with the Commentary a set of classics to draw 
on for statements of hidden truth. Foremost among these are the Xici (and 
Wenyan), the Lunyu, and the Laozi itself. Furthermore, the LZWZLL is 
written in Wang Bi’s characteristic style, Interlocking Parallel Style (IPS). 
It is one of the longest cohesive pieces written in IPS that survives to this 
day.!” 

Finally, as documented in the notes to the translation, the overlap be- 
tween the LZWZLL and the Commentary is overwhelming. Some passages 
are identical, and many others are closely related. The general orientation 
of the analysis in both is the same. I see nothing that has to be “explained 
away” if Wang Bi’s authorship is assumed. Only one scholar expressed 
reservations about the authenticity, but he did not elaborate.'® We can, 
I think, safely agree with Wang Weicheng’s identification of the text. He 
has marked all variants. My edition of the text by and large follows his. 


WANG BPS LZWZLL 
AND THE TRANSMITTED TEXT 


Is the transmitted LZWZLL all or a part of Wang Bi’s original text? 
The long quotation from Zhang Junfang’s encyclopedia appears in full 
in the Daozang text. There is no known quotation that does not appear 
there. The Daozang edition formally separates the text into two sections 
by ending one line before the low end is reached. Professor Wang infers 
from this that the Daozang text is the edition in two juan. A Song source 
quoted above mentions that the text is subdivided into eighteen zhang #, 
a number of which would then together form a juan 4; Wang Bi’s study 
of the Zhouyi, the Zhouyi liieli JF] Als (il, is subdivided into zhang; so is 
the Laozi, according to Wang Bi. No dots of the kind seen in the Guodian 
and Mawangdui manuscripts of the Laozi and the Former Han manuscript 
of the Xici survive.” The Zhouyi liieli might provide a precedent for the 
LZWZLL. The zhang there average 400 characters, each zhang carrying 
its own title. To find out whether and where such subdivisions into zhang 
might have been, the structure of IPS might be of help, because it marks 
the ends of a segment or pericope by a transition to a different a/b pair, the 
breaking point often indicated by a general statement of principle marked 
by the particle fu X. 

The first such break occurs in phrase 1.51, giving 393 characters to 
the pericope. The second deals with epistemological questions and polem- 
ics; it is not based on a single a/b pair and ends in phrase 2.69 with 634 
characters. There is a probable insert in elements 2.33 through 42. The 
you XQ after phrase 2.69 does not mean “furthermore” in the sense of an 
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additional argument but marks the beginning of a further quotation from 
the same original text, a common practice. The pericope seems to end in 
phrase 3.10, leaving it with 162 characters. The first pericope of the second 
section after the optical divide ends with 282 characters after phrase 4.26, 
based on the same a/b pair as the very first pericope. The fifth has 162 
characters and repeats the parallelism by echoing the second in dealing 
with name/designation. The sixth and last has 943 characters, including 
an enclosed essay. It mostly deals with the analysis of the first phrases of 
Laozi 19. Its polemic thrust is directed against a reductive reading of the 
Laozi as advocating the abandonment of all cultural values, a reading 
present with direct reference to Laozi 19 in Ban Gu’s introduction to the 
Daojia in his Hanshu.?° 

A number of themes treated extensively in the Laozi Commentary 
receive much less attention in the LZWZLL, especially the more strictly 
philosophical exploration of the relationship between entities and nega- 
tivity. A check of the Laozi quotations in the surviving elements of the 
LZWZLL, however, remained inconclusive. The LZWZLL quotes twenty- 
eight of the Laozi’s zhang or alludes to them directly. Only a few passages 
are analyzed in great depth. The LZWZLL rests on the assumption of the 
simultaneous presence of the entire Laozi in its readers’ minds; it draws 
freely on material argued in all parts of the Laozi and inserts it into its 
own argumentative and structural grid. Even allowing for a wide margin 
of error, we have to assume that the present text with six zhang or sec- 
tions thereof is substantially shorter than the edition in eighteen zhang, 
and the Daozang text is best read as a series of well-wrought pericopes 
and fragments thereof; the further selection and reduction made in the 
Yunji giqian compared to the Daozang edition show that the sequence of 
argument is usually maintained in such excerpting. The beginning of the 
LZWZLL, as it has been transmitted, looks like the actual beginning of the 
original text. The last segment quoted also looks like a good candidate for 
a concluding zhang with its summary statements of the ultimate purport 
of the Laozi. If these two assumptions were true, the overall structure of 
the LZWZLL would be different from the Zhouyi liieli. The later zhang 
of the Zhouyi liieli are devoted to particular problems of Zhowyi analysis 
and do not pretend to operate on the same level of high abstraction as the 
beginning zhang. Consequently, we cannot expect a summary statement 
at the end of the Zhouyi liieli. 

The transmission of the LZWZLL in Daoist collections might account 
for the absence of polemics against the Daojia in the text. The quality of 
transmission is very high. The two excerpts in our hand have few devia- 
tions from each other and require practically no editorial intervention. 
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THE GENRE OF THE LZWZLL 


The elements /i {¥i, lite l§, and zhi #§ appeared in the titles of liter- 
ary works since the Later Han and the Sanguo period; they purported to 
elucidate both the structure and meaning of classical texts systematically. 
The Tang writer Xing Shou }f)## explains the meaning of liieli H§ lJ in 
his Commentary to Wang Bi’s Zhouyi lieli: 


























Liieli is a term comprehensively explaining the structure (gang- 
mu il EF) and a designation of systematically illuminating the 
literary organization (wenli XC#H) of a work... . [Wang Bil 
wrote the [Zhouyi] lieli in order to refute the errors of the dif- 
ferent schools and to give a systematical exposition of the entire 
organization [of the Zhouwyi].?! 





























He Shao assigns similar functions to the LZWZLL, saying that Wang Bi 
“wrote the Commentary to the Laozi and made a Zhiliie about it which 
manages to arrive at a systematic exposition A HER.” The many 
polemics in the actual text also confirm the third feature mentioned by 
Xing Shou. 

The element 2/7: #§, “to point,” is taken by Wang Bi in a more verbatim 
sense than by some of his predecessors.” However, Dong Zhongshu # (#1 
&¥ (179-104 B.c.£.) uses it in an analysis of the indirect language of the 
Chunqiu # *K. Dong argues that the Chunqiu does not explicitly condemn 
war but through various descriptive techniques arrives at a sophisticated 
and more realistic assessment of the different types of war. To understand 
this, it does not make sense to stare at the words, ci ¥, of the Chunqiu. 
He writes, “the words are not able to achieve this [to communicate this 
complex thought], all is in what [the Chunqiu] is pointing at fy AE ke 
(Ei 48.” In this sense “he who sees what [the Chunqiw’s expressions] are 
pointing at, will not put the weight on the [particular] words, and only if 
he does not put the weight on its [particular] words, will it be possible to 
go along with it [the Chunqiu] on the Way LE HEPES REE EE ae NE EL Re 
pm BE 

The intrinsic structure of the recondite object of the Laozi’s reflec- 
tion does not permit definition, thus it can only be “pointed at,” and the 
zhang of the Laozi are such pointers toward an undefinable center. “He, 
however, who imposes a discursive analysis upon the textual patterns of 
the Laozi will miss what he points at (zhi) 4 Bl 42 FZ SC ARH IM ae F All 
ES tl,” Wang Bi says.?5 
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His structural analysis thus rebuts commentaries of the zhangju = 
a] kind, laying bare the structure of the Laozi as part of an answer to the 
problem ontology has with language. Within Liu Xie’s categories in his 
Wenxin diaolong, the LZWZLL is a subgenre of the lun jj. Liu defines 
the genre /un at the beginning of the chapter devoted to it: “The patterns 
and regulations of the Sage’s time are called jing #, while explanations 
of the classics’ structure (xuli #4 HH) are called lun jfy.”?6 

The LZWZLL forms that subgenre of Jun that emphasizes wen XZ, 
“literary refinement.” Liu calls the LZ WZLL and other lun by He Yan {iJ 
, Xiahou Xuan 2 {KX , Xi Kang fi HE, Wang Can 38, and Fu Jia {% 
{fi the “heroes among the Jun, containing the individual insights of these 
masters’ hearts, the epitome of subtle secrets.” With an image borrowed 
from Wang Bi, he describes the Jun as the “weir and trap of the hundred 
thoughts, the weigh and beam for the ten thousand affairs. Thus, as far as 
meaning goes, [the /un] cherish the well-rounded and communicable, and 
as for formulation, they shun branching off as well as scattered fragments. 
One must achieve harmony between thought and [literary] structure and 
arrange it so that no one can see any cracks. When the formulations cohere 
and the thoughts are dense, the opponents do not know on what to base 
[an objection]—these are the essentials” [of the genre /um].?’ 

The /un has thus acquired its own philosophic and literary stringency, 
and the LZWZLL is said to excel in this respect. The LZWZLL is of 
twofold importance, as the earliest and most important analysis of the 
“Structure of the Laozi’s Pointers,” and as a philosophic treatise in its 
own right. In my opinion, the LZWZLL is the most important surviving 
Chinese philosophic treatise of the third century. 

Wang Bi is not the first to assign a specific purpose and function to the 
overall structure of a text. The “wings” attached to the Zhouyi, especially 
the Xici and Shuogua, have pioneered this approach with an analysis of 
the philosophical implications of the structure of the hexagrams and of 
their sequence.”* During the Han dynasty, the Xici, with their quotations 
from “the master,” were regarded as works by Confucius with a concomi- 
tant rise in the status of this text and of this type of endeavor. The Great 
Preface to the Shijing interprets the grouping of the songs into various 
categories by Confucius as a signal that they belonged to different times 
and circumstances and reacted to them in terms of their subject matter, 
their attitude, and their literary devices. They would be songs of praise 
when the ruler was a Sage and the Dao was prevailing, and they would 
get more critical with a ruler who failed to live up to the high standard of 
the Sage, which they kept as their measuring rod, but they also would be 
forced to use oblique, indirect language in their criticism, because this type 
of ruler was likely to react harshly to their remonstrance. With a hopelessly 
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wayless ruler, they would just sigh sadly. For each type of song a differ- 
ent reading strategy was required.” Zhuang Zun seems to have been the 
first to apply a reading strategy based on the Xici model to the Laozi; his 
own renown and that of his Laozi commentary and Laozi zhigui % +8 
{if remained strong throughout the second and third centuries. Wang Bi’s 
reading often followed the basic track of Zhuang Zun without in any way 
going along with his philosophic analysis.*° With his Laozi zhigui, we have 
a direct precursor of Wang Bi’s LZWZLL in terms of genre and subject 
matter. 

Zhuang Zun wrote a short but highly specific analysis of the structure 
of the Laozi that is transmitted as a sort of preface to his Laozi zhigui under 
the title [Yan] Junping on the Structure of the Two Classical [Chapters of 
the Laozi], Junping shuo erjing mu 4 # st — i A 3! We have to assume 
that Zhuang Zun was familiar with the instability of the number of zhang 
into which the Laozi was divided, as well as of the sequence of the zhang; 
although he himself proposed a number of zhang, namely, seventy-two, that 
differed from the number contained in the Mawangdui manuscripts and 
from the eighty-one zhang into which Liu Xiang is supposed to have divided 
the Laozi, he still was willing to claim for his own number and division 
into two pian that this was Laozi’s original design, and that furthermore 
it had a profound meaning. Zhuang Zun opened his analysis with the 
statement: “In former times Laozi’s work took Dao and De as the mother 
that was causing the transformations, and he took Heaven and Earth as 
the image in the imitation of which he was establishing the arrangement 
of [his] classic” [i.e., the two chapters of his work] #4 FZ (F tH 1E 
Prt FHS 12 FS BA RE FS HS HR .. As a consequence he linked the forty 
zhang of his “upper classic,” which would correspond to zhang 38-81 in 
the current editions, to the numbers associated with Heaven and Yang, 
and the “lower classic,” which would correspond to zhang 1-37 in the 
current editions, to the number associated with the Earth and Yin. From 
this he deduced that the “upper classic” was dealing with the “future,” 
lai 3K, the “lower classic” with the past, wang {4{. Understanding the 
structure of the Laozi would establish for “the knowledgeable,” zhizhe 
#4, a metatext enabling them to “understand the functions of Heaven and 
Earth, the line-up of Yin and Yang, the matching of husband and wife, the 
close relationship between father and son, as well as the proper behavior 
for ruler and minister; [in short, the totality] of the ten thousand kinds 
of entities is being laid out” [in this text]*? JHA HAZ BUG ZA eZ 
BAL FZ RA Ea. (EPR. Zhuang Zun had announced through 
the parallel construction of the first phrase of this preface that the Laozi 
contained two levels of information, namely, the analysis of the changes 
and transformations of the world with the instrument of the explicit verbal 
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categories of Dao and De, and the more global analysis contained in the 
silent patterns of the structure. The parallelism of the two statements 
is a formal indication that they operate on the same level. Within this 
totalistic—and in terms of social values quite conservative—reading, the 
explicit analysis and implicit structure of the Laozi become the complete 
source for the understanding of the structures governing both the universe 
(“Heaven and Earth”) and society. 

The title of Wang Bi’s “The Structure of the Laozi’s Subtle Pointers” 
seems to engage and directly challenge Zhuang Zun. Yes, there is a 
structure; yes, it has meaning; but the pointers are “subtle” and not to 
be subjected to a crude binary Yin/Yang analysis for which the text itself 
does not offer any support. The Laozi’s “subtle pointers” have one single 
focus; using a variety of structures within the realm of entities, they all 
point to a common center that structurally defies verbalization and can 
be approached only through pointers anchored in the realm of entities. 
There is no difference between the two sections of the Laozi, and there is 
no difference between the ultimate purport of each one of the zhang. In 
terms of method, Zhuang Zun’s approach leads astray as it focuses the 
reader on the surface text as well as the presumed yin/yang structures of 
the “upper” and “lower” classic. Instead, the proper handling of the Laozi 
is not to stare at the surface text and structure but to deal with its zhang 
as one deals with a pointer, namely, to look into the direction to which it 
points. 


THE LAOZIPS STRUCTURE 
ACCORDING TO THE LZWZLL 


The LZWZLL extracts from the Laozi itself the adequate strategy of 
reading this text. The Laozi warns the reader with a plethora of mark- 
ers about the unreliability and tentativeness of its language. Quite apart 
from the well-known reflections on the inability to name the Dao, the text 
constantly repeats formulae such as “I call this” 3244 ..., which injects 
a tentative, unreliable quality. The great variety of topics in the Laozi all 
focus on the same issue. Accordingly, the individual passages must be read 
in the context of other attempts to express the same thought and must be 
read from the point they are pointing at, not according to their surface 
verbiage. This justifies an implosive as opposed to an extensive reading 
strategy. As I have tried to show in my study of Wang Bi’s technique of 
commenting, the LZWZLL establishes the theoretical fundament for 
the Commentary.* Going beyond the description of the Laozi’s writing 


” 
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strategy, Wang Bi then proceeds to develop explicitly in his own language 
what he sees as the core notions of the Laozi and to spell out in an inserted 
essay, 6.2 ff., how these core notions would translate into a philosophi- 
cally guided political practice of a ruler bent on curbing dissonance and 
conflict in All Under Heaven. 

Wang Bi was writing in an intellectual environment where the status 
of the Laozi was matched only by the Zhouyi. Among the Wei intelli- 
gentsia, the Laozi was not a Daoist schoolbook but part of the common 
philosophical heritage, a challenge to every thinker, whatever his or her 
particular leanings. The LZ WZLL accordingly enters into a lively polemic 
with other readings, which it denounces not because of their creeds but 
because of their misguided methodology in reading the Laozi. They cling 
to the surface text, attach themselves to individual statements or even 
terms, and instead of discerning the philosophical core of the entire text, 
reduce it to the advocacy of a particular school’s teaching. “Hence, he who 
imposes discursive analysis upon the [particular] textual patterns of the 
Laozi will miss what he points at; and he who wishes to put the weight on 
the [particular] term [under consideration] will deviate from [the Laozi’s 
overall] meaning,” the LZWZLL 2.43 writes before defining the “core” 
of the Laozi and then proceeding to show in 2.45 ff. in what methodically 
misguided manner the “schools” have mauled the text. Going far beyond 
the Laozi’s own statements, Wang Bi then proceeds to articulate in explicit 
philosophic language the implications of the Laozi’s practice in terms of 
a philosophy of language (2.20ff. and 5.14 ff.). 

A third point emerges from the LZ WZLL. Wang Bi’s own philosophi- 
cal architecture with its basic binary grid articulates itself as the system- 
atization of the Laozi’s implications. Laozi thus appears as a thinker with 
a well-ordered system of categories in his head, but since they are not the 
focus of his philosophical attention, they are not always fully spelled out. 
While in many cases Wang Bi can base himself ona binary construct in the 
Laozi itself, there are other cases where, in terms of explicit statements, 
only half of what he would need is provided by the Laozi. Wang Bi here 
simply supplies the missing part in strict IPS analogy. Again, in many cases, 
this does not seem a heavy imposition; the general binary framework 
eliminates the problems in passages such as that of the very first phrase in 
Laozi 1, with the loss of an important, possibly fertile anomaly in the text 
that might have had some better use. In this proceeding, Wang Bi operates 
with complete control over the text and the ramifications of the individual 
passages as explained in his Commentary. Not a single passage is read 
differently in the LZWZLL from the reading in the Commentary. 

The LZWZLL thus integrates three different analytic approaches. It 
is philological in developing a reading strategy based on the indications 
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in the text itself. It is philosophical in inserting itself into a philosophi- 
cal enterprise, the Laozi, but it develops out of the careful reading of its 
insights its own systematized philosophic arguments. And it is political in 
developing from the first two approaches a philosophically guided political 
science, which explores the dialectics of social and political behavior in a 
strongly hierarchical society. 


THE BASIS FOR THE EDITION OF THE TEXT 


The text in the edition included here is based on 


Laozi weizhi liliie -€- (KS VHS in 2,552 characters contained in 
the Zhengtong Daozang; 


the excerpts from the Laojun zhigui lieli 2 & 48 pa HG | in 1,350 
characters contained in Zhang Junfang’s Yunji gigian (they overlap 
with zhang 1-5 of the separate edition); 





* critical notes on the text contained in the following works: 
a. Wang Weicheng, “Wei Wang Bi zhuan Laozi zhiliie yiwen zhi fa- 
xian” 


b. Yan Lingfeng, “Laozi weizhi liliie jiaozi,” in Yan Lingfeng, Laozi 
weizhi liliie, as well as his notes on this text in his Lao Zhuang 
yanjiu (1959) postface, 413, and Lao Zhuang yanjiu (1966), 636 


c. Zhongguo kexueyuan zhexue yanjiusuo, Zhongguo zhexueshi 
Beijing daxue zhexueshi jiaoyanshi, eds., Zhongguo lidai zhexue 
wenxuan, liang Han Sui Tang bian, 308 ff. 


d. Lou Yulie, ed., Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 195-210 (this work is largely 
based on a and c) 


TRANSLATION OF THE LZWZLL 


The translation is based on my study on IPS.** The standard form 
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The numbers give the sequential order of the phrases, the letters a and 
b the two chains, respectively, and the letter c, in the middle, contains ar- 
gumentative elements without parallelism referring to both chains. Phrases 
written on the same level are parallel. 

There are three standard variants to this basic form. The first is the 
sequence ab ba c instead of ababc: 


(1) a (2) b 
(4) a (3) b 
(5) ¢ 
The second is the parallel “staircase” of the form 
a 
b 
Cc 
d.. 
a 
b 
Cc 
d... 


The IPS comes in an open and a closed form. In the former, the phrases 
belonging to one chain (e.g., a) explicitly refer to each other by using the 
same vocabulary. In the closed form, no such explicit reference exists; the 
link is by implication. Given the possibility of the variant ab ba, this often 
leads to problems of attribution of individual phrases to one of the two 
chains. 

Chang Chung-yue has included a translation of the LZWZLL into 
his unpublished dissertation in 1979. It is very unsatisfactory. My own 
translation was published in 1986, and Richard Lynn produced another 
translation in 1999.5 Although Lynn was aware of the earlier transla- 
tions, he decided to go his own way and has not engaged in a critical and 
detailed discussion with his predecessors. The result is a translation that 
instead of correcting the mistakes and weaknesses in the earlier attempts 
makes full use of the privilege to impose its own readings, and repeat 
the mistakes of Lou Yulie’s edition. We thus have zhang split right down 
the middle (5 and 6) to the point that a zhang starts with “however,” a 
disregard for rhetorical conventions of Wang Bi’s such as = LA and HK 
being read as logical links addressed to the reader instead of references to 
a known passage in the Laozi with the meaning “this is the reason” [why 
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Laozi says] and otherwise a disregard for the stringent rules of IPS. The 
translation is informed by the same unproved, and my view unfounded, 
assumption that the text is engaging the reader in a personal and didactic 
communication and time and again suffers from a lack of familiarity 
with the philosophic debates of the time. I confess to be saddened by the 
fact that such parallel worlds continue to exist, and that our field is still 
immature enough to treat such translations as personal exercises without 
the need for critical engagement. 


WANG BI: THE STRUCTURE OF 
THE LAOZIS POINTERS 


Note: The quotations from the Laozi are taken from the critical edi- 
tion of Wang Bi’s Laozi inserted before the translations of the zhang. The 
Laozi quotations are taken from my translation. 


Est ESN Fil (Base text 2 ft & PMG ) 

















[4 — | Part A Zhang 13 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fe) ZAR LAE > DZ PR DUR > AEST >> EERE, © HEISE SE, 
4° BM 2aRth o NR > RE RR HES BASE ° HL 
WM BZA SMA RRA So MAR Ie 
A> FRAN > tL R Aa > FUR LA So HERS 
ARE > FLU AS o° BEER AE Ho Fin HE AI SRE Yt > EL SE 
Rize ° AU ART AD > BE AAT o RMA FEAR > Fie 
4G? FEA e AM > RAE > AUK RAL + TR? AIK 
ry DAB o DUS AZ PORE ERS > AULA Reis PRET D ARATE 
Fe? HKG BR ° MMKRAIK PE > AAI th °° HR 
im? FP HETE > CEIM RAE th s AREA > RUA ETS > RITA AE HE 
ho CMAKEAW: HORA BTAA: RER(E e CLG 
i> JERE : AA > Jk Ath EW ZEEE? BREE? REAR 
*k for KR: BRER. Var: GH for 2: BRECK. 

© ASH A HE for Gis: 27% +H. Support for &: Wang Bi on Laozi 16.6: Jy fie #38 ES 



















































































4). Wang Bi on Laozi 35.1: WRE Hi BW. AU and 85 are used interchangeably, so that 
the two quotations from Wang Bi’s Commentary support the 2% + 4 version, although 
one would rather have expected a J 38 5 


4Var.: % for Sth: BEEK. 
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Will] + LACZAE > AOR > AIEOMG 2 HET SIF] > BAA > JE 
RED MADRS HARAAH e RELI > HME + 18 
AAI > HUSA RE oe HR Sa > ERAT] + PAT AT LMS > RES > BT 
DAI a ae + LCA ae et ° PMR ZK > Um ZR BCR AS ABA 
tho PRR > SEA AAI > WOMB SR FH tH ° 









































(1) It is generally true with 


regard to* 


(2) that by which things are 
created— 


(4) that [things] are necessarily 
created out of the “featureless”; 


(3) that by which achievements 
are brought about— 


(5) that [achievements] are 
[necessarily] based on the 
“nameless.”? 


(6) The featureless and 
nameless is [what the Laozi 
calls] the “ancestor of the ten 


thousand kinds of entities. 


(7) [Being featureless,] it neither 
warms nor cools.> 


(10) [Even when] “looking for it,” 
one is [still] unable to perceive it. 


(11) [Even when] groping for it, 
one is [still] unable to identify it. 


294 


(8) [Being nameless,] it neither 
[lets sound forth the notes] gong 
or shang.® 


(9) [Even when] “listening for 
it,” one is [still] unable to 
“hear it.” 


(12) [Even when] going after its 
taste, one is [still] unable to get 
its flavor.’ 


(13) That is why [the Laozi 
says about the Dao] 


(14) “as a thing” it “completes out 
of the diffuse,”® as an “image” it is 


49 
> 


“without form 


(15) as a “sound” it “has an 
inaudible tone,”!°as a “taste” 
it is without flavor." 


(16) That is why it is 


able to be 


the “master”? 


the “principle” and 





* for il: BEC. 
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of all [different] categories of 
entities, to cover and 
permeate Heaven and Earth"* 
so that there is nothing that 
it does not thread through.’ 


(17 [For the fact is,] would it be 
warming, then it would not be 
able to cool. 


[This is so because] 


(19) A form necessarily has 
something that specifies it. 


(18) [For the fact is,] would it 
[be tied to letting sound forth 
the note] gong, then it would 

not be able to [let sound forth 
the note] shang.” 


(20) A note necessarily has [a 
place in the scale] to which it 
belongs.'® 


(21) That is why [according 


to the Laozi] 


(22) an image that has taken on 
form is not the “Great Image.”” 


(24) If, however, 


(25) the Four Images”! did not 
take on form, then the “Great 
Image” would have nothing 
in which to shine forth; 


[Thus] 


(27) when the Four Images take 
on form and beings have nothing 
[else] by which they are 
dominated, then the Great Image 
shines forth. 


(23) a sound that has taken on a 
note is not the “Great Sound.”2° 


(26) the Five Sounds did not 
take on notes, then the “Great 
Sound” would have nothing 
in which to come about.” 


(28) when the Five Sounds take 
on notes and the minds have 
nothing [else] which interferes 
with them, then the Great 
Sound comes about.” 


(29) That is why [the Laozi says]: 


(30) “If [the ruler were to] hold on 


to the Great Image,” [then] “All 
Under Heaven [would] come 
[to him]!”2# 


(31) if [a ruler were to] make 
use of the Great Sound, then 

the customs and habits would 
change for the better.” 


(33) As it is the toneless that is 
[would be] coming about, 
although the customs and habits 
do change for the better, this 
change [the people] are [would] 


(32) As it is the formless that is [would 
be] shining forth, although All Under 
Heaven is coming to him, this coming 
“to” they [the people] are [would] 

not [be] able to explain. 
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(34) Thus: 


(35) Heaven creates the Five Things,’ 
but it is a no-thing”* that brings 
about their usefulness.’ 


not [be] able to analyze.”® 


(36) the Sage [Confucius] 
spreads the Five Teachings, but 
it is “no-words” that bring 
about the improvement.*° 


(37) That is why [the 


Laozi says]: 


(38) “A way that can be spoken of 
is not the eternal Way. 


(40) The mother of the Five Things 
is neither hot nor cold, neither soft 
nor hard. 


(39) A name that can be named 
is not the eternal name.”*! 


(41) The mother of the Five 
teachings is neither “bright” nor 
“dark,” neither compassionate 
nor harsh.” 


(42) Although old and new are 
not the same, the times have 
changed and the habits differ, 
she has not changed. This is 
what [the Laozi] calls “from 
antiquity to the present her 


name has not disappeared. 


(43) If Heaven would not rely on 
her, then beings would not be 
created. 


9933 


(44) If government would not 
rely on her, then achievements 
would not be brought about.** 


(45) Therefore, that as antiquity 
and present are connected, and 
as end and beginning have the 
same [structure] “it is possible 
[for a Sage Ruler] holding [today] 
on to... antiquity to regulate 


[occurrences of] the present, 


9935 


and, taking the present as evidence 
“The] has something by which to 
cognize the oldest beginning,””° is 
what [the Laozi] styles “the 
Eternal.”%” As it has neither 


(47) a warming nor a cooling 
feature, 


(46) a “bright” nor a “dark” 
appearance, 
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(48) that is why [the Laozi 
says]: “Having knowledge 
of [this] Eternal means 
being enlightened!”** 


(49) In the creation of beings, (50) In the completion of 
achievements, 


(51) there is nothing that 

is not based on this 
[Eternal]. That is why 

[the Laozi says]: “By means 
of it one discerns the 


beginning of the many.”*? 


[A — =] Zhang 2 
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* 2 for Fe: BRCM. > Var.: fil for fi: 2 CM. 

© Var.: HD for fh: BR ER. 4 Var: 8 for fa: ZR CH. 

© Var.: 4 om.: 2 BER. ‘Var: 4 for M: BRER. 

8 Var: 7 om.: BRER. Var: for fF: ZE CH. 

"Var: df for afi: BR CR 
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(1) It is a fact that [even] 


(2) the speed of racing lightning is 
still insufficient to go full round 
in one single moment, 


[As the Xici say 


(4) to be good at “being fast” lies 
in “not speeding.” 


(6) Thus 


(7) the bloom of [what Laozi calls] 
“that which can be spoken of”? is 
still insufficient to [in the Zhuangzi’s 
words] “administer Heaven and 


Earth.” 


(3) advancing by riding on the 
wind is still insufficient to 
arrive in one single breath.! 


s about the spirit] 


(5) to be good at “arriving” lies 
in “not going.”? 


(8) the maximum of that which 
has shape’ is still insufficient 

[in the Zhuangzi’s words] 

to “store the ten thousand kinds 
of entities.”° 





iM for #8: #E5¢ 7 on the basis of parallel to Wang Bi on Laozi 29.4: iA 
ili ABE. 
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™ Var.: £4 for if: ae. 


" TE for 7: Wagner based on analogy. For all other schools, the term in the second 
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Sun Ae. 
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'Var: & for 4: ZBL. 


phrase is taken, namely, f#, xf, YZ and 7; only for the Mingjia 47% the term from the first 
half—7¢ —is taken instead of iE. 


iff: indirect quotation from ae: K PBA 


Ili: see previous note. 
Var: §8 for &: BRE. 
‘Wt for FH: BE CR. 
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(9) That is why [even] 


(10) he who sighs in admiration for 
it is unable indeed to fully account 
for such a beauty. 


(12) Giving it a name is unable to 
match it. 


(14) A name necessarily has some- 
thing that makes it specific. 


(16) Having a specification, there 
will, as a consequence, be something 
that is not included. 


(18) There being something not 

included, [the name], as a conse- 
quence, greatly deviates from its 
true [essence]. 


(11) he who sings in praise of it 
is unable indeed to expound 
such a width. 


(13) Giving it a designation is 
unable to fully grasp it. 


(15) A designation necessarily 
has something on which it is 


based. 


(17) Having a base, there will, 
as a consequence, be something 
that is not exhausted. 


(19) There being something not 
exhausted, [the designation], 

as a consequence, cannot be 
taken as a name.® 


(20) This can be further clarified. (Enclosed Essay: 


Names and Designations) 


(21) It is a fact that 


(22) “Dao” is taken for’ [its aspect] 
of being that on which the ten 
thousand kinds of entities are based.* 


(25) “Great” is taken for [its] aspect] 
that, [even if] one “fills it in and 
rounds it out [ever more],” [as the 
Xici says that the Yi 4 does 
concerning the Way of Heaven and 
Earth], it is [still] impossible to get 
to the ultimate point." 


(26) “Distant” is taken for [its aspect] 
that it is so wide and remote that it is 
impossible to reach it.’ 


(23) “Dark” is taken for [its 
aspect] of being that which 
lets the Recondite emanate.’ 


(24) “Deep” is taken for [its 
aspect] that, [even] when 
“delving into the abstruse” [in 
which according to the Xici the 
yarrow stalks and tortoise shells 
excel] it is impossible to get to 
[the] bottom of it.!° 


(27) “Fine” is taken for [its 
aspect] that it is so recondite 
and fine that it is impossible to 
perceive it.}% 
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(28) Thus of the words 


“Way,” “Dark,” 

“deep,” 
“great,” “fine,” and 
“distant” 


each has its meaning, but they 
do not exhaust its totality. 


(29) Thus 
(30) it is impossible to give to that (31) it is impossible to give to 
which one “fills in and rounds out that which is fine and subtle 
[ever more]” without getting to the and without form the name 
ultimate point the name “minute.” “great.” 4 


(32) That is why the 
[Laozi] chapters say: 


“T give it the style ‘Way’,”!* and “[I] designate [it] the ‘Dark’,” © 
but no name is given. 
(33) Thus 

(34) he who talks about it, misses its [All Under Heaven’s] Eternal; 


(35) he who gives a name to it, becomes separated from its [All 
Under Heaven’s] true [nature]; 


(36) “he who interferes with it, destroys” its [All Under 
Heaven’s] nature; 


(37) “he who holds on to it, loses” its [All Under Heaven’s] 
source.!” 


(38) That is why the Sage 


(39) does not take words as the master so that he does not deviate from its 
[All Under Heaven’s] Eternal; 


(40) does not take a name for the Eternal so that he does not become 
separated from its [All Under Heaven’s] true [nature]; 


(41) does not take actions for his business so that the does not 
destroy its [All Under Heaven’s] nature; 


(42) does not take holding onto for control, and thus does 
not lose its [All Under Heaven’s] source.'® 


(43) Hence, he who imposes discur- 
sive analysis upon the [particular] 
textual patterns of the Laozi will 
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miss what he points at; and he 
who wishes to put the weight 

on the [particular] term [under 
consideration] will [deviate from 
the Laozi’s overall] meaning.’ 


(44) Thus it is the [Laozi text’s] 
great purport to expound the source 
of the Great Beginning” in order 

to elucidate the nature of That- 
which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, and to 
hold forth on the ultimate of the 
Recondite in order to settle the 
delusions of doubt and deception.” 
To respond to, and not to act upon; 
to adapt and not to initiate;?? 

to emulate the root by way of bringing 
to rest its [the root’s] outgrowth;” 
to keep to the mother by way of 
maintaining [her] offspring;” 

to hold lightly indeed skill and arts 
[of government as a means to 
control the people]; 

“act [ondangers to one’s life and 
position as a ruler]” while “they 
have not now come about;””° 

not to “make demands on others” but 
necessarily to make all [demands] on 
oneself [as the lord]**—these are his 
[that is, Laozi’s] key points. 


(45) But 


(46) the Legalists promote equality and egality, and then apply punishment 
to supervise them [the people]; 


(47) the Name school promotes the fixation of the true, and then uses 
terms to rectify them [the people]; 


(48) the Ru school promotes complete love, and then uses praise 
to drive them [the people] on; 


(49) the Mohists promote parsimony and simplicity, and 
then use constraint to fixate them [the people] on this; 


(50) the Eclectics promote all sorts of treats and use a 
variety [of means] to let [the people] act accordingly. 


(51) It is a fact that, when 
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(52) punishments are applied to supervise beings, craft and deceit will 
inevitably arise;?’ 


(53) names are used to make beings orthodox, order and consideration 
will inevitably be lost; 


(54) praise is used to drive beings on, competition will inevitably 
7 29 
arise; 


(55) enforced reform is used to settle beings, heresy and 
rebellion will inevitably ensue; 


(56) mixed [treats] are used to make beings act, 
defilement and chaos will inevitably ensue. 


57) All these schools make use of 
the offspring but discard its mother 
beings lose what so that supports 
them and cannot be guarded.*° 


(58) However, [to paraphrase the Xici, in the Laozi] 


(59) the destination [of the various (60) [the various arguments’ 
arguments] is the same, though the meanings coincide, but the 
ways thither differ,*! approaches vary, 


(61) but the scholars [from 
the different schools] 


(62) are bewildered as to their [the (63) are befuddled as to their 
arguments’ common] [the arguments’ common] 
destination. amount. 


(64) When they observe them [some of the arguments in the Laozi 
advocating] equalizing, they style him [Laozi] Legalist; 


(65) when they perceive them [some of the arguments in the Laozi 
advocating] delineating the true, they style him [Laozi] a member 
of the Name school; 


(66) when they observe them [some of the Laozi’s arguments 
advocating] pure love, they style him [Laozi] a Ruist. 


(67) when they perceive them [some of the arguments in 
the Laozi advocating] parsimony and simplicity, they style 
him a Mohist; 


(68) when they see them [some of the arguments in the 
Laozi advocating] unsystematic [tenets], they style him 
an Eclecticist. 


(69) According to what their eyes 
happen to perceive, they assign the 
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name; depending on what 
they like, they cling to that 
meaning. That there are 
confused and faulty exegeses 
and struggles between 
different tendencies and 
interpretations is caused 

by this [faulty methodology 
of other scholars].*? 
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(1) Furthermore [Wang Bi’s treatise 
says]: As for [the Laozi’s] literary 
form, [its individual arguments] take 
up the end by way of giving evidence 
of the beginning, and root [them- 
selves] in the beginning by way of 
fully exhausting the end. [As the 
Gentleman does according to the 
Liji #44c in his teaching which 
proceeds through metaphor liq], 
“they open up but do not go all the 
way,” “they show the way but do 
not lead forward.”! 

[Thus,] it is only after careful 
searching that one fully realizes 

his meaning, and only after 

making inferences does one 

fully understand the principle 

he [is pointing at].? 





* AKA for PilthG: REM. > #8 for ®: BR EM. 
“RPS SA for RBA: BRCM. 
“fe for He: BRCM. 
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(2) Fine indeed his exposition of a (3) Brilliant truly his conclusion 
theme’s beginning with which he with which he ends his texts!? 
starts his exegesis! 


(4) Therefore, 


(5) of those who are motivated by (6) of those with a different 
the same tendency [as Laozi,| there orientation who compose 


is none who does not relish his 
beginnings in which he makes 
the exposition, and they will 


writings on their own, there is 
none who does not enjoy the 
proofs with which he concludes, 


proceed from there to elaborate. and they will take them as 


evidence. 


(7) It is generally true [for the 
Laozi] that [as the Xici say] 


(8) “the approaches” may “differ,” (9) “the deliberations” may be a 
but by necessity they will be “the “hundredfold,” but by 


same” in their “purport,” 


purport 


Fre 





























necessity they are equal in their 
“destination,”* 


(10) and he [Laozi] takes up 
indeed their 
and destination 


in order to elucidate the highest 
ordering principle.> Therefore, of 
those thinking about kindred things, 
there is none who does not delight 
in the correspondence [of the Laozi] 
with his [own] thoughts, surmising 
that he grasps the meaning thereof. 
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(1) Generally [speaking,]! 


(2) that by which beings persist is 
the negative opposite indeed to 
their form. 


(4) It is a fact that 


(5) he who persists does not take 
persistence for [the cause] of his 
persisting, but [his persisting is 
due] to his not forgetting about 
[the danger of] perishing! 


(3) that by which achievements 
are performed is the negative 
opposite indeed to their name.* 


(6) he who is secure does not 
take security for [the cause] of 
his being secure, but [his 
security is due] to his not forget- 
ting about perils! 


(7) That is why [to paraphrase 
the Sage, Confucius, in the Xici,] 


(8) “he who guards his persistence” 


“perishes,” while he who [like the 
Gentleman] “does not forget about 
[the danger of] perishing” “ 


(10) [That] he who is [truly] good at 


strength [restricts himself to] lifting 
an autumn down,* 


persists”! 


(9) “he who secures his position” 
“is in peril,” while he who [like 
the Gentleman] “does not forget 
about peril” “is secure”!? 


(11) [That] he who is [truly] 
good at hearing [restricts himself 
to] listening to the thunderclap, 


(12) this is the negative oppo- 
sition between Dao and form.* 


(14) He who persists persists 
indeed, but [the Laozi] says he 
persists through his refusal of 
[treating] persistence [as a given].’ 


(16) Heaven and Earth are great 
indeed, but [it is] said that it [their 
greatness] is achieved through 
[their] rejection [of acting] great.’ 


(18) The capacity for benevo- 
lence is manifest indeed, but [the 
Laozi] says it persists through 
“discarding benevolence.”!! 


(13) He who is secure is secure 
indeed, but [the Laozi] says he is 
secure through his refusal of 
[treating] security [as a given].° 


(15) Dukes and kings are elevated 
indeed, but [the Laozi says] this 
[their status] is brought about 

by [their] rejecting elevation.® 


(17) Achievements of [a ruler’s] 
wisdom persist indeed, but [the 
Laozi] says they are established 
by [his] “discarding wisdom.”!° 
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(19) Therefore, among those who 
see the form but do not reach as 
far as the Dao, there is no one who 
does not loathe his [Laozi’s] words. 


(20) It is a fact that 


(21) he who wants to define the root (22) he who wants to elucidate 
of entities must, though they [the the basis of entities must, 
entities] be near, from afar give though these [entities] be 
evidence of their beginning. evident, start from the recondite 


in order to point out their root. 
(23) That is why [the Laozi] 


(24) takes things external like Heaven (25) elucidating the meaning of 


and Earth in order to elucidate that [the fact that] “dukes and kings” 
which is inside the shape and bones [style themselves] “orphaned 
[that is, the body]. and lonely,” starts the deduction 


from the Dao and the One [in 
Laozi 42.1] in order to display 
the origin of this.¥ 


(26) Therefore, among those 
researching that which is close at 
hand but not reaching to the source 
controlling the currents, there is 
none who does not dismiss his 
words as empty talk. Thus the 
babblers each proclaim their own 
theory while others enjoy their 
confusion. They either water down 
[the Laozi’s] words or ridicule [the 
Laozi’s] arguments. When the clear 
becomes obscure and the separate 
commingled—here is the reason! 
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a #* for #2: Wagner based on Wang Bi on Laozi 10.7 and 10.8 #A3EH J tH AEE 


{H, repeated with #4 in Wang Bi on Laozi 10.9. The term ¥ does not occur in the surviving 
oeuvre of Wang Bi. 
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“designation” is an 


an object. inferred style.! 
(3) The name is born from the (4) The designation comes 
object. from the subject. 


(14) Names and marks are born 
from the forms and appearances. 


(5) That is why? 


(6) when concerned with it as 
that for which there is no entity 
which is not based on it, he 
[Laozi] designates it as “Dao.”? 


As 


(9) the many are based on the 
Dao,*® 


(10) [the Laozi’s statement] that 
“it generates them and rears 
them”? [that is,] that it does 

not block [their source] and 
does not hem in [their nature] 
but permeates the nature of 
entities, refers to the Dao, 


(13) The Dao is the greatest 
of designations.!° 


(7) when searching for it as 
that for which there is no 
subtlety which is not emanat- 
ing from it, he [Laozi] styles 
it “the Dark.”4 


(8) the subtle emanates from 
the Dark,* 


(11) [while the Laozi’s sub- 
sequent statement] [that,] 
“while they come alive, it has 
no [specific effort on its 
side] and, while they act, it 
does not make them 
dependent, [that, in short,] 
while they grow there would 
be no lording it over [their 
growth on its side]”—that 
they have a receipt [from it] 
but that there is no domi- 
nance [from it]—this is the 
“Receipt [coming from] 
That-which-is-Dark.® 


(12) The Dark is the most 
profound of styles.’ 


(15) Designations and styles 
come out of the “being con- 


cerned with” and the searching. 
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(16) Names and marks are no 
hollow products. 


(17) Designations and styles 
are no hollow emanations. 


(18) That is why 


(19) with names and marks one 
greatly misses its significance. 








(20) with designations and 
styles one does not exhaust 
its absoluteness. 


(21) For this reason, 


(22) when styling it “Dark” [the 


Laozi says] “Dark and Dark 
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again. 
(23) When designating it as 
“Dao” [the Laozi says] “in the 
Beyond there are four Great 
Ones.” ? 
MeOZ oN | RATA ATM Ee 3 HL Fit 
SAE ¢ HEAT > Ba — + Ba 
AMA > UY FRG TT AN eke + ES SER > 
achat ZA: RARZ BR > AR ZA ES 2 BS 
Parsee 2 CPR AB TE Fe ai > AER: REEF 
REE PARK > REBT be BR fat > 7B 
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Ke Zi aka > MMC ° BORE Lay 
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(1) The book of Laozi can almost 
[as Confucius said about the 
Shijing] “be summed up in one 
phrase,” ah:! Emulating the root 
[by way] of bringing to rest the 
stem and branches [growing from 
it]—that is all!? 





¢ #8 for 3%: Wagner based on parallel fifj—% in parallel phrases. 
4 Be for gd: ee #22 based on Laozi 35.3 FA.Z 4A] BE and Wang Bi’s commentary there 
7 AX By 95 fie th. 
© 4% for Fe: Tie ak. 44 for Be: Eta. 
8 BG for 34: Wagner. In a parallel to the previous phrase that takes up the fr of the 4 
{7-2 3A fa, this phrase takes up the #4. 
h Bill 2, 4 32 (= 38 for % BAT 2 (2 #8: PEE" based on LZWZLL above BA fT. 
“FG for Hil: Ese ak. 
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In observing on what [the ten 
thousand kinds of entities] are 
based, and in investigating whereto 
[they] return, [Laozi’s] “words” 
do not depart from “the principle,” 
and [his] activities do not lose 
[sight] of “the ruler” [as Laozi 
says about himself].? 

Although the [Laozi] text has 

five thousand characters, what 
“threads through them” is the 
“One” [as is the case for the 

Dao of Confucius].* Although 

[its] ideas are broad and far-flung, 
in their multitude they are of the 
same kind. Once it is understood 
that it can be “summed up in one 
phrase,” there is nothing recondite 
that is not discerned; but when 
each theme is [interpreted] as 
having a [separate] meaning, then, 
analytic skill notwithstanding, 

the delusions will only increase. 


[Enclosed essay on the rise of depravity and debauchery and the ways 
against them] 


(2) [I will] venture to analyze 
this: 


(4) The development of 
debauchery—how could it be 
operated by the debauched? 


(3) The rise of depravity—how could 
it be the work of the depraved? 


(5) [It cannot.] That is why 


(7) bringing debauchery to rest 
lies in keeping [oneself as a 
ruler] aloof from embellish- 
ments, and not in displaying 
more beautiful objects.° 


(6) [as Confucius says] “warding off 
depravity” lies in “holding on to 
sincerity [as a ruler],”° not in the 
improvement of surveillance. 


(8) Stopping robbery lies in keeping 
aloof of desires [oneself as the ruler,] 
not in making punishments harsher.” 


(9) Stopping litigation lies in not 
honoring [worthies oneself], not 
in listening better [to charges]. 


(10) That is why [a Sage 


Ruler] 
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(11) does not attack their [the (12) does not thwart their [the 
people’s] desires, but brings it people’s] actions, but brings it 
about that they do not have any about that they have no inclina- 
inclination towards desires. tion to act. 


(13) [According to the Laozi] 
“to take precautions” “as 
long as there are still no 
signs [of a danger to his life]” 
and “to act on [dangers] 
while they have not yet” 


begun—that is all!? 
[End of Enclosed Essay] 
(14) Therefore, 


(15) to exert wisdom and intelligence in order to regulate tricks and pre- 
tensions does not compare to “manifesting” simplicity and “plainness” in 
order to calm down people’s desires; 


(16) to promote benevolence and justice in order to destroy the 
shallow and vulgar does not compare to “embracing the unadorned” 
in order to complete the sound and real; 


(17) to multiply skill and profit interests in order to raise the 
utility of affairs does not compare to the “diminishing” of 
“egotism” and “desires” [in oneself] in order to bring the 
competition for adornments to rest.'° 


(18) Therefore, [the Laozi’s 
advocating the] 


(19) cutting off of surveillance and the submerging of one’s intelligence, 


(20) elimination of encouragement and promotion, and the cutting off 
of adornments and eulogies, 


(21) and the dismissal of skills and utility as well as the despising 
of precious goods 


(22) all have only the purpose 

of preventing the people’s craving 
[for fame] and desires [for goods] 
from being born, but they do not 
emphasize attacks on their being 
depraved. Therefore, manifesting 
simplicity and being unadorned for 
the benefit of cutting off wisdom 
and intelligence, reducing egotism 
and desires for the benefit of dis- 
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carding skill and profit interests— 
these are all but styles for “emu- 
lating the root by way of bringing 
to rest the stem and branches” 
[growing from it]. 


(23) It is a fact that if the Dao 
of the plain and unadorned 
does not shine forth while the 
amenities of predilections and 
desires are not hidden, [the 
ruler] might 


(24) go to extremes with his wisdom (25) exhaust [his] intelligence 
and enlightenment in the attempt to and wit in the attempt to 
keep them [the people] under attack them [the people], 
surveillance, 

(26) but 
(27) the more refined [his] skills are, 28) the more intensely his 
the more variegated their [the attacks on them 
people’s] pretensions will become, proceed, the more efforts they 


will make to evade him,!! 


(29) and then, indeed, the dull- 
witted and the intelligent will get 
the better of each other, the [rela- 
tives in] the six relationships 

will distrust each other, the “un- 
adorned disperses” [Laozi 28.6], 
and they become separated from 
thelir] true [nature], and there is 
debauchery in [all] affairs. Once 

the root is abandoned and [its] 
outgrowth is attacked, wisdom 

and intelligence might be applied 

to the maximun;; there will only 

be more sure disasters—and how 
much greater [will they be] when 

[a ruler’s] art is inferior to this 
[maximum wisdom and intelligence]! 
If [, on the other hand,] one [as does 
the Sage according to Laozi 37.3,] 
“would quiet them down by means 
of [one’s own]” plainness and “being 
unadorned”, then they would 
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“without [one’s] interfering with 
them” “rectify themselves.” 


2” 6 


(30) If [, however,] one attacks 
them with wisdom and knowledge, 
the people will become exhausted 
and tricks will proliferate. 
Therefore, one might [as well] 
“embrace” plainness and “being 
unadorned”, and “discard” 
“wisdom and intelligence.” * 


(31) It is generally true that, 


(32) when surveillance [by 
the ruler] is simple, then [the 
people’s] evasion of it will be 
simple as well. 


(33) when [the ruler] exerts his intelli- 
gence, then [the people’s] eluding him 
will become more perspicacious. 


(34) [Their evasion] being 
simple, damage to [people’s] 
unadorned [nature] will be 
small. 


(35) [Their evasion] being perspica- 
cious, tricks and pretensions will 


become deeper. 


(36) But who masters the art of 
supreme surveillance and of 
ferreting out the hidden if not [a 
ruler who has] wisdom and 
intelligence? How [consequently, | 
could the damage be fully mea- 
sured that he inflicts? That is why 
[the Laozi 19.1 statement about] 
“hundredfold gain” [if wisdom 
and intelligence are discarded] 

is certainly not exaggerated. 


(37) It is a fact that, if [someone] 
is unable to differentiate between 
[different] names, it is impossible 
to talk with him about principles; 
and, if [someone] is unable to 
define names, it is impossible to 
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discuss reality with him. 

Generally spoken, names are born 
out of forms and it does not occur 
that forms are born out of names. 
That is why, if there is this [specific] 
name, there must be this [specific] 
form, and if there is this [specific] 
form, there must be its [specific] lot. 


(38) As benevolence can by no means (39) As intelligence can by no 
be styled wisdom, means be styled benevolence, 


(40) each one of them has its own reality. 


(41) It is a fact that 


(42) he who searches out the most (43) he who investigates and 

subtle is at the epitome of goes after the hidden and 

enlightenment. crouching is at the epitome of 
heedfulness. 

(44) What if not wisdom is able to (45) What if not intelligence is 

completely attain the epitome of able to completely attain the 

enlightenment? epitome of heedfulness? 


(46) [Thus, only] by checking 
reality and defining the names in 
the intention to find out about 
[the Laozi’s statement concerning] 
the “discarding of wisdom” is it 
possible to be without error.’ 


(47) It is a fact that, if the capacity 
of the “genuine” and “simple” 
does not shine forth while the 
amenities of the 


(48) fame and (49) deeds 

are (50) praised and 
(51) exalted, then 
(52) [people will] strive for that (53) [people will] strive for that 
which is being exalted and they which is being praised and they 
hope for the fame. will long for the profit. 

If 
(54) hoping for fame and (55) longing for profit 


(56) motivates their activity, 
then 
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(57) the more beautiful the name (58) the weightier the profits 
becomes, the more alienated will become, the more competitive 


one be from sincerity. 


(60) names 


the mind will be.!” 


(59) That between father and 
son, elder and younger brother 
the affection they harbor lacks 
straightforwardness [so that] 
filial piety will not be displayed 
with sincerity and compassion 
will not be displayed with 
honesty is provoked by the 
[ruler’s] praising of 


and (61) deeds. 


(62) When, out of disgust for 

the vulgar and shallow fame and 
deeds are brought to florish and 
benevolence and righteousness 

are being emulated, this will only 
bring more of those pretensions, 
and how much more will this be 
the case when the art [applied] is 
even inferior to these [two, namely, 
benevolence and righteousness]. 
That is why [the Laozi 19.1 state- 
ment concerning] the [ruler’s] 
“discarding of benevolence and 
the rejecting righteousness” for 

the purpose of “[making the 
people] return to filial piety and 
parental love” is not exaggerated.!® 


(63) It is a fact that, when the city 
walls rise, war chariots make their 
appearance. When profits go up, 
greed [among those not benefiting] 
deepens. [But, adapting a statement 
by Confucius to Ji Kangzi, the ruler 
of Lu], “If only” [the ruler] “would” 
keep to “desireless”ness, there “would 
be no stealing even if a premium were 
set on it.”! If [,on the other hand, 

the ruler] acts out [his] egotism and 
desires, then craftiness and lust for 
profit [among the people] will become 
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ever more dismal. That is why there is 
nothing better than [, as Laozi 19.1 says,] 
to “discard craftiness and reject [the lust 
for] profit,” and instead to “reduce one’s 
desires,” [with the result that] “there 
would be no robbers and thieves.” 


(64) It is a fact that 


(65) Wisdom and intelligence are the heroes among the talents. 


(66) Benevolence and righteousness are the greatest among the forms 


of conduct. 


(67) Trickery and [lust for] profit are the best in usefulness.”° 


(68) If, when [the ruler] does 
not keep to the root, but lets 
these amenities flourish, the 
damage [to the people] is 
already such [as described], how 
much worse [will the damage be] 
if the arts [applied] go even 
further than these [which have 
been mentioned] in disregarding 
plainness and simplicity!*! That 
is why people of old sighed: 
“Indeed! Why are things so 
difficult to understand!” 


(69) Having already understood that (70) Having already understood 


non-wisdom is non-wisdom, one still that non-benevolence is non- 
fails to understand that wisdom benevolence, one still fails to 
[itself] is non-wisdom. understand that benevolence 


[itself] is non-benevolence.”” 


(71) That is why [only] 


(72) once wisdom is cut off, the (73) once benevolence is dis- 
achievements of wisdom will be carded, the capacity of 


completed.” 


benevolence will be ample.”* 


(74) To despise strength does 
not mean that one does desire 
not to be strong, but he who acts 
strong loses his strength.”° To 
discard benevolence does not 
mean that one desires to be non- 
benevolent, but in acting out 
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benevolence pretensions [among 
its objects] are brought about. 

By clinging to order, chaos indeed 
is brought about. By protecting 
one’s security, peril indeed is 
brought about. 


(75) [In the Laozi’s statement that 
the Sage] “puts his own person in 
the background and [achieves it in 
this way] that his own person comes 
to be to the fore,””® that [his] 
person comes to be to the fore is not 
brought about by [his] putting [his] 
person to the fore. [In the Laozi 
statement that the Sage] “disregards 
his own person and [achieves in this 
way] that his own person will last,”” 
the lasting of [his] person is not 
achieved by making [his] person 
last. 


(76) As achievements cannot be 
grabbed and as amenities cannot be 
made use of, one must take hold of 
the mother that brings about the 
achievements, and that is all.?8 


(77) The chapter [of the Laozi] says, 
once “having understood its [the 
mother’s] offspring [= All Under 
Heaven],” [the ruler] has to “in turn 
keep to its [All Under Heaven’s] 
mother.””’ Having come to an 
understanding of this principle, 
where could one arrive without 
being in the clear. 


Chapter 4 


A Reconstruction and Critical Edition 
of the Laozi Text Used by Wang Bi; 

a Reconstruction and Critical Edition of 
Wang Bi’s Commentary on the Laozi; 
an Extrapolative Translation of the 
Laozi through Wang Bi’s Commentary; 
and a Translation of Wang Bi’s 
Commentary on the Laozi 


A NOTE ON THE EDITION 


The Laozi text printed over the Wang Bi Commentary in all available 
pre-modern editions is not the text used by Wang Bi himself.! The Wang 
Bi Laozi Receptus has to be abandoned in its entirety. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Wang Bi Laozi attempted here is based on the identification of 
the textual family to which Wang Bi’s Laozi belonged. For this purpose 
Laozi quotations in Wang’s Commentary were compared to extant textual 
traditions. The result was a textual family consisting of the following four 
texts: 





1. Fu Yi (¢28. 38 (6 FH AX. Contained in the Zhengtong Daozang, 
Schipper 665. Quoted as {#28 HA. 
































2. Fan Yingyuan YU Me oc. 426 ai HA SE YE. Contained in the 
#4 7H 8k z=. Quoted as WHMETTAS. 
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3. Mawangdui /%  J€ Laozi manuscript A. Contained in 5 = #64 
2k Fe LAH (ed.), EXE AS 1 (Beijing: Wenwu Press, 
1974), vol. 1. Quoted as FE HE A. 







































































4. Mawangdui 5% -E} Laozi manuscript B. Contained in ibid., vol. 
2. Quoted as & = Hf B. 





























In this reconstruction of the Wang Bi Laozi, the Wang Bi Commentary 
forms the basis because its Laozi quotations in this Commentary survived 
most changes of its original Laozi text and because many other textual 
features can be extrapolated from the Commentary. In areas where there 
is no direct guidance from Wang Bi, the occasional notes in Lu Deming’s 
2 (88 HA Jingdian shiwen #8 RFE SC, as well as the common reading within 
the textual family, have been followed, with Fu Yi and Fan Yingyuan being 
most important. All deviations within the family are listed. The Mawang- 
dui deviations very often are based on phonetic or graphic similarities at 
a time when writing was still a fairly unstable form of communication 
with a small number of standardized characters. The readings of the three 
Guodian Laozi batches from Chu from a tomb dated around 300 B.c.£. 
support a fair number of the Mawangdui readings, especially in the realm 
of particles, but offer in many other aspects readings so different from 
all known traditions that they would require an altogether separate treat- 
ment. I have noted their readings where they supported the plausibility of 
an otherwise weakly documented reading that seemed to impose itself on 
the basis of the Wang Bi commentary, but I have not given all deviations 
from my Wang Bi Laozi. 

My work has most profited from the approach pioneered in Shima 
Kunio’s #5 Roshi kosei 42-—- IE. He grouped the available Laozi 
texts into families and tried to establish a critical text for each family. His 
Wang Bi Laozi is based on the readings of the Wang Bi Commentary and 
members of a textual family based on the Daozang monograph edition of 
the Laozi with Wang Bi’s Commentary. To this he adds occasional refer- 
ences to textual traditions such as Zhuang Zun #38 and Xiang Er 48 ff, 
which he considered close to Wang Bi because of their proximity in time. 
Based on the approach he had pioneered, | arrived at different results. The 
texts he groups together as the Wang Bi textual family are all Ming texts, 
and he is often forced to go against their common reading in his critical 
edition of the Wang Bi Laozi, the changes in most cases in the direction of 
the Fu Yi and Fan Yingyuan Old Texts. A close study of these links showed 
that, in fact, these two, along with—at some distance—the Mawangdui 
texts (published only after Shima Kunio’s work had come out), were part 
of Wang Bi’s textual family. I have therefore abandoned the transmitted 
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Wang Bi Laozi texts altogether. For each Wang Bi Laozi phrase, I have 
looked in the quotations and the textual family for the best available text 
(“base text”), and I have taken this as the basis for the edition with all 
deviations from this text given in the notes as variation (“Var.:”) with 
“om.” meaning “omitted.” Those elements in the base text which had to 
be changed are changed as “x for y:aaa4,” which means that, instead 
of the y in the base text, the reading x of the aaaZX is preferable. Where 
necessary, I have given a short explanation. 

The Wang Bi Commentary editions circulating today are based on 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century editions. As shown elsewhere, they provide 
only the second best base for a critical edition compared to the Wang Bi 
texts in Song and Yuan commentary collections. By and large, these latter 
texts represent not only a distinctly earlier but also a distinctly better state 
of textual preservation. Hatano Taro ji & #¥ KES has assembled the vari- 
ant readings of the Wang Bi Commentary not only in the various Chinese 
editions but also the critical commentary by Chinese and Japanese scholars 
in his monumental Réshi O chit kései, however, he did not proceed to 
make a critical edition of the Wang Bi Commentary. 

Again, Shima Kunio must be credited with pioneering a new approach. 
For each segment of the Wang Bi Commentary he chose among the avail- 
able Song- and Yuan-dynasty collections of commentaries the text that 
seemed to represent the best textual quality. While this approach opened 
the way for a reconstruction of a much better version of Wang Bi’s Com- 
mentary, Shima Kunio’s focus was on the Laozi text, so that he did not 
proceed to establish a critical edition of the Wang Bi Commentary but left 
the pieces as he found them. The edition in the following pages tries to 
fill this lacuna. It abandons the texts hitherto used as the basis for Wang 
Bi’s Commentary and bases itself on the earliest available texts of his 
Commentary. Although the printed editions of these texts also date from 
the Ming—most of them are in the Zhengtong Daozang—their cumula- 
tive nature, with many commentaries assembled in one single text, made 
it much less likely that one of the commentaries selected there would be 
changed later to accord with some separate monograph edition. For each 
commentary item, my edition selects what seems to be the best available 
textual base and proceeds, much as with the Wang Bi Laozi, to establish 
a critical text on this basis. The variants in this early core group are given 
in the notes. In particular, the following texts are used as the basis: 


1. Liu Weiyong I iff 7. Daode zhen jing jiyi 38 7 BAK 4S. In 
Zhengtong Daozang of 1445, Schipper 724. Printed in 1299, this 
huge compilation of commentaries and critical comments on the 


Laozi survives only in its first part dealing with Laozi zhang 1-11. 
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It contains full texts of Wang Bi’s Commentary for these zhang 
and, as a rule, preserves the best textual basis. That is why Shima 
Kunio has used it as his base text for these zhang. Quoted as il {ff 
KR BRA. 

Wang Pang 3. Daode zhen jing jizhu 38 (8 (2 AS RE. In 
Zhengtong hee of 1445, Schipper 706. Completed in 1070, 
this collection of commentaries carries the entire commentary 
texts of the Tang Emperor Xuanzong % Ae (HA 44), Heshang gong 
yey _E ZS, Wang Bi, and the editor Wang Pang -3$ himself, who 

is Wang Anshi’s son. The quality of the Wang Bit text here is not 
as good as in Liu Weiyong’s edition but distinctly superior to the 
Ming editions. Wang Pang’s text is the main base text for the 
Wang Bi Commentary for zhang 12-81. Quoted as #83 
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Li Lin 4%. Daode zhen jing qushan ji {4 (8 SB MINS &. In 
Fhessions Daozang of 1445, Schipper 718. With a preface dated 
1172 under the Jin, this text sets out to select for each Laozi 
phrase what it considers the “best” #4 commentaries. This some- 
times includes Wang Bi commentaries. Quoted as FV ## 



































Dong Siging # v§. Daode zhen jing jijie 38 7 IB AK & fz. In 
Zhengtong Daozang of 1445, Schipper 705. This collection of 
commentaries to the Laozi, originally published in 1246, includes 


some quotations from Wang Bi. Quoted as 























uy. 





























Yongle dadian edition 7k #4 A HLA. A text of Wang Bi’s Com- 
mentary was included in the Yongle dadian 7 44K #4, compiled 
between 1403 and 1425. The section is not extant, but the editors 
of the Siku quanshu Laozi, a text referred to here as the Siku [YU [if 
edition, had a copy of Laozi 1-37 in their hands. They noted all 
of the differences between their own edition, based on the Zheng 
Zhixiang edition #2 #8 AX, and the Yongle dadian edition for 
these zhang. Given the high editorial standards of the Siku edition, 
we may presume that this gives us the entire Yongle dadian edition 
for Laozi 1-37, on the assumption that those passages for which 
no deviation from the Yongle dadian edition is mentioned actually 
were identical to the text printed in the Siku edition. Quoted as 7k 


BRK. 






































Re = 


Daode zhen jing zhu 38 (8 1B AM ##.. In Zhengtong Daozang of 


ay 


1445, Schipper 690. This separate edition of the Wang Bi Com- 
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mentary is in four juan. While this might look like an influence of 
the arrangement of the Heshang gong Commentary, it is in fact 
conditioned by the editorial routine of the Daozang, which led 

to a duplication of all juan numbers. The text given there is very 
close to the Zhang Zhixiang edition 7% @ & AX. Referred to as if 
ite AS. 


7. Zhang Zhixiang edition 4% 2 #& AX. This printed text that the Siku 
editors consider to be from the Wanli period (1573-1620) goes 
back to the Daozang text and adds little of interest. The editors of 
the Siku text used it as the base for their entire text of the Wang 
Bi Commentary. As they state in an editorial note to zhang 38, 
for Laozi 1-37 they used the Yongle dadian text as a check, but 
as the second half of the Yongle dadian edition of the Laozi “had 
no [Wang Bi] commentary,” they simply reproduced the Zhang 
Zhixiang edition for Laozi 38-81. They stated that “the Wang 
[Bi] Commentary carried in the Zhang Zhixiang edition has lacu- 
nae and is faulty in many places, but as we have today no other 
edition [to check this text against] we simply reproduce this origi- 
nal.” 2 This in fact gives us the entire Zhang Zhixiang edition. 


Referred to as EZRA. 


A sizable scholarly literature has dealt with the Wang Bi Laozi Com- 
mentary. The greatest part has been painstakingly assembled by Hatano 
Taro. Checks have shown that his quotations are accurate, and I have 
therefore refrained from giving the original source for each item quoted. 
They will be found, if not otherwise noted, with the notes to the respective 
phrase of Wang Bi’s Commentary in his Roshi O chu kosei. The strategies 
of the commentators have varied. Some, such as Wei Yuan #3 (1797- 
1857), have handled the text rather liberally and have freely supplemented 
what they felt Wang Bi might or should have written. Others, such as Tao 
Hongging [Ma 23 e+ (1859-1918), Tojo Itsudo® (1778-1857) and Usami 
Shinsui F #2 52% 7K¢ (1710-1776), have stayed closer to the text and made 
important suggestions. For a critical edition as I propose to present it here, 
these suggestions are most valuable, because it is evident that the text needs 
emendations in quite a few places. The comparison of different editions of 
the same text—and this not only before and after the writing reform took 
hold, but also in later times—shows to what degree graphic or phonetic 
similarities could prompt a scribe or copyist to involuntarily alter a text. 
I have remained fairly conservative in terms of the changes outside of the 
options present in the earliest available record, because it also turns out 
that emendations quite often have been made because a text has not been 
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understood. The best example is Laozi 1.5, where a misunderstanding of 
the text has led to a fair number of emendations, all unnecessary. 


A NOTE ON 
EXTRAPOLATIVE TRANSLATION 


In The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, I have tried to outline Wang 
Bi’s commentarial strategies and have confronted them with other con- 
structions of the same texts. The purpose of this note on my translation of 
Wang Bi’s works on the Laozi is to provide some grounding for my own 
strategies of reading and translating these works. 

A text such as the Laozi is never read for the first time. Any historical 
reader has been exposed to this text on various levels, whether through the 
most general and vague information about its presumed author, through 
hearsay or reading about “Taoism,” through sayings from the text that 
have become part of the proverbial lore, or, finally, through reading the 
text with a commentary or in a translation. The modern construction of an 
“Urtext” with its primordial meaning notoriously trivialized and misunder- 
stood by “later” readers and commentators and gloriously resuscitated by 
the latest commentator has a long Chinese pedigree. Wang Bi will engage 
in a pointed polemics against the misconstructions of the text by various 
schools to fit their own agenda, and he will claim to rediscover the philo- 
sophical essence contained and hidden in this text. While we might not 
wish to commit ourselves to believe his claim, we might be well advised 
to abandon the concept of some sort of a “Urmeaning” of such a text as 
a largely useless, inapplicable heuristic assumption. Even if through some 
magical device the author or authors of the Laozi could be brought back 
to life and were able to tell us their thoughts, they would most certainly 
be unaware of many elements flowing into their text from the general 
cultural and philosophical background; their explanations would most 
probably not help a bit in understanding this text as a cultural focus that 
redefines and reactivates itself through different readers and commenta- 
tors at different times and under different circumstances; and, at worst, 
these explanations might show that their meaning and intentions were 
light years away from anything a reader, commentator, or translator ever 
actualized. 

A commentator will, as a rule, see his or her work as being in the 
service of the text; accordingly, he or she will signal that the text belongs 
to a higher textual register than his or her commentary to the point of 
perhaps being a canonical text left behind by the sages of antiquity. This 
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hierarchy, however, does not accurately describe the relationship between 
the Laozi and the commentators. True, the Laozi text stays by and large 
the same, while the commentators come and go. Each commentator though 
makes an effort to fix the meaning of the text, to the point of excluding 
other possible and already realized meanings. In this fixing of the mean- 
ing the commentary attempts a merger with the text. The purpose of a 
traditional commentator is to provide a unified explanation for the entire 
text. In this unified explanation the commentator will try, as has been 
well explained by Mengzi, to grasp what the author “intended” to say, 
his or her “meaning” will test the meaning so attained against the avail- 
able evidence, and, if enough supporting textual material comes forth, 
will subject the entire text to this unifying procedure. On this level, the 
commentator, and especially a commentator as “meaning-” oriented as 
Wang Bi, will reconstruct the entire textual material in light of this core 
“meaning.” We thus see the commentator taking over the text’s making 
sense and in this way achieve more than a parity with the text itself. The 
level of acceptance of a commentator’s interpretive claims by a reading 
community marks the level of the fusion, and we have many cases—such 
as Wang Yi’s Commentary on the Chuci—where a commentator achieved 
a hegemony over the meaning of a given text that remained beyond chal- 
lenge for millennium. 

At the same time the commentary remains subjectively and objectively 
separate from the text, and it might be discarded, if only after a millen- 
nium. Subjectively, because the commentator is aware that he is only 
one among many who have faced this ultimate challenge of achieving a 
unified understanding and remains aware of the painful distance between 
his construction and the textual material that time and again forces him 
into ever more creative, sophisticated, or simply clumsy efforts to mediate 
between textual passages that refuse integration and the overall meaning of 
the text. This might at moments lead him to reject a segment as not fitting 
this unified body and thus marking itself off as a fake. Objectively, because 
the reader, after having allowed the commentator to guide him through his 
reading of the text, might find that the commentary makes use of too many 
supplementary constructs, and that the gap between the overall meaning 
that guides the commentator and the surface of the text remains too wide 
to stomach. In this case the reader will drop the commentator, but not 
the text; he might in fact want to read another commentary explaining to 
him the text’s meaning. 

In the Laozi, the commentators are confronted with readers who 
know the text by and large by heart and have learned to understand it 
through other commentaries. The new commentator’s communication 
with the reader is not innocent. He does not only have to convince him 
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or her of his own explanations but has to demolish the credibility of the 
most widely held alternative explanations in the process. 

A translator of such a commentary is thus in a bind. Any translation 
of the Chinese text into a modern language, whether Chinese, Japanese, or 
a Western language, will have to dramatically reduce the leeway of mean- 
ing that the text has acquired in its long history of being understood. This 
leeway of meaning does not only concern the meaning of certain terms 
such as dao or xuan, it concerns grammar, rhetoric, implied subjects and 
objects, and, of course, the overall purport that never can be fully ex- 
pressed in one given phrase but might imbue the entire text. In the Laozi 
and many other texts with a canonical status, this historical leeway of 
meaning can be extraordinarily wide, as the extrapolative translations of 
a few zhang of the Laozi in the above-mentioned book have shown. In a 
first step, the translator of a commentary will thus have to let himself be 
guided by the commentator and translate the text as he wanted it to be 
read. This means that for the reader of this translation, the viability of all 
other commentarial readings will disappear; if Wang Bi reads “grass and 
dogs,” a commentary about the ritual uses and metaphorical meaning of 
“straw dogs” is perfectly off the mark. This reduction of meaning space 
through translation also has a sorry victim: the commentator. His analyti- 
cal contribution, the thrill evoked by his commentary among historical 
readers, is gone, because it can only be gauged against the then-available 
readings and the fit between the then-available assumptions of the text’s 
overall meaning and the commentary analyses of the individual statements 
of the text. 

In this manner the translator cannot but deliver a homogeneous text/ 
commentary continuum that articulates the ways in which the commentator 
proposed to read a given phrase or passage in the context of his construc- 
tion of the overall meaning. This is what the translation that follows will 
do. While the result might look easy, to produce such a translation is an 
excruciatingly difficult process. The commentator in most cases does not 
give a “translation” of the main text into the fully spelled out meaning, 
but only implies a certain reading. This reading of the main text has to be 
extrapolated from these implications of the commentary. Again, no trans- 
lator of the Laozi has the innocence of a first reading. A certain modern 
routine of translating and understanding the Laozi has settled in during the 
last 200 or so years. In many cases, these translations even claim to follow 
what they assumed to be “the Wang Bi text,” but the general disrespect 
for commentators as secondhand scholasticists has prevented them from 
carefully extrapolating from Wang Bi’s commentary his construction of 
the Laozi, although I would not know of any text with a greater impact on 
Chinese thinking about the meaning of the Laozi and certain philosophi- 
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cal questions. For a translator to overcome the fairly unified hum of the 
available translations and to proceed on the slippery road of “reinventing” 
the Laozi through the indications of a Chinese commentator is an exercise 
that requires the mobilization of a high degree of creativity as well as the 
imposition of an equally high degree of control. From going time and 
again over the translation and time and again discovering some reading 
required by the commentary that I had failed to discover previously and 
that looked in hindsight perfectly obvious, I am painfully aware that this 
three-way negotiation between Wang Bi, the Laozi, and myself might not 
have and might never come fully to an end. I still believe that a contri- 
bution is made here in helping the reader of the translation understand 
the principle of the historicity of meaning, to get at one given historical 
meaning of the Laozi, and to get access to the wherewithal to compare 
different meanings of the Laozi as brought out by different commentators 
whose readings hopefully will be made available in the future. 

The unavoidable result of this strategy of translating the text through 
the commentary will be ideally that the commentary looks self-evident, and 
that means superfluous. A translation that will highlight the philosophical 
and analytical achievements of the commentator is, in my opinion and 
experience, impossible, because the complex interaction between a probing 
commentator and the particular fluidity of meaning of a text cannot be 
reproduced. There is no way out of this quandary. The only way to keep 
the reader aware of the actual efforts and contributions of the commenta- 
tor is to translate the main text in a manner that makes a reading of the 
kind proposed by the commentator possible but still reminds the reader 
of the distance between his or her own spontaneous understanding and 
the meaning of text being bridged by the commentator. Needless to say, 
this is but little solace. 

If the translation of the text follows the directions given in the com- 
mentary, it will in the same process by implication translate the commen- 
tary’s rejection of other options and suggestion of a very particular way 
of constructing a given passage. As the translation has no way of keeping 
these other options visible, and as in the case of Wang Bi most other com- 
mentaries with which he was engaged in a running battle were lost, it is 
very hard to locate and mark the construct in our hands in its character 
of not just being a unified construct but at the same time being a burial 
ground of rejected options. An ideal translation would start with an end- 
less bracket before each phrase lining up existing alternative readings and 
pointing out their weaknesses and strengths, and only then would the 
translation of the new construct be proffered. No reader would willingly 
enter this hermeneutic torture chamber. 

This translation, then, offers two things: a particular historical con- 
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struction of the Laozi that had enormous impact on all later commentators 
of whatever philosophical or religious bent, and, in the same process, the 
philosophical exploration of, and elaboration on, the perceived meaning 
of the Laozi by a young genius of the third century c.£. 


A NOTE ON 
PREVIOUS TRANSLATIONS 


This translation is not the first. The three earlier efforts, Paul Lin’s 
(1977),” Ariane Rump’s (1979),® and Richard Lynn’s (1999),’ have all based 
their translations of the common modern editions of Wang Bi’s_ Laozi 
text and his Commentary. Lynn has taken notice of some of the problems 
with this text but has basically remained within the confines of Hatano 
Taro’s collection of notes and Lou Yulie’s rather weak edition. None of 
the translators has taken cognizance of the seminal work of Shima Kunio. 
This marks an important difference with the work presented here. And 
as no critical edition was attempted, no or little references is made to the 
manuscript record. 

The first two translations have proceeded from a notion that there is 
a Laozi with an intrinsic meaning to which Wang Bi offers a commentary. 
They have therefore felt free to stick to existing translations of the Laozi, in 
the case of Rump, the one presented by Wing-tsit Chan quite independently 
of the Wang Bi commentary, and they have attached their translation of 
Wang Bi’s commentary. No effort at an extrapolative reading of the Laozi 
text through Wang Bi’s commentary has been made. This methodological 
flaw has had very unsatisfactory results, because the commentary seems 
more often than not quite random and out of tune with the “meaning” 
of the text. Lynn has made significant headway in this area. His transla- 
tion moves in the direction of an extrapolative effort, and in quite a few 
cases, successfully so. He has not made his translation strategy explicit, 
so we have to go by his actual procedure. This leaves a mixed message of 
extrapolative translation, adhesion to time-honored, if nonsensical, read- 
ings, and personal beliefs and preferences. 

He will translate the first phrase of Laozi 5 as “Heaven and Earth 
are not benevolent and treat the myriad things as straw dogs” in the way 
hundreds of translators have done before him and will then translate Wang 
Bi’s commentary to this phrase: “Heaven and Earth do not make the grass 
grow for the sake of beasts, yet beasts eat the grass. They do not produce 
dogs for the sake of men, yet men eat dogs.” Evidently, Wang Bi did not 
read “straw dogs” but read “grass and dogs.” As the reader is kept in the 
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dark about this, he or she will have to wonder why Wang Bi should write 
such a stupid commentary. In general, the translation seems to lack an 
understanding of the historicity of the meaning of a text. 

Lynn firmly believes that the Laozi is a text that gives advice to any- 
one reading it about how to behave. While this might or might not be the 
case, it definitely was not the way in which Wang Bi read it. If there is an 
implied reader in Wang Bi’s commentary, it is the ruler. The reflections 
on the philosophical bases of stable rule that Wang Bi extracts from the 
Laozi make sense to no one else. In fact, in Wang Bi’s reading, there is not 
a single prescriptive phrase in the entire Laozi. Lynn’s translation supplies 
the prescriptive language out of a reading tradition that he does not seem to 
have reflected critically. In Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 5, for example, 
he translates after the passage quoted above, “Heaven and Earth make no 
conscious effort with respect to the myriad things, yet because each of the 
myriad things has what is appropriate for its use, not one thing is denied 
support. As long as you use kindness derived from a personal perspective, 
it indicates a lack of capacity to leave things to themselves.” While this 
gives homely advice, it can do so only by introducing a new subject, “you,” 
which Wang Bi fails to provide. The second phrase simply continues with 
the subject of the previous phrase, namely, Heaven and Earth, and reads, 
to use here the language proposed by Lynn’s translation: “Should they 
[Heaven and Earth] confer kindness on their own [initiative], they would 
be unable to leave things to themselves.” I will come back to the end of 
this passage. The opinion that the Laozi provides a catechism of wise be- 
havior to anyone picking up the book is so firm with this translator that 
he is, on occasion, willing to drop the text altogether and write his own. 
Wang Bi’s last comment to Laozi 8 may serve as an example. The text of 
this chapter has given a long list specifying the first phrase that sets up the 
similarity between the Most Excellent, which Wang Bi reads as another 
name for Dao, and water. The comment runs: & 7K £9 #5 thi th, which 
translates as, “This means that water corresponds in all these [features] 
to this Way.” Lynn’s translation reads, “This states how, like water, one 
should always be in resonance thus with the Dao.” Gracefully, in this case 
he warns the reader in a footnote that he might have gone a bit far. Sadly, 
the translation time and again suffers from this kind of unfounded but 
firm belief in the didactic nature of Wang Bi’s Laozi. 

The three translators have followed tradition by disregarding the rhe- 
torical features that I have tried to analyze in my study on IPS.'° While 
it certainly is the good right of Lynn, whose bibliography lists the earlier 
published version of this study, to consider this stylistic feature a quirky 
child of my own fantasy, the evidence amassed from within the Laozi itself 
and from the interlocking style features in writings by Wang Bi and many 
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of his contemporaries and later admirers might have warranted a rebut- 
tal. Even in cases such as Laozi 22, where Wang Bi goes out of his way to 
show the IPS features of this chapter, this translator chooses to disregard 
them. This has led to a substantial loss in precision in this translation, as 
the connections between phrases within a chapter all too often remain in 
their traditional muddle. 

Translation and scholarly analysis are not necessarily linked, and 
many scholars excel in one rather than the other field. With a philosophi- 
cal text of the kind presented by Wang Bi, in which a new philosophical 
language is being created, the separation of translation and analysis might 
not go that smoothly. To my knowledge, neither of the three translators 
has had a long involvement with the study of third-century philosophy, 
and Xuanxue in particular. The introductions remain much on a general 
level, the footnotes show little familiarity with Xuanxue discussions, and 
the bibliographies surprise by their lack of familiarity with even the finest 
book-length studies in the field, not to mention the numerous articles on 
particular problems. This is especially sad in the case of the last mentioned 
translation as there has been an outpouring of very stimulating and highly 
specific research by scholars from Mainland China during the last fifteen 
or twenty years. This seeming lack of deeper familiarity with Xuanxue 
thinking comes with a price. The translators read Wang Bi’s philosophical 
arguments in the context of what they consider shared notions in “philo- 
sophical Taoism.” While this sometimes is helpful, it more often ends up 
obscuring the very clear markers identifying Wang Bi’s thinking and setting 
it off against “Taoist” concepts, if it is meaningful to use this term at all. 
All three translations end up providing a text that is only marginally help- 
ful in understanding a Xuanxue philosophical reading of the Laozi, and 
thus they fail to do what they set out to do—to provide one historically 
specific and contextualized reading of the Laozi as opposed to the general 
as-you-like-it translations available that claim to render the “original” 
thought of the Daodejing. 

I have tried to pursue another course here; it includes a critical recon- 
struction and edition of the texts involved, a translation that attempts to 
enrich and specify the understanding through insertion into the philosophi- 
cal context of Wang Bi himself and his contemporaries, while remaining 
falsifiable by reducing “openness” of meaning to a minimum; an analysis 
of the particular technical and analytical strategies pursued in Wang’s 
commentary; and, finally, a philosophical analysis of what I consider the 
core questions addressed in this work. My criticism of the translations that 
came out earlier should not be seen as a discouragement to read them. The 
opposite is the case. I would greatly encourage the reader to do a critical 
comparison of these translations with my own work. Whatever the final 
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judgment might be, such a comparison will certainly contribute to a deeper 
understanding of the problems involved with such translations, and the 
degrees of their reliability, especially for an analysis that will have to live 
with such translations and cannot hold them against the text. 
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A way that can be spoken about 
is a 
demonstrable process 


121 
A name that can be named 


created shape,* 


but not their [the way’s 
and the name’s] Eternal. 
This is because [their Eternal] 


cannot be spoken about and 
[A new pair begins here] 


When there are not [now] names, 
it [the Way] is the beginning of the 
ten thousand kinds of entities. 


cannot be named. 


When there [already] are names, 
it [the Way] is the mother of the 
ten thousand kinds of entities. 


Generally speaking, Entity all 
begins in negativity.* That is why 


it [the Way] will be 


at a time when there are neither 
shapes nor names, the beginning 
of the ten thousand kinds of 
entities. 


when it comes to a time when 
there are shapes and names, that 
which [according to Laozi 51.3] 
“lets [the ten thousand kinds 

of entities] grow, and nurtures 
them, specifies them, and com- 
pletes them”; [in short,] it will 
be their mother. 


This means the Way 


begins and 


completes 


the ten thousand kinds of entities 
by means of [its] featurelessness 
and namelessness. That the ten 
thousand kinds of entities are 
begun by it [the Way] and completed by it [the Way], 
but that they do not know that 
through which these [two, their 
beginning and completion] come 
to be as they are is [its aspect of 
being] Dark-and-Dark-Again. 


Therefore, 1.4 


while they [the ten thousand kinds 
of entities]® are [still] constantly 
without desire, one has something 
by means of which to perceive 

its [the ultimate principle’s] subtlety.’ 


while they [the ten thousand 
kinds of entities] are constantly 
with desires, one has something 
by means of which to perceive 
its [the ultimate principle’s] 
limiting. 


1.5 
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“Subtlety” means the ultimate of “Limit” means the final point 


minuteness. The ten thousand 
entities begin in the minute and 


to which [entities] return/relate 
back. Generally speaking, for 


then only become complete, they entities to be beneficial, they 
begin in negativity, and then only have to get their usefulness 


come to life. Therefore, while they 
are permanently without desires 
and their concerns are being 


from negativity;® that on which 
desires are based will only be 
satisfied as a consequence of 


emptied, it is possible, “by means adapting to the Way. That is 


of this to perceive the subtlety [out 
of which]” it initiates entities. 


the subtle [emerge]. 


why, “while they are constantly 
with desires,” it is possible “by 
means of this to perceive the 
limiting” [in which] it finalizes 
entities. 


Both emerge from a common [origin] 
but they have different names. Their 
common [origin] [I] designate as the 
Dark, the Dark-and-Dark-Again. It 
is the door [from which] 

the many and 


“Both” refers to the “beginning” and 
the “mother.” That they “emerge 
from a common [origin]” means 

that they equally emerge from the 
Dark. That they have “different 
names” means that what they bring 
about is different. 


[In its function] at the top, [Laozi] [In its function] at the end, 


designates it as “the beginning.” 


[Laozi] designates it as “the 
mother.” 


As to the “Dark,” it is obscure, 
is silent without [any] entities, 
is that which lets the “begin- 
ning” and the “mother” emerge. 
It is impossible to give a defi- 
nition [for this Dark]; therefore 
[Laozi] cannot say “their 
common [source] is defined as 
‘the Dark,’” but [only] says “[I] 
designate as... [the Dark].” 
The [term] “Dark” is taken for 
that? [aspect of the ultimate 
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the “subtle” 


the subtle [emerge]”! 


principle] that it cannot be 
designated as being thus [and 
nothing else]. Should one designate 
it as being thus [and nothing else] 
it would definitely not be permitted 
to define it as one [specific] Dark. 
If one were to define it as being 
one [specific] Dark and nothing 
else, this would be a definition, 
and that would be far off the mark." 
That is why [Laozi] says “Dark- 
and Dark-Again.” As the 

“many” and 
both emerge from a common 
[origin], that is why 
[Laozi] says: “It is the door from 
which the many and 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 1 
Laozi 1 has the accoutrements of closed IPS. It begins with two parallel 
elements, followed by two pairs of parallel elements with no explicit links 
to each other and one explicitly summarizing non-parallel element. The 
topics of the first two elements, however, are not taken up in the subsequent 


binary structure, while 


the implicit link between pairs two and three is 


more easily visible. This could be described in two ways—either that the 
first two phrases are a pair of c phrases giving a general statement, or that 
everything following consists of binary c phrases. As the first statement 
is treated as a general statement and its constituent elements 34 and 4 
do not form the building blocks for other binary sets in Wang Bi’s Laozi 
construction, I have opted for the first reading. Accordingly, the structure 


of Laozi 1 is: 

















c (1.1) 
(c1) — (c2) 
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a b (1.3, 1.4) 
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have moved the subsequent Laozi phrases B)(E 5 i RS 48 Ti 4A BS VE to join 
the next phrase in this zhang, Jf) BY ifii 7. The wrong arrangement is already present in I] 
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Everyone under Heaven knows 
that it is nothing but the 
abhorrent that makes the 
agreeable agreeable; and they 
all know that it is nothing but 
the unacceptable that makes 
the acceptable acceptable. 
That is the reason for the 
having and the not-having 
creating each other, the difficult 
and the easy forming each 
other, the excellent and the 
deficient comparing with each 
other, the high and the low 
supplementing each other, the 
upper and lower tones 
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parallel to the previous phrase, but in the base text the phrases “Afi RA and Fei ATF 


ASA om.: SE A; BE HE A; BBE HE B. Wang Bi has no direct commentary 
on this phrase. His textual family is split. Wang Bi’s commentary reads the phrase J/j AK IM 
AS fi as a separate unit resulting from something said previously. The phrase is not strictly 
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a text having this phrase. 
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harmonizing with each other, 
and for that which is ahead 
and that which is behind 
following each other. 


The “agreeable” is what people’s 
hearts promote and appreciate. 
The “abhorrent” is what 

people’s hearts abhor and hate. 
“Agreeable” and “abhorrent” 

are like enjoying and getting 
angry at. “Acceptable” and 
“unacceptable” are like agreeing 
with and rejecting. Enjoying 

and getting angry [thus] have 

the same root, agreeing and 
rejecting [thus] come out of the 
same door; therefore it is not 
possible to take up [only one of 
them] unilaterally. These six [pairs 
following the initial statement] 
all proffer clear evidence that 
nothing in That-which-is-of-itself- 
what-it-is can be taken up 


unilaterally. 

This is why the Sage 2.3 
takes residence in management practices teaching without 
without interference, words, 

[The other entities’] that-which- [The other entities’] intelligence 
is-of-itself-what-it-is already is is complete in itself; interfering 
sufficient [in itself]; interfering with it would lead [them] to 
with it would destroy it. falsehood.' 


[with the result] that the ten 
thousand entities come about 
without [his] initiating [them]. 


[He] creates but does not take [He] acts [upon them], but does 


possession [of them] 


not presume? 


[so that the particular] achieve- 
ments come about without [his] 
installing [himself in them]. 


Acting in accordance with the 
entities, [the Sage] brings them 
[the entities] to use. The 
[particular] achievements 
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[thus] come about through 
them [the entities them- 
selves]. That is why [the 
text says] “he does not 
install [himself in them].” 


2.5 It is exactly because he does 
not install [himself in these 
particular achievements] that 
they do not disappear. 


Were the[se particular] achieve- 
ments [all] dependent on him 
[the Sage], they would be un- 
able to persist over a long time. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 2 
Laozi 2 has an insert in closed IPS after a long general statement. Its 
structure is: 


c (2.1) 

a b (2.2, 2.3) 
c (2.4) 

a b (2.4, 2.4) 
c (2.4) 
c (2.5) 
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3.1 [As a ruler] 
not to shower worthies with not to overly appreciate goods 
honors induces the people not that are hard to get induces the 
to struggle. people not to become robbers. 


[In short, as a ruler] not to 
display [things] that might be 




















8 Var.: ABE be for Pp: FEA. 

45& for #1: Wagner; cf. note 2 and note on the structure of Laozi 3 in the translation 
of this zhang. 

‘Var: {8 for #7: FES A; FES B. 

i Var: @tH for MK: HEE A; HEH B. 
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craved for induces the hearts 
of the people not to become 


prone to chaos.1 


“Worthy” is like “capable.” “To 
shower with honors” is a term for 
“to emulate.” 


What is the purpose of showering 
[someone] with honors who is only 


capable of handling this [particular] 


assignment [and no others]? 


If, in granting honors to worthies 
and glorifying the famous, the 
emulation exceeds their assign- 
ment, those below will rush 
forward to compete, compare 
their [own] capabilities [to those 
of those honored], and outdo 
each other. 


“To overly appreciate” is an 
expression for “to exalt.” 


Why should [something] be 
overly appreciated which is 
useful only in this [particular] 
application [and in no others]? 


If the appreciation of goods 
exceeds their use, the greedy 
will compete to rush for them, 
they will [as Kongzi says, Lunyu 
17.10, comparing “small men” 
to robbers who] “break through 
walls and search in chests,” and 
will commit robbery without 
regard for their [own] life. 


That is why [the text says] that, 
if [things] that might be craved 
for are not displayed [by those 
above], the hearts [of the 
people] have nothing to disturb 


them! 


That is why the governing [tech- 
nique] of the Sage consists in 


emptying their [the people’s] 
hearts and filling their bellies, 


The heart contains knowledge, 
and the belly food. He empties 
[that which] has knowledge [the 
heart] and fills [that which] has 
no knowledge [the belly]. 


weakening their [the people’s] 
ambitions and strengthening 
their bones. 


Bones are without ambition and 
therefore strong. Ambitions 
create incidents and therefore 
lead to chaos. 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 
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[In this manner] he permanently 
prompts the people to be 
without 

knowledge and desires. 


[That means] he preserves 
their true [essence].* 


Those, on the other hand, who 
have knowledge, he prompts 
into not daring to act. 


“Those who have knowledge” 
refers to those who have know!- 
edge about [how to] act. 


If [they] engage in non- 
interference there will be 
nothing that is not well- 
ordered. 

[Ditto for those who have 
desires] 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 3 
Laozi 3 has the formal trappings of IPS. Wang Bi marks the third phrase 
of 3.1 in his commentary as a summary of the two preceding ones, creat- 
ing a basic pattern of 


c 


However, allocating the subsequent pairs of phrases to this pattern is 
not easy, because we do not have open interlocking patterns, and second 
because, perhaps due to some textual corruption, Wang Bi’s commentary 
gives mixed messages. The core notions upon which he finally fastens the 
a/b pattern are “knowledge” and “desire” from Laozi 3.4. However, in 
his comments to both 3.2 and 3.3 of the transmitted text, Wang Bi uses 
the term “knowledge.” While there always is a risk in imposing preset 
categories on a text, the pattern of interlocking style is well enough docu- 
mented in the Laozi and in Wang Bi’s construction of it that an occasional 
emendation, as in this case, seems justified. I have replaced #{] with %. The 
LZWZLL 6.8 makes a clear case associating “robbery” with “desires,” 
which establishes quite a stable link between “robbery” of “goods that 
are hard to come by,” “ambitions,” and “desires,” on the one hand, and 
“struggle” for honors, the “heart,” and “knowledge,” on the other hand. 
The problems do not end here. The text continues in a series of non-parallel 
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phrases focusing on one of the two core notions here, that is, knowledge. 
These must accordingly be read as pars pro toto constructions of the kind 
familiar from other parts of the Laozi. This creates a shadow text about 
those “with desires” to match those with “knowledge.” I have indicated 
this in the bracket. The structure of Laozi 3 is: 


a b= (3.1, 3.1) 
c (3.1) 
c (3.2) 

a b = (3.2, 3.3) 

a b (3.4, 3.4) 
c (3.5, 3.6) 
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PART RE Bee TT FR AB AE TT AN 9 AT St TN HS I] 
ee TAR Ya EL AS On ihe 5 kT AY TTT AS RP 
Diet SF ETE EAR EL RK BE Se EH EK SE BZ 
ARIMA ZFC FAFA (Base text: Bl HE 7 53 £8 7S 



































The Way is made use of by pouring out and is also not filled up—deep 
it is, [but still] resembling the ancestor of the ten thousand kinds of 
entities. It numbs their [the ten thousand entities’] sharpness, dissolves 
their distractions, mixes with their luster, and joins in the same dust 
with them—immersed it is, [but still] it is as if persisting [on its own]. I 
do not know whose son it is. It is like the precursor of the lord. 


He who holds on to the measure of one single family will not be able 
to make [his] family complete.! He who holds on to the measure of 
one single state, will not be able to make [this] state complete. [In 
short,] he who exhausts [his] strength to lift up something heavy will 
not be able to make use [of things]. That is why even a human be- 
ing [= ruler] who is knowledgeable about the establishment of order 
among the ten thousand kinds of entities, but does not proceed in 
his ordering by means of the way of the two principles [Heaven and 
Earth],? will not be able to fully provide [the ten thousand kinds of 
entities with order]; why even Earth, its materiality notwithstanding, 
is not able to complete its repose if it does not “take” “Heaven” “as 
model” [as Laozi says in 25.12]; and why even Heaven, its ethereal 
nature notwithstanding, is not able to preserve its ethereal [nature] if it 
does not “take” “the Way” “as model” [as Laozi says in 25.12]. 


If [the Way] is “made use of by pouring out,” this “use indeed will 
not” be able to “exhaust it” [as Laozi says in 45.2]. If, however, it 
were filled up to create fullness, it would overflow once fullness has 
been achieved. Thus that “[the Way] is made use of by pouring out” 
and is “also not filled up” is due to [the fact that] its [the Way’s] be- 
ing inexhaustible is already absolute. A shape, even though it be huge, 
cannot contain its [the Way’s] substance. A process, even though it be 
all-encompassing, cannot fill its measure. If the ten thousand kinds of 
entities reject “this” [the specific entities at hand] and search for [their] 
lord, where could this lord be found [as no particular entity is able to 
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note 4. Hatano Taro, p. 63 and Lou Yulie, p. 13 n.19, do not accept this piece. 
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contain it]? Is that not [as the Laozi says] “deep it is [but still] resem- 
bling the ancestor of the ten thousand kinds of entities?” 


[The ten thousand entities’] “sharpness” is “numbed” without this 
being of detriment [for the Way]; [their] “distractions” are “dissolved” 
without any labor spent [by the Way]; it “mixes” with [their] “luster” 
without its substance’s being sullied, and “joins in the same dust” 
[with them] without its true [nature] being polluted*—is this not also 
[as the text claims] “immersed [in them] it is, [but still] as if persisting 
[on its own]”?! It persists but is not an entity; it is not there but is not 
nothing, whether it is or not is hard to make out; that is why [Laozi] 
says: “It is as if persisting.” * 


The Earth is preserving its [material] shape, [but] its capacity is unable 
to go beyond its carrying [the ten thousand kinds of entities]. Heaven 
rests in its images Ht 8, [but] its capacity is unable to go beyond its 
covering [the ten thousand kinds of entities].° 


























[But as already] Heaven and Earth are unattainable by anyone—is it 
[the Way] not [in this sense] also [as the text says] “like the precursor 
of the lord?”® “The lord” refers to the lord of Heaven. 
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5.2 BAAR LAKE 4 (Base text: (828 74 A) 
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5.1 Heaven and Earth are not 
kindly. For them, the ten 
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thousand kinds of entities 
are like grass and dogs. 


Heaven and Earth let That- 

which-is-of-itself-what-it-is [of 
the ten thousand kinds of enti- 
ties] come into effect. They are 


without interference without creation 


[with the result that] the 

ten thousand kinds of entities 
spontaneously order and regulate 
each other.' This is why [the 
Laozi says] “[Heaven and Earth 
are] not kindly!” Someone who 
is kindly will by necessity 
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create and generate, 


have pity and interfere. 


Would they [Heaven and Earth, 
however,] create and generate, 
the entities would lose their true 
[nature because of the outside 


imposition]. 


Would they [Heaven and Earth, 
however] have pity and interfer- 
ence, the entities would not persist 
in their entirety [because this pity 
and interference would be partial 
and prefer some over others]. If 
the entities would not persist in 
their entirety, then [Heaven and 
Earth] would fail to completely 
take care of [all of the entities].? 


[Lacuna beginning with “If the 


entities would lose their true 


[nature]” ] 


Heaven and Earth do not 
produce grass for the benefit 
of cattle, but the cattle [still] 
eat grass. They do not produce 
dogs for the benefit of men, 
but men [still] eat dogs.? As 
they are without interference 


5.2 


5.3 
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concerning the ten thousand 
kinds of entities, each of the 
ten thousand kinds of entities 
fits into its use so that there 

is none that is not provided 
for. Would they [Heaven and 
Earth] confer kindness on their 
own [initiative], they would be 
unable to let [the entities’ That- 
which-is-of-itself-what-it-is] 
come into effect.* 


The Sage is not kindly. For him, 
the Hundred Families are like 
grass and dogs. 


The Sage, “harmonizing [as the 
Wenyan of the Zhouyi says of the 
“Great Man” ]> his capacity/receipt 
{4 with [that of] Heaven and Earth,” 
likens the Hundred Families to grass 
and dogs. 


[The space] between Heaven 
and Earth is like a 


or flute! 

[That is, ] hollow it is, but inexhaustible 
[in the variety of sounds it can 
produce]. 


[the more] it is beaten, the more 
[sound] comes out of it. 


“Drum” is a drum to be beaten. “Flute” is a musical flute. 
Inside, 

drum and flute are 

empty and hollow. 


[The flute] has no feelings [of its 
own to prefer one sound over 
the other]. 


[The drum] has no activity [of its 
own to create this resonance rather 


than another]. 


That is why [as the text claims] 


[the flute] “is hollow” but it is 
impossible to exhaust it; 
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[the drum] all the “beating” not- 
withstanding, is inexhaustible. 


In the [space] between 
Heaven and Earth That- 
which-is-of-itself-what-it-is 
[of all entities] is put grandly 
into effect. That is why [the 
space between Heaven and 
Earth] is inexhaustible “like 
a flute and a drum.” 


By multiplying the words, the 
reasoning will [only] come to 
naught. This does not compare 
to keeping to the middle. 


The more [a ruler] interferes 
with them [the entities], the 
more he makes them lose 
[their true nature]. As 


the other beings dodge his intelli- the government affairs confuse 
gence, his intelligence brings no his words, his words bring no 
peace [and] order 


this [kind of] reasoning 
[with many words and 
intelligence] will necessarily 
come to naught. 


Drum and flute 


[on the other hand] “keep to 
the middle” [without being 
specified in either way] so 

that they are inexhaustible 

to the maximum. They 

discard their selves and put 
themselves at the service of 
other entities so that there is 
none that is not well ordered. If 


the drum or the flute 


were bent on making [a specific] 
sound, they would be unable 

to satisfy the requirements of 
flutists [and drummers].° 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI $5 

The general structure of Laozi 5 with its parallelism between Heaven 
and Earth in 5.1 and the Sage in 5.2 is clear. Texts 3 and 4 explain posi- 
tively and negatively the principle on which the capacity of Heaven and 
Earth, as well as of the Sage, rests, namely to deal with all of the entities 
simultaneously; the metaphor of flute and drum deals with Heaven and 
Earth, while the statement in text 4 refers to human affairs. These two 
statements, however, are not structurally parallel. The statement about 
the drum and flute is binary; the statement about multiplying words is 
not. No interlocking can be established here. It should be noted that the 
statement about the drum and the flute without the succeeding statement 
in 5.4 forms a separate zhang in the Guodian Laozi A on strip 23,’ marked 
off by separating dots both at the beginning and in the end. 

However, Wang Bi treats the straight statements in 5.1 about Heaven, 
as well as in 5.4 about multiplying words, as something like summary 
statements for implied binary propositions, and then he proceeds to link 
these implied propositions to each other in the fashion of IPS. The rationale 
for this is obviously the assumption that these statements are structured 
and that, if the structure is not visible, it must be made explicit. The tran- 
sition, and even the link, between the two parallel statements about the 
drum and the flute in 5.3 and the nonbinary statement about the words 
is not at all immediately clear. By unfolding the single statement about 
the words into a binary proposition, Wang Bi tries to make sense out of 
a text that starts off with a very clear and parallel structure of statements 
about Heaven/Earth and the Sage. That is why I have opted for structural 
writing. This, however, is based on Wang Bi’s explosion of what he reads 
as a compressed text, not on the available text itself. 

Wang Bi’s commentary for Laozi 5.3 and 5.4 is somewhat corrupt, 
so that only tentative statements can be made. The surviving elements, 
however, seem to be structured enough to permit the establishment of rules 
for the editing of the corrupted passages. The basic divide in Wang’s com- 
mentary is that between interference, wei f%, and creation, zao 34. The pair 
is loosely linked to the statements concerning the flute and the drum. The 
drum is associated with wei f%, but the corresponding zao #4 is missing 
for the flute. The link with text 4 is even more tentative. Wang Bi seems 
to duplicate a simple statement in the text to arrive at binary statements 
involving yan &, “words,” and hui &, “intelligence,” respectively. From 
his other texts it would seem mandatory for this pair to link up with the 
established binary grouping, but with the surviving text giving no further 
clues, the linkage indicated in my structural writing is tentative. 
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because this variant breaks the 4-character phrase pattern. 



















































































































































































































































































Zhang 6 
2? HAS EE BB KZ PE RAS EZ RS (Base text: 
FOE EAN) 
HANS Fe Ae ZS" AF AB SS SR AN SEES LR 
Tf 7S LC HE EP te TT Pt 
AS EL AR Fel Bek Ha Tl HH a FH ARH AK S FF ABA imie=) 
CAB Ey ZEA oe PB ST 9 the BS 
%]' (Base text: BI iti REA) 











The spirit of the valley does not die. [I] call it “Dark Female.” The 
door [from] which the Dark Female [comes] [I] call the root of Heaven 
and Earth. Intangible it is, but still it exists. Its being used does not 
exert it. 


“Spirit of the valley” is the non-valley in the middle of the valley. It 
[this spirit] is without form and contour! without contrariness and 
deviation; it resides in a lowly position [namely, the valley] and does 
not move, it keeps the calm and does not deteriorate. The valley is 
constituted by it, but it does not show its form. This is the highest en- 
tity.” Its lowly position [notwithstanding], there is no way to define it. 
That is why [Laozi only] “calls it” Dark Female [but does not “define” 
it as such]. “Door” is that on which the Dark Female is based.> Basi- 
cally what it is based on has the same substance as the Taiji K¥ii, the 
Great Ultimate [of the Xici 11 of the Zhouyi which “creates the two 
formations (Yin and Yang)”]. That is why [this door] is spoken of [by 
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7.2 


7.1 
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Laozi] as “the root of Heaven and Earth”! If one wished to state that 
it exists, [the objection would be that] it does not show its form. If one 
wished to state that it does not exist, [it still remains true that] the ten 
thousand kinds of entities are generated by means of it. That is why 
[the text says]: “Intangible it is but still it exists!” There is no entity 
not completed [through it], but, while being used [in this extensive 
manner], it does not labor [to have them completed]. That is why [the 
text] says: “Its being used does not exert it”!* 
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Heaven excels. Earth persists. 


That by which 
Heaven and Earth 












































“Var: A4E tH for AE: EXE A; HEHE B. 

6X for 4E: Shima Kunio. All transmitted texts of the Laozi over Wang Bi’s Commentary 
read HAE £4E “therefore they are able to exist for a long time.” Wang Bi’s Commentary does 
not take up this formula at all, either here or in other places. In terms of content, it clearly 
fits the interpretive line of the Heshang gong Commentary, while even the manuscripts of 
the Xiang Er family all write (with the exception of the Li Rong manuscript in the Daozang) 
£&/. In terms of analytical symmetry, the statements about the Sage in the second part take 
up the two separate features of Heaven and Earth. The Sage emulates Heaven’s excelling in 
the way he manages to “be to the fore” and Earth’s persisting in the way the Sage manages 
to keep himself intact. I therefore follow Shima Kunio’s emendation. 


© Var: i [= i] HS for SHS: HEME A. Var: RHE for SHE: HEM B. 
*Var: HHS MS RES aE for JHA MSE: BEIM B. 

© Var.: JE for #8: YEE TCA. 
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are able to 

excel and persist 
is that they do not live for 
their own interests. 


Should they live for their own 
interests, they would struggle 
with [other] entities. As they 
do not live for their own 
interests, the [other] entities 
relate back to them. 


That [indeed] is the reason why 
they are able to 
excel and persist. 


This [pattern of Heaven and Earth] 
is the reason why the Sage [as is 
well known] 


puts his own person in the back- disregards his own person and 
ground and [achieves in this way] [achieves in this way] that his 
that his own person comes to be own person will last.! 

to the fore. 


Indeed, is it not because of his 
being without private interests 
that he is able to accomplish his 
private interests? 


“Being without private interests” 
means that he does not act with 
regard to his own person. It is 
because [in this manner] 


his person will excel and his person will last 


that [the text] says, “He is able to 
accomplish his private interests” !? 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 7 

Laozi 7 is a fine example of the argumentation in many zhang of the 
Laozi. First, it establishes a pattern among the “great” entities of Heaven 
and Earth to explain a pattern in the behavior of the Sage that is known 
to the reader but not understood in its logic. Second, it is written in closed 
IPS, linking the two features of the Sage, his high standing and his capacity 
to survive to his imitation of Heaven’s excellence and Earth’s persistence. 
The structure of the zhang is: 
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(7.1) 
(7.1) 
(7.4) 
(7.2) 


b (7.2) 


(7.2) 
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(Base text: {ff 
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8.2 PIG R! (Base text: (HAT AS) 
ia EKG ke AB th® (Base text: BIE FEA) 
8.3 AML eS Be Be BAER SG RIE RI ER 
(Base text: {8122 -y AX) 
KS EHS HEI th (Base text: BI {fE > 28 A) 
4 Var: 38 [= Ll] for 4: & E A. Al for 4: Ese B 
> Var: A aR for AE: FEM A. Var: @F for AF: EHE B. 
¢ fg for FR: WETEHAR we. 4Var: 3¢ for Fe A: FEW A. 
© Var.: tt for Hi: Ede B. ‘Var: 34 for 382: (RITA. 
8 Var.: #8 for 6th: S22t A. » Var: jf for jh; FRESE A. 
Var: {= fos WME TCA. Var: 7 B18 for Be ("a ela: EME A. Van: PRR 
for 847: 
i Var: 3 4B omitted by BEHE A. 
k Var: TE #236 for M28: B EME A; EM B. 
'Var.: fi for Hy: FE HE A. for {f—: & ; ESE B. 
"Var: Af for #: ESE A. 
° Var: Jt for 70: HEE A; HEHE B; YEE TCAS. Support for JC: Zhuang Zun 





also read F-®. 
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8.1 The most excellent is comparable to water. Water excels in being of use to the 
ten thousand entities while not struggling [with them], dwelling [as it does] in a 
place abhorred by the men of the crowd. 


The others abhor low [positions]. 
8.2 That is why [water] is close to the Way [i.e., to the utmost excellent]. 


The Way is negativity. Water[,however,] is an entity. Therefore [the text 
says that water is only] “close to” [the Way, and not identical with it]. 


8.3 [Water’s] 
—excellence with regard to [its] station is [its lowly] place. 
—excellence with regard to [its] heart is [its] depth. 
—excellence with regard to giving is its being kindly. 
—excellence with regard to words is its sincerity. 
—excellence with regard to government is its [achievement of] well- 
regulatedness.? 
—excellence with regard to [the handling of] affairs is its capability. 
—excellence with regard to action is its timeliness. 


Generally speaking, it is only because it is not struggling [with other 
entities] that there is no resentment [against it]. 


This means that water corresponds in all these [qualities] to this Way. 
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9.1 #8 MAZE HE (Base text: (128 75 A) 


Ran Ate AA eA eT EE Aa 
29S Ts BAHU MEE MEH WH (Base text: tHe 7 $8 #87 
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4 Var.: fH for FH: FR EHE A; EXE B. 

6 ANS for AA: Wang Bi on Laozi 9.3 #4, supported by KE HE B. Shima 
Kunio. 

¢ 44 for 4]: Wagner based on reconstructed main text and Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 9.3. 
This seems to be one of the few instances where a commentary passage has been changed 
to fit a changed main text. 

Ch BRE RASHRO A for 34H A: Wagner based on Hatano Taro’s con- 


jecture to supplement tH #40 GE because of the parallel to Wang Bi on Laozi 9.2 AA FR 
(Rt. # in Wang Bi’s Laozi commentary means “that is why” [the text says]. Without the 
supplement this would be a singular case of a # introducing a phrase such as “therefore 


[the text passage AAA] means. ... ” 
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9.2 Hid Ti St ZAR AT RE (Base text: YM TA) 


































































































































































































































































































9.2 


oedia AR RM BZ. 7 Fl) A HE RY ASR (Base text: Bll {fE 7k $E 
#4) 
9.3 RIE RE ZAESF (Base text: (128 1 A) 
ANG HE (Base text: i) HE > EE A) 
94 BSB HX’ (Base text: (HAHA) 
SFY Fe PR tH (Base text: 2) {E> $8 Fe A) 
9.5 Wik B3B K.ZIK”™ (Base text: FS B) 
Pu tip SE et) a UA (Base text: BI tli 7k S298 A) 
9.1 By maintaining [it] and then even By polishing [it] and then 
adding to it, [a ruler] is not as well [furthermore] grinding it, [a 
off as if he had nothing. ruler] will be unable to protect 
[himself] for long. 
© Var.: Xt for fig: (ZA a AS. Var: HG for fig: FRESE B. Var: iit for Fi: Bl A. 
fVar.: #5 for Gt: (HES rh AN; [ee AA FE SC. Var: St for St: FE HE A; FE HE B. Support 
for $f against Lu Deming, who gives $i as the pronunciation for it: Wang Bicomm. X # 











































































































7; HERE SCF HE (BR) 3S. #2L8 claims in a note to the UH 
$i, only Lu Deming gives fit.” Shima Kunio. 
8 Var.: AR AY fet (RG E HE A: 1% J ): ESE A; Fa HE B. 
» Var: #Y for Wa: FRESE A; SURG A (74 = 21). Var: BE for 2 


























ed. that “all old MS read 


: RE PEHY AC. Support 


for %: one mlaahscriot eaeies by be (HH FE XC; YEMETC states explicitly that his Wang Bi 


manuscript as well as that with the text by Zhuang Zun read #. 


ih A; Hatano Taro; Shima Kunio. 
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'Var.: 7 AE (FRE HE A om. fE) Sf th for BZREST: KR EHE A; FRE HE B. Var: 
fie [= SF] th: SNE A. 

iVar: Aia¢ th for iE: SG A; BEE A; ESE B. 

KVar.: MGI for WR: WME TCA. Var.: M4 GK for TB: (428 HAN. Lagree with 
Gao Ming, Boshu 262, that Wang Bi’s Jj AK is a translation of JY}, not a quotation from 
his text. Support for J/3& against the reading proposed by 5 #X (ii and followed by Hatano 
Taro and Shima Kunio: ¥[5/'§ A; Fj EE A (both sat for 3&); RE HE B; 2 RY HE NC; (MF); 
aes. 

"Var: yi 4 [= 38] for WsR Aik: EXE A. 

™ Var: 3H tH for 38: SbG A; FE SE B. 


9.3 


9.5 
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“To maintain” refers to [what in 
Laozi 38.2 is called] “not to let go 
of the receipt/capacity.” If [he] 
already does not let go of his 
capacity, but still adds on to it, 
[this results in] a situation where 
there is an unavoidable danger of 
being toppled. That is why [as the 
text says] “he is not as well off as 
if he had nothing.” “He is not as 


well off as if he had nothing” means 


it is not even as good as having 
neither capacity nor achievements. 


[Accordingly, ] 


no one who fills [his already 
sumptuous] palace [furthermore] 
with gold and jades will be able 
to preserve [them]. 


[Having these riches] one “is not 
as well off as if one [had] nothing” 
[as Laozi had stated in the parallel 
phrase above]. 


If one has already polished the 
tip [of a sword] so that it 
becomes pointed, and grinds it 
in addition so that it becomes 
sharp, a situation [arises] where 
it is unavoidable that one will 
suffer a defeat. That is why [as 
the text says] “he will be unable 
to protect [himself] for long!” 


9.4 


someone who is [already] 
wealthy and honored but [in 
addition turns] arrogant brings 
calamity upon himself. 


He “will be unable to protect 
himself for long” (as Laozi 

had stated in the parallel phrase 
above]. 


To withdraw [as a ruler] with 
one’s person once the task is 
achieved—that is the Way of 
Heaven! 


The four seasons alternate, 
when the task [of one of them] 
is completed, there is a change 
[to the next one].' 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 9 

Laozi 9 has nearly all of the formal markers of IPS. Texts 1 and 2 
are parallel in the number of characters and structure. Texts 3 and 4 are 
parallel in the number of characters, and both divide into two blocks of 
four, but the grammar in the two segments is not parallel. Text 5 is not 
parallel to any other phrase, and with its grand “that is the way of Heaven” 
announces itself as a general conclusion for both strains of argument. 
However, the link between the first and the second pair of texts, between 
texts 1 and 2 and 3 and 4 is hard to decipher, as the links are “closed” 
and not explicit, as in other zhang. Wang Bi solves the riddle with a simple 
technique by quoting a segment of text 1 under text 3, and a segment of 
text 2 under text 4, thus linking two symmetrical pairs and prescribing a 
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strategy for reading that I have tried to make explicit in my translation. 
This construction of Wang Bi’s is supported by the reading of the Guodian 
Laozi A, which repeats the term #4 from the first line in the third with 
the formula #72, so that at least the link between lines one and three is 
explicit. The structure of the zhang is thus according to Wang Bi: 


a b (9.1, 9.2) 
a b (9.3, 9.4) 
c (9.5) 


D. C. Lau has suggested (Tao Te Ching, 13) that the terms of text 1 
refer to the “ch’ih ying” vessel, which stands in position when empty but 
overturns when full. His translation strategy has been to cut the text into 
proverbial segments without much interest for any potentially cohesive 
argument. Wang Bi’s reading strategy has been the opposite. 
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4 Var.: 44 for fil: FRE HE B. > Var: & for fu: (HAHA. 
© Var.: HH for Me: ESE B. 4 Var.: FA for BL: FE SE B 
© Var.: 7G for 5a: YORE TTA. ‘Var: 2 for HM: FE 











SRE a FASE for FEM GLE (also in {UME FCA): Wang E Bicomm.: fe 4 2 52; Shima 
Kunio. Var.: #6 22 50° for FEF 2 5047: EEE ME A; BRE HE B. 

Var: (f§ for HE: FREE A; KBE SE B. 

iVar.: B for : Fy -EHE A. Var: BE for : BE SE B. 
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Var: WZ HE for HE MOE: S23£ A. Support for Bl tf 7k 4 $8 A reading is paral- 
lelism between 7p ELH and Jic Et tH. Tojo Itsudo. AIA ME. 


'Var.: 1G (= ¥9) for 14: BEM B. ™ Var: HE for fe: FI 

"Var: Fe MARE Bie for eS AE MBI 2: Rata. 

° Var.: BF for be: FRESE B. 

P Var: & for WE: WHA #2 X. Support for Ii is Wang Bi on Laozi 68.2 Me ii A. 

4 Var.: 4 (FS EE Bi) AB for fe DUES: FRE HE B; 2 80H £2 Mc. Support for Fé 
LUBA is Wang Bi comm.: #E fe LI RSF. 
* AMER AME RS for JME 2K AME cK AE FR: BI TE rk SE BAK. 

Var: BB Ath for WE {t: BE zk A. Support for 7 8 1k is Laozi 37.3: 
RE fe FB it Bk. 
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10.9 AE 787A EB TT ASE TITAS ERE A OE (Base text: (82% 1 2) 


10.1 


10.3 

















































































































































































































REEMA LMA ZARREEID ARR ZA Re 

REE RA SHEIK TIM LS KEES a” ROME HY 

oF Wy SF th (Base text: BI tk kA) 

[For a ruler] to keep to the camp, [For a ruler] to focus on 10.2 


to hold on to the[ir] One,! and be 
able not to be separated from it— 
ah! 


“To keep to” is like “to stay in.” 
“Camp” is the abode of eternal 
sojourn of human beings. The 
“One” is the true [nature] of 
[the other] human beings. [The 
sentence] means: If a human 
being would be able to stay in 
[his] abode of eternal sojourn, 
“hold on to the One” and 
purify [his] spirit [so that] he 
would be able to be permanently 
“not separated” from [the abode 
and the One]—ah, then [indeed] 
“the ten thousand kinds of 
entities [would] submit [to him] 
of their own accord as guests” 
[as the Laozi 32.1 says]. 


[For a ruler] to clean and wipe 
the perception of That-which- 
is-Dark and to be able to [keep 


the breath, gi 3, to bring 
about softness, and [in this] 
be able to be like a baby—ah! 


“To focus on” means “to put to 
use.” “To bring about” 

means “to achieve the epitome 
of.” [The sentence] means: If 
[a ruler] would put the breath 
of That-which-is-of-itself-what- 
it-is [of the other entities] to 
use, achieve the harmony of the 
utmost softness [in them], and 
would [himself] be able to be 
without desires [in this] like a 
baby—ah, then [indeed] the 
[other] entities would [remain] 
intact and fulfill [their]nature. 


[For a ruler] to love the 10.4 
people and bring order to 
the state, and to be able to 
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it] without blemish—ah! 


(1) That-which-is-Dark is the ulti- 
mate of the entities. [The sentence] 
means: If [a ruler] would be able 

to clean and wipe off [all that is] 
evil and trumped up, and arrive at 
the perception of the ultimate, and 
if he would be able to [make sure] 
that his brightness would not be 
sullied by other entities nor his 
spirit be dirtied [by them]—ah, 

then [indeed] would he eventually 
become “identical with That-which- 
is-Dark” [as the Laozi 56.7 says] 
(3) [To have] a “perception of That- 
which-is-Dark” “without blemish” 
is like [what the Laozi 19.1 calls] 
“rejecting wisdom.” 


[For a ruler to be, during] the 
opening as well as the closing 
of the doors of Heaven, able to 
be a hen—ah! 


“The doors of Heaven” refers to 
that from which All Under Heaven 
comes forth.’ The “opening and 
the closing” are the phases of 
order and chaos. [The doors’] 
being opened or closed has 
pervasive effects on All Under 
Heaven. That is why [the text] 
says: “[During] the opening as 
well as the closing of the doors 
of Heaven!” A hen responds but 
does not take the lead in singing,* 


[proceed in this] without using 
knowledge —ah! 


(2) To apply [as a ruler] artifices 
to strive for results, to use 
devices to seek out [the] 

secrets [of the lower orders]— 
this is called “knowledge.” 


(4) To “bring order to the state” 
“without using knowledge” is 
like [what the Laozi 19.1 calls] 
“rejecting intelligence” [the 
result of which rejection is a 
“bundredfold increase in the 
benefits of the people” ]. If [a 
ruler] is “able to [proceed in 
this] without using intelli- 
gence—ah,” then [indeed] the 
people will not evade* him and 
the state will be regulated. 


[For a ruler] to understand 10.6 
[all things going on in] the 

four directions and be able to 

[do so] without having a 

personal interest—ah! 


[This passage] means: If he 
succeeds in understanding [all 
things going on in] the four 
directions without being 
deceived or deluded and is able 
to [do so] without having a 
personal interest—ah, then 
[indeed] the [other] entities will 
change for the better. This is 
what [the Laozi 37.1-3] means 
by “The Eternal of the Way is 
without interference. [...] If 


10.7 


10.9 
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is responsive [to others] but does 
not [actively] interfere. [The text] 
means: If [during] the opening as 
well as the closing of the doors 
of Heaven, [a ruler] would be able 
to be a hen—ah, then [indeed] 
“the [other] entities [would] of 
their own accord [submit to him] 
as [his] guests” [as the Laozi 32.1 
says] and his abode would be 
peaceful of its own accord. 


That it [the Dao] generates them 
[the entities] 


That is, that it does not block 
their source. 


[and that, ] 
while they come alive, it has 
no [specific effort on its side], 


dukes and kings were only able 
to hold on to [the Eternal of the 
Way], the ten thousand kinds of 
entities would change [for the 
better] of their own acord.” 


That it [the Dao] rears 10.8 


them [the entities] 


That is, that it does not hem in 
their nature. 


while they act, it does not make 
them dependent, 


[that, in short], while they grow, 
there would be no lording it over 
[their growth on its side]—this is 
called “the Receipt [coming from] 
That-which- is-Dark” xuan de K% (#5 


As it does not block their source, 
the entities create themselves, and 
what achievement [from its side] 
should it “have”? 


As it does not hem in their 
nature, the entities regulate 
themselves, and on what 
activity [on its side] should 
they “depend”? 


If the entities [in this manner] 
grow on their own and are 
sufficient themselves without 
some “I” lording it over 
[their] completion, [that is] if 
they have receipts but no lord 
[to specifically direct them] 
how could this come about if 
not through That-which- is- 
Dark? Generally this is to say 
that “Receipt [coming from] 
That-which-is-Dark” means 
that all [entities] have Receipts, 
but that they do not know its 
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master [on the basis of whom 
they attain it] [because] indeed 
it [the Receipt] comes forth out 
of the Dark and abstruse. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 10 

Laozi 10 does not have a subject. In the commentary on 10.1, ren 
A, the human being, is inserted as the subject of “to be able.” In the 
commentary on 10.6, however, the “dukes and kings” are quoted as the 
subjects of “to be able,” while the first phrase here about being without 
deception and delusion recurs in Wang Bi on Laozi 29.3. with the Sage as 
the subject. Finally, in Wang’s commentary on Laozi 10.9, a wu &, “I,” 
appears as the implied subject of the preceding sentences. 

Generally speaking, Wang Bi reads the zhang as a description of the 
person ideally suited for bringing order to the ten thousand entities. His 
six abilities are all negative and elusive. They ensure that none of the 
beneficiaries of his action will be able to have any knowledge of him. This 
point is made in texts 7-9, which define the paradox of the unknowability 
of that by which the ten thousand entities are with the term xuan de K 
{#, the Receipt coming from That-which-is-Dark. This latter part of the 
Laozi text recurs verbatim in Laozi 51.3 ff., where the subject that “creates 
them” and “rears them” is the Way. The implication will be that the Sage 
Ruler imitates the Way and shares in his unknowability. 

The second problem concerns the structure of Laozi 10. Evidently, 
it comes in two parts. The first six phrases are parallel in grammatical 
structure, are divided above the same term, neng fe, and, with the excep- 
tion of the first phrase, have the same number of characters. 

The rest is one long sentence. I shall deal with this first. It begins with 
two parallel phrases of two characters each (texts 10.7 and 10.8), followed 
by a set of three parallel phrases. Wang Bi comments on the first two of 
these three phrases in sentences that again are parallel, and he links them 
explicitly to the two preceding sentences by taking up both the vocabulary 
of 10.7 and 10.8 and his own commentary to them. This gives an easy 
interlocked sequence ab ab. The commentary on the third parallel phrase 
(“[that in short] while they grow there would be no lording it over [their 
growth on its side]”) is not parallel to that about the two others. This 
indicates that this phrase actually is a c phrase relating to both preceding 
groups. This reading of a third parallel phrase in the Laozi as belonging to 
the c category is standard with Wang Bi and is often supported by slight 
deviations in the structure of the third phrase, as in the first three phrases 
of Laozi 44. Wang Bi’s indications thus give a clear structure for the second 
part, namely, 
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a (10.7) 
b (10.8) 

a (10.9) 
b (10.9) 

c (10.9) 


For the first part, things are more difficult. The standard for the first 
six phrases would be to fall into three pairs of two each in a sequence 
ab ab ab, or into two groups with the common structure abc. Wang Bi’s 
commentary on 10.1 about the entities “gathering of their own accord 
as guests” and about the peace in one’s abode recurs at the end of his 
commentary on 10.5, linking these two. The phrase in Wang Bi on 10.1 
about “purifying the spirit” is taken up in his commentary on 10.3, where 
he interprets the “cleaning and wiping the perception of That-which-is- 
Dark” as the capacity to “not have the spirit dirtied.” This establishes a 
first chain 1/3/5. The remaining three phrases deal, according to Wang’s 
commentary, with the ordering of the state without a personally motivated 
(government) interference in terms of action or investigation. The wu suo 
yu HEAR AK, “without desires,” in 10.2 is taken up in the wu yi wei MELA 
3, “without having personal interest,” in 10.6; the topic of the ordering 
of the state in 10.4 is continued in 10.6 with the quotation from Laozi 37 
about the kings and dukes. We would thus have a sequence 


























a (10.1) 
b (10.2) 
a (10.3) 
b (10.4) 
a (10.5) 
b (10.6) 


However, the hints provided by Wang Bi are sparse, and this interpreta- 
tion remains tenuous. 

The third problem is the link between the two parts of the zhang. 
Wang Bi provides the link between the a and b chains already established 
for the first part and those of the second by identifying the “rearing” of 
the ten thousand entities with their nature’s not being blocked, and this 
again with their “establishing order on their own,” which links to the 
10.2/4/6 chain above. This forces us to link the sheng zhi EZ in 10.7 to 
the chain 10.1/3/5, although the link also seems tenuous. 
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This leaves us with an overall structure of 


a b (10.1, 10.2) 

a b (10.3, 10.4) 

a b (10.5, 10.6) 

a b (10.7, 10.8) 

a b (10.9, 10.9) 
c (10.9) 


The fourth problem is the logical link between the two parts of the 
zhang, also linked in the MWD manuscripts. According to Wang Bi, the 
common element of the first six phrases in their description of the ideal 
ruler is his absence of positive, assertive features. He will reach the goal 
of social order and personal security through the nonexertion of all of 
the powers and devices at his command and through the elimination of 
all personal desires, the fulfillment of which would again be seen as his 
natural prerogative. 

The second section is an original, if shortened, quotation from Laozi 
51. The purport of this section is to describe the xuan de %(# coming 
from the Dao. The Dao creates and rears the ten thousand entities without 
any active, assertive, and necessarily partial interference. 

The consequence is that the ten thousand entities enjoy the benefits 
without any possible knowledge of the ultimate cause of their existence 
and order. The ideal ruler is to operate by reproducing in his own relations 
with All Under Heaven the relationship of the Dao with the ten thousand 
entities. The link between both sections is thus xuan de. The identity of 
the formulations in zhang 10 and zhang 51 reflects the suggested identity 
of the dynamics of the interaction between the one and the many in nature 
and society. For Wang Bi, the Laozi gives philosophical advice to a ruler. 
I think therefore, that the second section has to be read as a rationale for 
why the negative features of the first section are necessary. 


Zhang 11 
























































11.1 = +s’ —- Oe he {° (Base text: {28 75 A) 















































4Var.: [A] for FE: BRE HE B. 


6 Var: FA tH for FA: ASEH B. (EB EXE A has the space). 
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fac AT DARE ie = ae A th DE SZ ELEM th (Base 
text: 3 (f 7k 42 38 AX) 






















































































112 BR SERGE CARP BS BERRA S CHAS 
Fl He ZL FA (Base text: YU MEIC AS 






































































































































AR ALB A A ke = TT eS A tS ZS LS 
th, (Base text: I) ff 7k 2 FEA) 
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11.1 Thirty spokes share one hub. But it is the [latter’s] negativity [vis-a-vis the 
specificity of the spokes] that is [the basis] for the usability of the existing 
carriage. 


That by which a [= one] hub is capable of holding together thirty [dif- 
ferent] spokes is its negativity [vis-a-vis their specific features]. Because 
of this negativity, [the hub] is capable of taking in the points of origin of 
[many different] entities. That is why [the hub] is capable, being itself the 
minimum, to control the many [spokes]!* 


11.2 One kneads clay in order to make a vessel. But its negativity [i. e., the fact 
that inside the vessel there is no clay so that many different things can be 
put into it] secures the usability of the existing vessel. One cuts out doors 
and windows to make a room. But it is their [the doors’ and windows’] 
negativity [vis-a-vis the wall] which secures the usability of the existing 
room. Therefore that [they are specific] entities secures [their] being benefi- 
cial, while negativity secures [their] usability.” 


The three [wheel, vessel, room] are made from wood, clay, and mortar, 
respectively, but all [depend] on negativity for their usability. This [Laozi 
statement] means: Entities in order to be beneficial all depend on negativ- 
ity for their usability. 








© DIFEMR for LLEHE AR: Bil YE BE based on the opening statement in Wang Bi’s 4] A 
Hs Gl: RAR AGE, TARA, BRS HH. 

4 Var.: HE for HE: (AAR TEAR. Var: & for He: FREE A. Var.: BK for He: FE HE B. Sup- 
port for #£: PE fEHA RE MX. 























































































































































































































© Var.: fe ae for DR as: BBE HE A. Var: FS #8 for DiS as: BE ME B. 
‘Var: fe as for #8: RREHE A; FREE B. 

8 Var.: FA tH for FA: BE SE B. » Var: DIE om.: EH B. 
‘Var: FA th for A: REE A; ESE B. 










































































Var: FA for Ath: «SE KEE. 

k= 4 ZPROBS Al for S46 ZPRLLE Fil: Hatano Taro without supporting evi- 
dence. Sapponed by Wang Bi on Laozi 1.4 SLA ZF Fl 4 LAE RS A, and Wang Bi on Laozi 
40.1 @ LASER FA. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 11 
Three examples are given, all of them parallel. The conclusion in the 
last phrase establishes a general principle. There is no interlocking struc- 
ture. For a comparative analysis of different commentaries to this zhang, 
compare my Craft of a Chinese Commentator, pages 231-49. 



































































































































Zhang 12 
I AaTARBR ASRABBAKRS AOR Be ODE (Base 
text: {A122 AX) 
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12.2 HEE 2 EPA AT (Base text: (HE Fy AS) 




















EES ER AFF i th (Base text: Bit AX) 
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12.3 ELA PSEA ES BE PAIL (Base text: (ETH AX) 




















Bibs UMRCOB ASU COME AAS tH (Base text: S34 
A) 
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12.1 The five colors let man’s eyes go blind. The five sounds let man’s ears go 
deaf. The five tastes let man’s mouth go numb. Riding and hunting let 
man’s heart go wild. 


























4 Var.: {i for 7: REHE A; ESE B. 
> Var: HY for &: BEX A. 
‘Var: ARG A ZONA EA ZA for he A AB AURA ACR transposed 
to the end of 12.2: Ev A. Var: FIRFAZORABGHAZEO for hERABH 
ARGADR cal to the end of 12.2: Bj 3 B. Sequence for Wang Bi confirmed 


by commentary sequence of #2 38 3£. 




































































































































































































































































































































































4 Var.: Ai for J: FRESE A; FB -E SE B. 

© Var.: (£ for F: BEE A; EM B. 

fe for K: KSEKAA; JHA. 8 Var.: 18 for &: FRESE A. 
bVar: (AZ fT WAR ESE Bz) for AGT: FRE ME A; FREE B. 






























































Var: BA Ziath for 2A: BEHE A; BEM B. 
Var: He Ef = (MAN: FG LME A. Var: AR MAI for AR AIC: FS EGE B. 


































































































12.2 


12.3 
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“Go numb” means “to become deficient and lose.” They lose the use of 
their mouth, therefore [the text] calls it “go numb.” It is a fact that ears, 
eyes, mouth, and heart all are in accordance with [man’s specific] nature. 
If [,as in the above cases, man] is not [acting] by way of “following the 
true nature” [as the Shuogua of the Zhouyi calls it],' he will to the con- 
trary [act] by way of hurting [his] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. That 
is why [the text] says [they will let a man go] “blind,” “deaf,” “numb,” 
“wild!” 


[In short,] goods that are hard to get block man’s actions. 


Goods that are hard to get block man’s correct path. In that sense they 
“block man’s actions.” 


That is why the Sage is for [man’s] belly and not for [his] eye; therefore he 
discards the latter and favors the former. 


“He who is for the belly” feeds his own person with other things. “He 
who is for the eye” puts himself into service [of other things] with his eye. 
Therefore the Sage is not for the eye. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 12 

Laozi 12 begins with five parallel phrases. Wang Bi cuts the fifth phrase 
off by inserting a separate commentary. This phrase thus must refer to the 
four preceding phrases and must sum them up under the general heading 
of luxuries hard to come by that destroy men’s true nature. The expression 
“goods that are hard to get” recurs various times in both text and com- 
mentary, Laozi 3.1 and 64.7. There the Sage does not cherish such goods 
so as not to encourage the people to go after them. From this we have to 
infer a strategy for the translation of the last part that deals with the Sage. 
He is not dealing with himself, but with the people. He takes care of their 
bellies and not their eyes, prompts them to nourish their own person with 
other things and to not become dependent on other things as the eye is on 
objects. The eye here stands for the entire group of pleasures summed up 
in phrase 2. In Laozi 3.2, the Sage is “emptying [the people’s] hearts and 
filling their bellies.” The “that is why” in text 3 indicates that the contents 
of the last phrase are familiar to the reader, and that the text, through the 
preceding phrases, provides a reason for this familiar adage. 
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13.2 {nl AY K BAS & (Base text: (2814 A) 
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ZS ARMA KBE Sth (Base text: i A) 
13.3 BARU KMBE ESAs’ (Base text: (428 7h A) 
























































HA EH & th (Base text: 3# A) 






































13.4 aj" Efe (Base text: (HS A) 




















bt. Z EAH (Base text: S224 A) 















































4 Var.: HE for #2: Ba HE A. Var: ## for #8: FB ESE B. 
6 Var: ft for HB: BR -EHE A. passim. 
© Var.: ay Sf for faj#h: a EE A. Var: & for 24: ESE B. 
4 Var: #2 for #2: FEE A. Var: 77 for #E: FR EXE B. 

© Var.: 47 om.: YEE ICA. 


Var: He (EEE B.: FF) ZFS FP for FERS FE: EME A; BREHE B. Var: th for F: 
BD fi B; NY ESE B. 

8 Var.: 9 for #4: FES A; ESE B. 

» Var: He for #2: BEHE A. Var: # for #8: EME B. 

‘#2 for #€: [i Z8 BE based on statement further down in this commentary section #2 
oR RB TI ae 

i Var.: ' for #7: F-Ese A; FS Est B. 
KEE for AKA: Wagner. The Z in He#8 ZK AB th presupposes that the # should have 
been mentioned before. In the existing text, this is not the case. 

'Var.: 4th for B: EME A; Be EHE B. 

™ Var.: fx for Aj: ESE A; KeEHE B; 38/8 B (G&). There is no hard evidence for 
preferring the 4j here. 
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13.5 GA fA EB LP PK PT DK FR (Base text: YE ME 7c 4) 
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Sey DLA, FE Hc SE A AE 4 HT LEER Ft” (Base text: 83 
#) 



































13.6 BLA RK Paw Lat KF 2" (Base text: (42815 A) 
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HAA RTIA DR RAZ th (Base text: Bit A) 
13.1 [I as a ruler] bestow favor and Being in a high position is a great 
disgrace as [equally] startling. disaster if [=as long as] [I] have a 


personality of [my] own. 


What does “I bestow favor and 
disgrace as equally startling” mean? 
[It means that] as to [my] bestowing 
favors [to them]!—if those below 
get them like something startling and 
lose them like something startling— 
this is called “bestowing favor and 
disgrace as equally startling.” 


















































"Var: & om.: FE se A; BES B; 35 B. 

° Var: FA for FA: (A AK. P Var.: £% for Di: FR-E SE A; FRESE B. 

9 Var.: PSF for Fy: FA -E SE A; ESE B. 

"Var: 4 for 4 All: EE A; ESE B; $05 B. Support for 4 ll instead of 4: IL T4 
in Wang Bi’s Commentary translates % Hl] tne than 4. Cf. Laozi 16.8-11 where Laozi J4 
is rendered fill 74 in Wang Bi’s Commentary and Laozi 54.4 where Fl is rendered in Wang’s 
Commentary as ]4. 


° Var: ¥@ for #6: Fi ESE A. Var: # for #6: Fi EXE B. 


‘BY LL for LL: Tojo Itsudo based on parallelism with Wang Bi on 13.7 #€9 a) LidB 
&, Wang Bi on Laozi 17.6 fe ALLAH S, and Wang Bi on Laozi 78.1 AeA SL hi 
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“AEE for IH: 7k $47 HE AS. Support: parallel in Wang Bi on Laozi 13.7 Ms 74 ay Lh 
ARK Ft. 


Var: MONET AT Lat Pt om. 
w Var: 2 for GA: KR EHE A; BEE 
* Var: & om.: EXE A. YVar: LI for FB] DL: Se 
= Var.: 2 at for A: WS 


aa ff for (i: Rv =# 46. Support: the term is to take up the Laozi expressions 4 and 3t, 
which {f{ does better than {#. 
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13.2 


13.3 


13.4 
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Where there is favor there necessarily 
is disgrace. 
Favor and disgrace are equal. 


Where there is splendor, there 
necessarily is disaster. 

Splendor and disaster amount to 
the same. 


If those below receive 


favor and disgrace, 


splendor and disaster as 


[equally] startling, then they 
will not be in a position to 
bring chaos to the empire. 


What does “being in a high 
position is a great disaster if 
[= as long as] as [I] have a 
personality of [my] own” 
mean? 


“Being in a high position” be- 
longs to the [same] category as 
favor and splendor. “Making 
too much of life” [spoken of in 
Laozi 50.2], will necessarily lead 
into the realm of death. That is 
why [being in a high position] 

is called a “great disaster.” 
[Other] people mistake [this 
high position] for being [the 
same as receiving] favors and 
[living in] splendor and turn [in 
envy] against [my] own person. 
Therefore [the text] says: “It is a 
great disaster [as long] as [I] 
have a personality of [my] own.” 


[It means that] that which 
causes me to suffer a great 
disaster is [the fact] that I [still] 
have a personality [of my own]. 


That is, because he [still] holds 
on to his [own] personality. 


Would it come about that I would 
be without a personality, 


That is, would [I] relate it back 
to That-which-is-of-itself-what- 
it-is. 


13.5 


13.6 


A Chinese Reading of the Daodejing 


what disaster would there be for 


me? 


Therefore, he who is respected 
for taking [his] personality 
[impartially] as [identical with] 
All Under Heaven can as a 
consequence be entrusted 

with All Under Heaven. 


“There is no other” entity 
by which his personality 
could be “altered” [if he makes 
use of the characteristics of 
soft water in overcoming the 
hard as the Laozi 78.1 says], 
that is why [the text] says 
“being respected.” Once he 
has come to this point, then 
indeed he can be entrusted 
with All Under Heaven. 


He who is cherished for 
taking his personality as 
being [identical with] All 
Under Heaven can as a 
consequence be put in charge 
of All Under Heaven. 


There is no other entity capable 
of diminishing his personality, 
therefore [the text] says 

“being cherished.” If he has 
come to this point then indeed 
he can be put in charge of All 
Under Heaven. If his personality 
can be altered or diminished 
neither because of favor or 
disgrace nor because of splendor 
or disaster, then indeed All 
Under Heaven can be handed 
over to him. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 13 


The beginning of Laozi 13 is written in open IPS. The first two state- 
ments are explicitly taken up with the explicative formulae “what does it 
mean,” creating a clearly visible ab ab structure. The end following the 
“therefore” in 13.5 only takes up the b chain about the “personality,” shen 
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&, of the first part. As these statements are not matched by corresponding 
ones about the a chain concerning “favors,” and as Wang Bi makes no 
effort to assign the two concluding phrases about “entrusting” All Under 
Heaven and about “putting [someone] in charge of All Under Heaven” 
separately to these two chains, they assume the function of general pars 
pro toto c statements. The overall structure of Laozi 13 is thus: 


b (13.1) 
a (13.1) 
b (13.2, 3, 4, 5) 
c 
c (10.9) 


Zhang 14 


























1A RS ARE eae oP ee AR Kea 
“HOE Tf — (Base text: By F HE A) 

































































afl for f.Z Ti: AE HAR; YE MET AX. Support against jf} Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 

23.1 quoting this zhang #82 REA AH. 
‘OR for #5: Wang Bi 14.2 A LECH. ER AR YUE EAN. 

© 4%, for 4.2: EAHA; YRETCA. Support for ce Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 23.1 

quoting this zhang #82 7[HI4 Af. See, however, 24, CESARE SE CIE 59.16a8, 

which has 4 2. 

4 fit for : FE ME B. Var: 3S for fh: ES EAS; HE (HR); BE RBA A OC. Var: % for 
fl: YEE TCAS. Support for i: Fi ESE B; Wang Bi definition of fk in LZWZLL 2.27: (XK 
th, AA a iach 7S BY it. It stresses the invisibility that is appropriate here. Wang Bi’s 
definition of #® is , “smooth”: Laozi 53.2: AHR i RU (%, Wang Bicomm.: S AjH 
TBA TEZR. Cf. Laozi 41.4. 

© AN for #: Wang Bi 14.2 (4 Fl analogy). (428 HA; YE META. 

fet 7 ANE] for $8 AN Bl: (HES AR; YE ETC AS. Support against [fj Wang Bicomm. 
on Laozi 23.1 quoting this zhang #8 2 IG Ae. 

8 Cf. note c. Var: mi for 44: ESE B. 

‘HE for #¥ (in both FE HE A and §% EE B): HE HAR; YE METAR; WE He 

‘AN for #3: Wang Bi 14.2 (4.5 analogy). i Cf. note g. 

K Var: fit for FS: (HZS THAN; YE METAS; 2 EH FZ XZ. Support: cf. note d. In his own 
writings, Wang Bi here used a different vocabulary for touch and taste; cf. LZWZLL1.11-12 
HZ SA, RZ AS tS. 

=F for =F: (HABA; WE ICA; manuscripts. All available traditions outside 
the two fj E#£ manuscripts have Jtt. 

m B34 for 2st (in both Fj EHE A and & EH B): Wang Bi, comm.: #.H] BURA. (HE 
THA; YEE TCA; ME PH PH NC. 

"Ee for GR (FG AE HE B: fH): (828 cH AN; YUE TAR; EH Re Oe. 
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HE EA Sie: a eR A SNe FE ARE FT AS SARE TN EASY FT T° DLR 
HOTS HLES Zt ANT Baa UE i Fs — th (Base text: S29 AS) 
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& (Base text: {822 7h A) 
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aca FM LR aR SS AS LI 
(Base text: 244 AX) 








14.3 EGHPL" (Base text: HEE F BEA A) 
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14.42 REZ Ze LG ZA (Base text: (#28 7 A) 
















































































15 tite Fe EE AS LZ HE A” (Base text: MR) AA 


(Base text: 422+ 28) 
























































14.5 DLAI” eae aC (Base text: HE B) 











o AN TY 43 AL for 444A]: Hatano Taro. Support: Wang Bi pattern 4 4 ¢$ If; cf. Wang 

















































































































Bi on Laozi 1.5. AAS A: AF TAD. 
PE for H Ew: BEE A; BBE HEB. 
4 Var.: (i for PU: BREE A. Var: i for WM: FRE HE B. 
TER fork FZ: BEM A; EE B. Var: Y for be: BBE HE A; BREE B. 
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° Var: 225M] for PUBL S: Fe HE A; BEALE B. 
'Var: 4th for 4: EME A. Var: aft for 4: FE SE 
“Var: & for #8: B-EHE A; BEE 


Y Var: Zit for Well: EA AAS; YUE TCA. Var: for etl: I ESE B. Support 
for {yl: [2 RHA RE SC. 
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w Var: ha MARE MAREE for MUZAK She ZR A: BES B. 
«Var: & for 4: BEE A; BE B. 
y Var: DL for BAU LA: Wu mesc AS; HE SE A; FRE HE B. Support for Bf Li: Wang Bi on 























Laozi 47.1 #74 238 By LAGS. CE. ca hl Ho} 8 DUE 4 24 in Wang Bi on Laozi 14.5; 
LZWZLL 1.45: #4 Fl LAS. 


* Var: ASHER EE GAZ THEA om. EIA, 7K SE KYA. Support for 
authenticity of the passage: Wang Bi on Laozi 47.1 HA AHIR ASAE ZI FY LA 
S He AS > FT LATTE aR. The Fx =¢ 48 does not contain the passage A @ H 
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*2 Var: RE AU for LAF: HE HAS ; YUE 7 AN. Support for Li: Wang Bicomm.: BJ LAF 74 
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14.4 


14.5 
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That which [I] do not see if [I] look at it [I] call “fine.” 

That which [I] do not hear when listening for it [I] call “inaudible.” 

That which [I] cannot grasp when reaching for it [I] call “smooth.” 

For these three [the senses of sight, hearing, and touch] it is impossible to 
come to a definition [of this], and thus, diffuse it is, [being] the One. 


It is without shape or image, without sound or echo. That is why it is able 
to leave nothing unpenetrated and nothing unreached. It is not knowable 
and, even with my ear, eye, and touch, I do not know to make a name 
[for it]. That is why [the text says for these three senses] it is “impossible 
to come to a definition [of this]” [and thus] “diffuse it is, being the One!” 


This One 

—its upper side is not bright; 

—its lower side is not dark. 

Dim it is and impossible to name. 

It returns and relates [the entities] back to the no-thing. This [I] call the 
shape of the shapeless, the appearance of the no-thing. 


One wishes to say that it does not exist? [The fact still remains] that the 
entities are based on it for their completion. One wants to say it exists? 
[The fact still remains] that it does not show its form. That is why [the 
text] says: “shape of the shapeless, appearance of the no-thing.” 


This [I] call undifferentiated and vague. 
That is, impossible to define. 


Following it upward, [I] do not see its beginning. 

Following it downward, [I] do not see what comes after it. 

That holding [today] on to the Way of antiquity it is possible [for a Sage 
Ruler] to regulate occurrences of the present, 


Although antiquity and the present are different, their Way persists eter- 
nally. Only he who holds on to it is able to regulate the entities. “Occur- 
rences” means governmental business occurring. 


and that [from these occurrences of the present] one [the Sage Ruler] has 
something by which to cognize the oldest beginning, this [I] call the conti- 
nuity of the Way. 


kA tH; in Wang’s Commentary «J Li regularly translates a LA in en Laozi; cf. Laozi 42.3 & 
1 LAGS BAL, Wang Bi comm. iff KiB AZ EH A 
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The featureless and nameless is the ancestor of the ten thousand kinds of 
entities. Although the present and antiquity are not the same, although 
times have changed and customs have changed, there definitely is no one 
[Sage Ruler] who has not based himself on this [featureless and nameless] 
by way of completing their regulated order.' That is why it “is possible” 
[for him] to “hold on to the Way of antiquity by way of regulating occur- 
rences of the present”! Although high antiquity is far away, its Way still 
persists. That is why, although one is existing today, it is possible “by 
means of this [present-day reality] to cognize the oldest beginning.” ? 


Zhang 15 
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, and then has them for the rest. $5 A has them for all but the first item. Wang Bi does 
quote or translate one of the items into his commentary. The evidence from his textual 
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15.6 Ki 
15.1 
15.2 
15.3 
15.4 

















Ai Sth? (Base text: KH AHA) 





Those in antiquity who were well versed in the Way were recondite and 
abstruse, so deep that they could not be discerned. As they were unknow- 
able, [I] say, when forced to give a sketch of them: Hesitant they were—as 
if crossing a [frozen] river in winter. 


Someone crossing a [frozen] river in winter is hesitant about whether he 
should cross or not, and has an expression that makes it impossible to 
read his feelings. 


Undecided they were—as if fearing four neighbors. 


If four neighbors join to attack the lord in the middle, he will be un- 
decided, and one does not not know which way he will turn. That in a 
person of “highest receipt/capacity” [spoken of in Laozi 38.1] it is impos- 
sible to perceive any clues [in]! his [expression] and it is impossible to 
make out [his] intentions, is also like this. 


Formal they were—like a guest; 

brittle they were—like ice that is about to melt; 
genuine they were—like an uncarved block; 
vast they were—like a valley; 

murky they were—like turbid water. 


Generally speaking, these “they are like” all mean that one is incapable of 
[assigning a specific] shape and name to their countenance. 


Who [but they] could be capable—being turbid [themselves]—of compos- 
edly bringing transparency [to other entities] by calming them down? 

Who [but they] could be capable—being calm [themselves]—of composedly 
bringing [the other entities to life] by making them move? 


Generally speaking, that, if [something that is in itself] dark is used to 
regulate entities, they attain clarity; if [something that is in itself] turbid 
is used to calm down entities, they attain transparency; and if [something 
that is in itself calm] is used to move entities, they will attain life—this 

is the Way of That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is.’ [The expression] “Who 
[but they] could be capable” denotes how difficult this is. “Composedly” 
means “with circumspection.” 




















7 IE for HE: FRE HE A. 
Var: RAK] for AA: BG EME A. Var: KUEA (AK) A om.: KE HE B. 
a> Var: HM for ELL: WEE TCA. 
* fi for fit: Wang Bi comm.: #i HE # tH. BE AEDT AB SC. Var: ME for fk: Fe EHE B. 
“4 Var: #f Bx for Ak: YE MEIC A. 
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15.5 He who preserves this Way does not desire to fill [it] up. 
Filling up necessarily leads to overflowing. 


15.6 Exactly because of his not filling [it] up will he be capable of covering [all 
the other entities] but not complete [any specific achievements]. 


“Covering” means “covering over.”* 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 15 

While Laozi 15 is accessible in its meaning, its rhetorical structure has 
successfully resisted my efforts at elucidation. It has many of the formal 
features of a chapter written in IPS. There are six more or less parallel 
similes for those in antiquity who were well versed in the Way, but although 
a connection could be seen linking the first with the fourth and the second 
with the third, the remaining two sections do not seem to be linked. Wang 
Bi’s “these ‘are like’ all mean. . . ” in the third commentary indicates that 
he saw them as a series. The transition to the next pair of sentences again 
seems to hold some promise as the term zhuo 3, “turbid water,” is taken 
up. But the same is not true for the term an &, “to rest.” The consequence 
is that the link between the similes and the following pair of sentences is 
not clear. This influences the translation strategy. From Wang Bi’s com- 
mentary, it seems evident that the shu neng #R#E—with the rhetorical shu 
indicating that the answer is clear—refers to those knowledgeable in the 
Way who are mentioned in the first phrase. 
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BY fe PZ: SG, loc. cit. Cf. note 2 in the translation. 
‘Var: 54 for ii: FRESE A; BE HE B; (S/R A: 77). 
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Bi’s Commentary suggests a #){’E in his Laozi text, but there is no tradition supporting such 


a possibility. 
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text, 16.7, reads 4 # #& “Having knowledge of the Eternal [means being] all-encompassing.” 


Wang Bi comments on this: ff Ff 7. ii 









































th, “that is, there is nothing he does not cover and 
penetrate.” From this it is clear that the subject of the “covering and penetrating t 


he ten 


thousand entities” in the commentary on Laozi 16.6 is he who has knowledge about the 


Eternal, not the Eternal itself. This has prompted me to suggest the replacement of 


Kul. 
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16.1 [As the entities’] 
achieving emptiness is their holding on to stillness is [their] 
Ultimate, core,! 
This is to say: 
To achieve emptiness is the To hold on to stillness is the true 
ultimate for entities. regulative for entities.” 
16.2 [even while] the ten thousand 
kinds of entities all act at 
once, 
“Act” means be born and grow. 
16.3 I [as opposed to others] by 
way of this [emptiness and 
stillness] perceive that to which 
they return. 
It is by way of [their] 
emptiness and stillness 
that [I] perceive their return. 
Generally speaking: 
Entity arises out of emptiness. Movement arises out of stillness. 
Therefore, even while the 
ten thousand kinds of entities 
all act at once, their return 
in the end to 
emptiness and stillness 
is 
the ultimate and the core 
of entities. 
ab ANG] for 48: Wagner based on parallels in Wang Bi on Laozi 35.3 (38 7 AN 
EE): 7 AS Hy 83 fit; and Wang Bi on Laozi 40.2 (947 i8.Z A): 9a [AE Bai Fil 48 Ki: Var.: 









































AS om.: 522+ A. In both cases, the subject is the Dao. 
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Generally speaking, while the entities are of unending diversity, each one of 
them returns to its [common] root. 


The “root” is the beginning. That is, each one of them relates back to that 
which began it. 


[Their] reverting to [their] roots means stillness. Stillness means return to 
life endowment. Return to life endowment means the Eternal. 


Once they revert to [their] roots, then* they [reach] stillness. That is why 
[the text] says “stillness”! 


Once they [have reached] stillness, then they return to [their original] life 
endowment. That is why [the text] says “return to life endowment!” 
Once they have returned to [their original] life endowment, then they are 
getting hold of the Eternal [essence] of their innate nature and life endow- 
ment. That is why [the text] says “the Eternal”! 


Having knowledge of [this] Eternal means being enlightened.’ [But] if he [a 
ruler] does not know the Eternal, then acting recklessly he brings about a 
nefarious [outcome]. 


The Eternal [essence of the entities] as such is neither [inwardly] partial 
nor manifest [in its preferences]; it has an appearance without either 
brightness or darkness, and features without either warming or cooling. 
That is why [the text] says: “Having knowledge of [this] Eternal means 
being enlightened”! Knowing? this [Eternal], he [the ruler] is able indeed 
to embrace and penetrate the ten thousand kinds of entities without there 
being anything that is not encompassed. Once he has lost this [knowledge 
of the Eternal], evil penetrates into the allotted role [of entities which 
forms their life endowment],’ and as a consequence entities diverge from 
[their assigned] stations [with chaos ensuing]. That is why [the text] says: 
“[But] if he [a ruler] does not know the Eternal, then, acting recklessly, he 
brings about a nefarious [outcome]”! 


Having knowledge of the Eternal [means being] all-encompassing. 
That is, there is nothing he does not cover and penetrate. 
Encompassing [everything] implies being impartial. 


If there is nothing he does not cover and penetrate, then indeed he be- 
comes immeasurably’ impartial and balanced. 


Impartiality implies kingly [stature].’ 


Once one is immeasurably impartial and balanced, then indeed one gets 
to the point that there is nothing one is not comprehensively concerned 
with. 


Kingly [stature] implies heavenly [stature]. 
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Once there is nothing one is not comprehensively concerned with, one 
indeed gets to the point of being equal to Heaven. 


16.11 Heavenly [stature] implies [having] the Way. 


Once he “brings [his] capacity in line with Heaven’s [as the Wenyan of 
the Zhouyi says about the Great Man]”'° and embodies the great perva- 
siveness of the Way," then indeed he gets to the point of utterly maximiz- 
ing? emptiness and negativity. 


16.12 [Having] the Way implies long duration. 


Once he fully penetrates to the ultimate emptiness and negativity and 
attains the Eternal of entities,'° then indeed he will get to the ultimate of 
not being exhaustible.'* 


16.13. [As a consequence] in all his life there will be no danger. 


Negativity as such cannot be hurt by water or fire, and cannot be shat- 
tered by metal or stone. If use of it is made in one’s heart, “tigers” and 
“rhinoceroses” “will not find a place [on him] to thrust” “their claws” 
and “horns,” “soldiers” and lances “will not find a place [on him] to 
insert” their point and “blade” [as the Laozi 50.2 says of those who are 
good at maintaining their lives]. What danger could there possibly be [for 
such a person]? 


” 
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If the Great is at the top, those below know [only] that he exists. 


[The “Great” in] “if the Great is at the top” refers to the Great Man [as 
mentioned in the Zhouyi.'] The Great Man rests in the topmost [position, 
namely, that of the ruler], that is why [Laozi] says: “[if] the Great is at 
the top.” If the Great Man is at the top “he takes residence in manage- 
ment without interference and practices teaching without words [with 

the result] that the ten thousand kinds of entities come about without his 
initiating [them]” [as Laozi 2.2 ff. says of the Sage]. That is why [the text 
says] “those below know only that he exists” [but cannot define him]! 


If one second to him [the Great Man] is [at the top], [those below] will be 
close to him and praise him. 


He [the second best] is unable to reside in [his] affairs by means of non- 
interference and to make the unspoken his teaching. He establishes the 

good? and spreads moral education, thus prompting those below to get 
“close to him and praise him.” 


If one second to him [who is second to the Great Man] is [at the top], 
[those below] will fear him. 


He is not anymore capable of getting other beings to do something by 
means of [his] kindness and humaneness, but relies on might and power. 


If one second to him [who is second to him who is second to the Great 
Man] is [at the top], [those below] do not take him seriously. 


As he is unable to set the law to treat the people equitably by means of 
a correct standard,‘ but “rules the state by means of intelligence [which 
Laozi 65.3 describes as being “the plague of the state],”* those below 
know how to circumvent him so that his orders are not being followed. 
That is why [the text] says “they do not take [him] seriously”! 


[In short,] as credibility [of those at the top who are of lower caliber than 
the Great Man] is lacking, there is [as a consequence] absence of credibility 
[among those below]. 


This means: they [those below] follow those above.® If one is reining in 
the body but misses [its original] nature, virulent diseases will spring up. 
If one is supporting entities but misses [their] true [essence] then trans- 
gressions will occur [committed by them]. It is the Way of That-which-is- 
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of-itself-what-it-is that if credibility [of those above] is not sufficient, there 
will be a lack of credibility [among those below]. That which in one’s 

[a ruler’s] own position is insufficient[ly regulated] cannot be regulated 
through intelligence. 


17.6 Undecided he is [the Great Man at the top]! And they [those below] watch 
[his] words. [If in this manner the Hundred Families’] achievements are 
completed and affairs are followed through, the Hundred Families all say 
“we are like this [i.e., have this bountiful life] spontaneously.”” 


“Being undecided” means that it is impossible to make out any clues in 
[his expression] and impossible to make out his intentions [as Wang Bi 
had already said about the man with superior capacity in his commen- 
tary on Laozi 15.2].* As there is no other entity that can alter his words,’ 
[his] words by necessity are being followed. That is why [the text] says: 
“Undecided he is! [But] his words are being respected [by those below].” 
“Taking residence [as Laozi 2.2 says of the Sage] in management without 
interference and practicing teaching without words,” he does not set up 
the other entities by means of a [definite] shape. That is why “achieve- 
ments are completed and affairs are followed through” [as the text says], 
but the Hundred Families do not know how these [two kinds of results] 
come about!© 
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Once [a ruler] has abandoned the Great Way, there will be humaneness and 
justice [guiding his actions]. 


Once he has lost “management without interference” [in which, accord- 


ing to Laoz 


P2525 


the Sage takes residence”] he will in turn by means of 


the way of applying insight and establishing good [deeds] promote the 
other beings.’ 


Once knowledge and insight have appeared [in the ruler’s actions], there 
will be the great deceit [among his subjects]. 


If he practices tricks and applies his intelligence to spy out cunning and 
deceit [among the people], his interests become apparent and his shape 
becomes visible [and, as a consequence,] the others will know how to 
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for i: Wagner. All scholars agree that the text is not readable in the present form. 
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of a simple & after {4 would result in much of the same reading and offer less interference 
in the text. Guo Xiang $]} # comments on the phrase from the #£ 
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el $6 EL tk ace HS REL) LITER PEG DAR AB a MESS with the words: 
“Only once they have lost the rivers and lakes, do they begin thinking 


about moistening [each other] with spittle.” Cf. Nanhua zhenjing zhu 5.26a1. 
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evade him.? That is why, [the text says] once knowledge and insight have 
appeared [in the ruler’s actions], great deceit [among the subjects] will 
arise! 


18.3 Once [he does] not [keep] the six relationships in harmony, there will be filial 


19.1 


piety and paternal love. Once [his] state is in chaos, there will be loyal 
ministers. 


The concept of the truly beautiful [like filial piety and paternal love, or 
uprightness] arises out of the greatest ugliness. This is what is referred to 

's “beautiful and ugly come out of the same door.” The six relationships 
are [those between] father and son, older and younger brother, husband 
and wife. If the six relationships were harmonious by themselves and the 
state were regulated by itself, then [one] would not know where to find 
filial piety and paternal love as well as upright ministers! [Only] when 
the way of the “fishes to forget about each other in the rivers and lakes” 
is lost, is [their] [particular] capacity of “moisturizing each other” [with 
their mouths while lying on the dry shore] born [of which the Zhuangzi 
speaks].* 
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19.1 If [the ruler] were to discard wisdom and to reject intelligence, the benefit 
for the people would be a hundredfold. 


If [the ruler] were to discard benevolence and to reject righteousness, 
the people would return to filial piety and parental love. 


If [the ruler] were to discard craftiness and to reject [lust for] 
profit, there would be no robbers and thieves. 


These three [pairs of values whose rejection by the ruler 

is advocated] are as statements still not sufficient. 
Therefore to let [his subjects] have something to go by, [he 
would] 


manifest simplicity, 
embrace the unadorned, and 
by way of minimizing [his] private interests reduce [his] desires.! 
Wisdom and intelligence are best among the talents. 
Humaneness and justice are best among the ways of action. 
Craftiness and [lust for] profit are best in application. 


So to bluntly say “discard” is utterly insufficient as far as 
statements go. It does not let them [the subjects] have some- 
thing to go by, and there is nothing by which to show the 
purpose [of this rejection]. That is why [the text] says: “These 
three are as statements still not sufficient”! Therefore, so 
that the [other] people would have something to go by, he 
links them [the three rejections] to 


simplicity, 
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the uncouth, and 


the reduction of desires. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 19 

The structure of Laozi 19 seems troubled by the odd ending.” After 
having given the list of the three discardings, the last phrase 5 34} HED 
#, £2 seems to promise in the first two items to take up, via the opposite, 
the language of the three discardings, but it ends in an unparallel piece 
of four characters. In LZWZLL 4.17 ff., Wang Bi takes up this passage; 
he explicitly links the discarding of wisdom and rejection of intelligence 
to manifesting simplicity, the discarding of humaneness and rejection of 
justice to embracing the unadorned, and the discarding of craftiness and 
rejection of profit to subduing private interests and desires. In the text, the 
last item, the subduing of private interests and reduction of desires comes 
with two Chinese characters each. As the manifestation of simplicity and 
embracing of the unadorned also come with two characters each, this 
last item would in fact consist of two items, breaking the parallel of two 
sequences with three items each. Already in his commentary here, Wang 
reduces the phrase #4, 5£8K to the last two characters to arrive at a 
smoother series of three items, 34 8 5£8K. In the LZ WZLL, he assimilates 
the three items to a nearly equal length and enhances the other two items 
to three characters each, with 5&3 as the opposite of Wy 2! 4, #0 NE as 
the opposite of Hl {= #8, and SE#AAK as the opposite of 4 14 ‘ll. From this 
it is clear that the last item in the Laozi text here is read as one single item 
with a specific reference to the ruler’s rejection of “craftiness and profit.” 
The structure of the zhang thus consists of two interlocked parallel series 
with three segments each, separated by a phrase pertaining to all three 
(“These three [pairs of values whose rejection by the ruler is advocated] 
are as statements still not sufficient. Therefore to let [his subjects] have 
































something to go by... ” ), called x in the following illustration: 
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* There have been suggestions since the Tang dynasty that this phrase should be the last 
phrase of zhang 19. Content, parallel grammar, and rhyme seemed to provide a solid link. 
Modern scholars such as Ma Xulun, Gao Heng, and Gao Ming have accepted this reasoning 
and added arguments to support it (Gao Ming, Boshu, 315ff.). The ¥[, B contains the first 
part of zhang 20. It does not follow zhang 19 of the received sequence, so that a mix-up is 
not possible. It begins the zang with this very phrase. This brings the argument to rest and 
might serve as a reminder of the consistency and quality of textual transmission in China 
and of the frailty of modern critical scholarship. It should be kept in mind that efforts have 
been made in this century to completely dismantle the Laozi into short, disconnected bites, 
as well as to reassemble the text in a new order. The very early date and the high cohesive- 
ness of the Guodian texts have, in my opinion, soundly disproved these efforts. 
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[Laozi says:]! To break off studying brings no harm. How much difference 
is there [after all] between “at your orders” and “definitely not”?* How do 
the beautiful and the ugly differ [after all]? What other people fear [I] can- 
not but also fear. 


In the second chapter [of the Laozi, that is, in 48.1] it says: “[A ruler] 
who is in favor of study every day has more. [A ruler] who is in favor 
of the Way every day reduces more.” Consequently, someone studying 
is someone who strives to add to what he is capable of doing and to en- 
hance his knowledge. If [I] were satisfied without having [any further] 
desires, why should [I] strive for adding [to my studies]; if I were hitting 
the mark without knowledge, why should [I] strive for an enhancement 
[of my knowledge]? 


It is a fact that swallows and sparrows mate, pigeons and doves have 
hatred for each other, and that people in cold districts inevitably know 
about furs and wool. [The entities’] that-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is 
already is sufficient [in itself].> If one adds to it, harm will come. In this 
sense, where is the difference between stretching a duck’s foot and short- 
ening a crane’s neck* [as both mean interference into the self-sufficient 
order of That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is]? In what way does fear of be- 
ing praised and promoted [after all] differ from fear of suffering corporal 
punishment? How do “at your orders” and “definitely not,” the beautiful 
and the ugly differ? Therefore I also fear what other people fear, and I do 
not dare to rely on them [i.e., the things they fear] for [my own] use. 


Deserted [I am], endlessly! 
He is sighing about the distance separating him from the vulgar. 


The vulgar scholars are excited as if performing the Tailao sacrifice, as if 
going up a terrace in spring. 


The vulgar scholars are beguiled by beauty and promotion, bedazzled by 
glory and profits. Their desires press ahead, their hearts are in competi- 
tion;® that is why [as the text says] they “are excited as if performing the 
Tailao sacrifice, as if going up a terrace in spring.” 


I am vacant, without clues [for others to recognize me], like a baby that has 
not yet started to smile. 


This means: I am vacant without a shape that could be named, without a 
clue that could be taken up, like a baby that is not yet capable of smiling. 








bb Var: A for K: AEEA. 
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20.7 
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20.11 


20.12 
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Aimless [I am], alas, as if without a place to return to. 
As if without a place to live in. 
The vulgar scholars all have too much, I alone am as though I had lost [all]. 


There is none among the vulgar scholars who does not have concerns and 
ambitions. These fill [their] breasts and hearts to overflowing. That is why 
[the text] says: “[They] all have too much.” I alone am vacant, without 
interference and without desires “as though I had lost” them. 


Me—II have] the heart of a dimwit! 


The heart of a complete idiot has nothing to differentiate and analyze, his 
mind has nothing to prefer or desire. Undecided he is’ [so that] his feel- 
ings cannot be made out. [The text means to say] I am indifferent to such 
a degree. 


Turbid [is my heart], alas! 


There is nothing with which to differentiate and analyze [it and conse- 
quently] it is impossible ot make a name [for it]. 


The vulgar men are shedding light, shedding light. 


That is, they let their lights shine forth [to find out the people’s secret 
hideouts as opposed to the Sage who, according to Laozi 58.10, “enlight- 
ens but does not investigate” Yt fil 7. ## |. 

















I alone am darkened. Vulgar men investigate and investigate. 
That is, they separate and differentiate. 

I alone am sealed, turbulent, alas, like the sea, 

[My] feelings are impossible to make out. 

stormy as if there is nothing to stop [me]. 

There is nothing to bind and fetter [me]. 

The vulgar scholars all have purposes. 


Purpose means application. They all desire to have something to handle 
and apply. 


I alone am stolid and furthermore stupid. 


There is nothing that [I] desire and nothing with which I interfere. [I] am 
sealed and darkened as if there were nothing I understood. That is why 
[the text] says: “Stolid and furthermore stupid!” 


I alone desire to be different from the others in that I honor the nourishing 
mother. 
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The nourishing mother is the root of life. The others all discard the root 
that is providing life for the people and honor the dazzle of worldly ac- 
coutrements. That is why [the text] says: “I alone desire to be different 
from the others!” 
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4 Var.: (HE for ME: (HAS TEAR. > Var.: HE for ME: SEK HBA. 
©Var.: YW for F37: FB EHE A; KREWE B. 
“Var: (ECE ME for HEDLHELG: ZR TEAS YEMETTAS. Var: WEREIE ZL for HE DUHETE: 


SE HE A (ia7H). Var: MEEBIEY) for HEMLHEVE: BoE HE B. Support for fhl: 2 EH RE SC. 
Suppart for (@: Wang Bi comm. in x 22KHEA. 


© Var.: Dé for tl: Kae KHBA. 


Var: 8 for Sil: 7k 44K ELAS. Possible counterevidence: Wang Bi on Laozi 21.4 374 
4p: Gh PR EZ AK. Var.: from {hl to Hi: HaEA om. 


8 hi for bt (in EZR TEAR and YE ME rc AN): SCE Ef EE BRE 
(OH Fe ML. cf. Laozi 21.2. 

4 thi for BE (in FE THAS and YEMETT A): BE; ME PEHL BE MC. CE. Laozi 21.2. 

Var: 27779 Es E (eT AS om. HP RARE SHS EERE A om. LH) A 
for MESHED AWMCSiLGHEHAR: HAHA; ICA. Var: my 
Uap EE ra] ZU May Hy PME for L7G VA a EH PS 5 yl a Ag Se: BG EE A. Var: 
Une Hr SHU HB ny ny HG IY for MOKMGERAAWBEMGEPER: BEM 

i thd for HE: Fee; fee AN FS MC. Cf. Laozi 21.2. 
kee a add. fv thi. 
‘fl for (i: B28; REREBH RES. Cf. Laozi 21.2. 
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™ Var.: MY for 27: AZ TEA; YUE TCA. 

"Var: SAINI for 4s: HEME A. Var: SO AM for HF#SES: BEM B. 

°Var.: Ht for HEH: Yu esc A; EME A. 

P Var: fo for fi: YoRETCAS. Var: ze for FR: FRTEHE A; Var: Zu] for fe: RE 
HE B. 

9 Var.: $l for ZK: Ee, SORE AY LUTE 22.28b5. Var: HK for MK: FEA. 

"Var: AAS for Hal: 2S, ECR Be LURE 22.28b5. Cf. translation note 5. 

° Var.: #4 for fa: FREE A; FRESE B. 

‘Var: BASRA for PERS: BEM A; ESE B; HATE A; YEE CAS. Support 
for Hr RS: Wang Bi in LZWZLL 1.43: BE RSEHRLAE. Note that Wang Bi’s read- 
ing here deviates from the entire textual family (although Fan Yingyuan, 1:45.a, refers to 
a manuscript with the 8 t+ reading). Otherwise it would have to be argued that the 
quotation in the LZWZLL has been adapted to another Laozi text. Within the two versions 
of the commentary, the 7k 4% K HLS version seems more plausible, not only because it agrees 


with the LZWZLL quotation but also because the immediately preceding phrase, 8 14 
HES FA tL i BK, has in both versions the formula 8 744, which then is taken up with 


the KA = HRGERZ RE Lis 
"Var: BSB for RRS: BEX. 
Var: LUMAR (BS EE B42) for Uhbalae FE: Bo EE A; BSE HE B. 
’ Var.: it for Hal: SzEAN; 7K SEAKHEA. 
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IKKE ZARB Ss GDA Zhe PER OCALZ tH (Base 
text: 2 2£ 2X) 














21.1 An attitude [corresponding to] the capacity of the hollow is the only means 
to follow the Way. 


Hollow means empty. Only having taken being empty as [one’s] capacity 
will one then be able to act in accordance with the Way. 


21.2 The Way as a thing is vague, ah, diffuse, ah.! 


[The terms] “vague,” and “diffuse” are figurative expressions for [the 
Way’s being] without shape and unfettered.’ 


21.3 Vague, ah, diffuse, ah, [is the Way], [still,] in them there is an entity. Dif- 
fuse, ah, vague, ah, [is the Way], [still,] in them there is an image. 


By means of being shapeless [the Way] initiates the entities; by means 

of being unfettered [the Way] completes the entities. The ten thousand 
kinds of entities are [thus] initiated through it and completed through it, 
but they do not know that through which this came about. That is why 
[the text] says: “Vague, ah, diffuse, ah, [is the Way], [still,] in them [the 
ten thousand kinds of entities] there is an entity [the Way]. Diffuse, ah, 
vague, ah, [is the Way], [still,] in them [the entities] there is an image [of 
the Way]”! 


21.4 Secluded, ah [is the Way], distant, ah, [still,] in them there is an essence. 


[The terms] “secluded” and “distant” are sighs about its depth and ab- 
struseness.* The deep and abstruse it is impossible to perceive; however, 
the ten thousand kinds of entities are based on it; and these it is possible 
to perceive’ by way of determining their true nature [which is the Way so 
that the Way becomes indirectly discernible through them]. That is why 
[the text] says: “Secluded, ah, [is the Way], distant, ah, [still,] in them [the 
ten thousand kinds of entities] there is an essence”! 


21.5 [If] their essence is verily truthful, there is credible [evidence] in them. 


“Credible” means credible evidence. Once entities relate back to the 
“secluded” and “distant,” the ultimate of their true essence is grasped, 
and the nature of the ten thousand kinds of entities determined. That is 
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for f<: Wang Bicomm. on 21.7 3 FA. Var.: & for FA:ER E HE B. 


YAR AK for JA: (ee AH FE MC. Var: At for Kae: ESE B. Var: AAR for fRak: (ZS 
THA YUE ICA. 
* Var: BYZ 86 for BY Zia ai: KK. 
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21.8 
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why [the text] says: “[If] their essence is verily truthful, there is credible 
[evidence] in them.” 


From antiquity to the present its [the truthful essence’s] name has not dis- 
appeared. 


The ultimate of the absolutely true cannot be [determined by means of 
a] name. “Namelessness” thus is its name. From antiquity to the present 
there is nothing that did not come about based on this [Namelessness].° 
That is why [the text] says: “From antiquity to the present, its [the truth- 
ful essence’s] name [i.e., “Namelessness”] has not disappeared.”’ 


By means of it [the truthful essence] one discerns the beginning of the 
many.® 


The “beginning of the many” is the beginning of the entities. [The entire 
phrase thus reads repbrased:] By means of [truthful essence, that is,] 
Namelessness, one discerns the beginning of the ten thousand kinds of 
entities. 


How does it happen that I know the features of the beginning of the many? 
From this! 


“This” refers to the things said above. [The phrase] means: How does it 
happen that I know that the beginnings of the ten thousand kinds of enti- 
ties all begin in negativity?? From this [the above] I know it. 
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“Var: for 4: EXE A. ‘Var: 42 for 22th: Fuse. 
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22.4 A AU #F (Base text: {8122 fy AX) 
AA HER th! (Base text: 9A) 
22.5 DH FES FRE (Base text: (428 15 A) 
PR ZT TH ES UH S&H ae EA “DH SOK & Al oe ER 
D Hl 75 EL AS ke A 74 t® (Base text: 429+ AX) 
22.6 ELH Hl — fa KF at" (Base text: Fi MET) 
— Db ZF TR HH Al] -Z tH, (Base text: 42 #£ ZX) 
22.7 7S FLA EME RA RRKAWREPMR AU RPK PO RAE 
Ba 2 GZ Pra HY A ee dae SK ETT BZ. (Base text: (828 15 AX) 
22.1 Hiding results in completeness. 
[Therefore, as Laozi 22.7 says, the Sage] “does not show himself” with the 
result that [his] “enlightenment” becomes complete. 
22.2 Bending results in correctness. 


[Therefore the Sage, as Laozi 22.7 says], 


the result that his being right “shines forth.” 


“is not self-righteous” with 
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included this passage in the commentary to the next phrase. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































i Var.: # for fd: FREHE A; FRESE B. Var: 2 for fd: (HATA. 

i Var: LLFS for FH: HATH AR; EME A; FS -E HE B. Support for &: Wang Bi comm. 
defines xt as transitive eb by writing x07 Hil Zt. Therefore, % must be read in the sense 
of {3&, which excludes the LL option. 

k Var: Be for st: KR EHE A; ESE B. 

1 Vans 7S CSE BLAIR for 7S BLAIR REA: BSE HE A. Vans 8 
i A (1 BY for AF AMHR BEA: § BEHE B. 

™ Var: #879 BORE for FARRER: BEM A; BES B. 

™ Ifé for {f£: Wang Bi on Laozi 73.5. ° Var: KF om.: EME A; EME B. 

P Var.: 4z for 24 HHA 4: BEM B. 

4 Var: Sik for S thik: WUE ICA. Var: (EME A: 1)s87 for SHS: BE 
HE B. 

'Var.: 4 for 4: FB ESE A. ° Var.: [ff om.: FRE HE A; BB EE B. 
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22.3 Being a pothole results in getting full. 


[Therefore the Sage, as Laozi 22.7 says], “does not brag” with 
the result that his “achievements” “are” uncontestedly his. 


22.4 Being worn out results in getting new [things]. 


[Therefore the Sage, as Laozi 22.7 says], “does not praise 
himself” with the result that his capacity “grows.” 


22.5 [In short] 
reduction results in attaining, increase results in delusion. 


The Way of That-which-is-of- 
itself-what-it-is resembles a tree. 


The more there is [of the tree], 
the farther away it is from its 
root. 

The less there is [of the tree], 

the [better] it attains its root. 
By increasing, one gets further 
away from its true [nature], that 
is why [the text] says “delusion.” 

By reducing one attains its root, 

that is why [the text] says 

“attaining.” 


22.6 This [last general principle] is 
why the Sage holds on to the 
One, and makes the empire 
[take it as] a model. 


The “One” is the absolute of 
reduction. “Model” is [a verb 
and has to be read] as “take as 
a model.” 


22.7. [The Sage follows the first maxim; that is why] he does not show himself, 
and therefore [his] enlightenment [becomes complete]. 


[The Sage follows the second maxim; that is why] he is not self- 
righteous, and therefore [his being right] shines forth. 


[The Sage follows the third maxim; that is why] he does not 
brag, and therefore he has [his] achievements [uncontestedly]. 


[The Sage follows the fourth maxim; that is why] he does 
not praise himself, and therefore [his capacity] grows. 


[Generally spoken] it is a fact 
that only because he does not 
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struggle no one in All Under 
Heaven is able to struggle with 
him.! How could empty chatter 
be what the people of old called 
“hiding results in completeness” 
[and so forth]? To him who has 
in truth [achieved] completeness, 
[All Under Heaven] will render 
itself. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 22 

The coherence of this zhang has puzzled many commentators. Wang 
Bi presents a strikingly simple and coherent reading by applying a standard 
form of IPS as an analytic tool. The number of paradoxes given in the 
beginning is four. The two following ones in 22.5 are easily recognizable as 
a separate pair by their antithetical structure and thus can be understood 
to sum up the first series. They will be named x and y here. There is a 
statement in 22.6 about the Sage applying the general maxim of 22.5. It 
will be called z here. It is not parallel to the next four specific applications 
and thus again constitutes a separate general statement. Then come the 
four phrases in 22.7, formally matching the first four phrases 22.1-22.4, 
to be followed again by a general statement called z, which furthermore 
identifies the first sentences as sayings by people of old, the enactment of 
which explains why the Sage behaves in a certain way. The very last state- 
ment in 22.7 deals with the general message of the zhang by taking up the 
relationship between the two parts, I and II, of general principles and the 
Sage’s application of them. I will therefore call it III. The structure of the 
zhang in formalized writing reads: 


Ia (22.1) 
b (22.2) 

Cc (22.3) 

d (22.4) 

x y (22.5) 

Zz (22.6) 

Il a (22.7) 
b (22.7) 

c (22.7) 

d (22.7) 

ml Zz (22.7) 
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Zhang 24 operates with all four phrases from Part II here in Laozi 22 
but states the same case negatively. Wang Bi uses basically the same com- 


menting method. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Zhang 23 
23.1 4° S AX (Base text: {UME ICA) 
2A AAA PRS ZHA Re RRR OMS eR 
EPA BI eR A HE Se BA ZES tH (Base text: 4 
23.2 HC BLAS "aR SASH! Fl SL RSS HAS BE 7A TD SAF 
(Base text: 9f77E on Laozi 30.7 for first two phrases, 7/704 for the rest) 
3S RRS MA Rt (Base text: B#t A) 
23.3 Hee BPH Fis S lA P38 (Base text: (28TH A)! 
(A SB 9 ESS SS tS DE ES A eS 
[A SETS Be SEMPER ETB Ae KaA 
AS3K (Base text: 2 af AX)? 
Var. fii for 4: AAA. > Var: HE om.: AR EHE A; BB EHE B. 
© Var.: #4] for i: 5 ESE B. 
4 Var: S¢ for #%: (28 AN YUE TAX. Var: & for : FETE A; ESE B. 
© Var.: 3 for BR: KREME A; EME B; YE MEIC A. 
f Var: 3 for #8: (HIE AS; TUMETE AS. Var: & for #: FS -EHE As RE ME B. 
8 Var: Ait th for Kit: (HAHA. 
Var: SMF UC AHH #6 for SRS IC A Ah fa A: FS EE B (BUR IE HO: KB 
EXE A). 
'Var.: & bt for fii: FES B. 
Var.: Tie [a] for (Si Ai Ale]: ROE HE A; ESE B. 
k Var: We om.: HVS. 
'/ for # (in both #£ AN and 744A HLA): Wagner based on Laozi 2.2 #2 AIG 
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AS): Wagner based on Wang Bi text of 
AX is inconsistent here, writing in its quotation of Wang’s commentary 


iGen Wagner based on parallel with Wang Bi comm. on 
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23.1 [Only] inaudible [words] speak about That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. 
















































































° 4 for (# (also in BB EHE A; Kj HE B): Wagner based on Wang Bi comm.: (7 tH; 
{HR AA. Var: (EBSA for FA: HAHA. 

® 4 for (# (also in BB EHE A; Bi HE B): Wagner based on Wang Bi comm.: #7 tH; 
{HR TEAR. 














4 Var.: 2 for 4: zt A. 




































































"Var: MEP AG for KF: (HAHA. Var: F for K: HEME A. 
°Var.: ABA for Hil BAA: Heat AN. ' Var: [A] om.: (ZEA. 
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«Var.: [AL PS38 F iw INE Z om.: ESE A; Et B. 
v Var.: [A] om.: (HAZE THA. 
~ ¢ for (: (also in FE HE A; FS HE B): Wagner based on Wang Bi comm. on 23.4; 
HE THAN. 


*FEIDGEZ for TINGE Z: HAGA. Var: ITE for HINGE Z: BS EHE As BS 
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Y Var.: [A] om.: {28 74 A. 
7Var.: GIR KZ for HIMES: EME A; EGE B. 
«9 ETT for GE TT LFAT: Bid WS BE. 
a> Var: FS om.: YU 7c AX. Support for %: Wang Bi comm.: jeff EB. 
* Var: (ah EB A Ma om.: BE HE As BS EME B. Cf. Laozi 17.5. 


ad_- for F: Wagner; cf. translation notes 7 and 8. 
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23.2 


23.3 


23.4 


23.5 
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[As the Laozi 14.1 says,] “That which [I] do not hear when listening for 
it, [I] call ‘inaudible’.” In a later zhang [, namely, zhang 35.3, the Laozi] 
says: “Words uttered about the Way, indeed, are stale; they are without 
taste! Looking for it [the Way] one cannot manage to see it; listening for 
it [the Way] one cannot manage to hear it.” Consequently, it is the words 
without taste and which one cannot manage to hear that are the ultimate 
words about That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. 


That is why a cyclone does not outlast a morning, and a cloudburst does 
not outlast a day.! And who after all is it who lets them happen? Heaven 
and Earth! If even Heaven and Earth cannot keep these [violent outbreaks] 
up forever, how much less [is] man [able to maintain an interfering govern- 
ment for long]! 


This means: A violent outbreak is good at rising but does not last long. 


That is why if [a Sage] manages [all] affairs in [accordance with] the 
Way, 


he will make those who [practice] the Way identical with the Way,” 


“Manages affairs” means that in [his] comings and goings [he] “man- 
ages [all] affairs in accordance with the Way.”* The Way completes 
and regulates the ten thousand kinds of entities by means of its 
being shapeless and without interference. That is why [the Sage] 
“who manages [all] affairs in [accordance with] the Way” is, by way 
of making [as the Laozi 2.2 and 2.3 write about the Sage] “non- 
interference” his “residence” and the “unspoken” his “teaching,” 
[like the “root of Heaven and Earth” in Laozi 6.1] “intangible but 
still existent” so that the other entities [all] attain their true [nature]. 


If they practice the Way, [the Sage’s rule] will make them to be of the 
same substance as the Way. That is why [the Laozi] says: “He will make 
[them] identical with the Way.” 


he will make those who [practice] attaining [the Way] identical with 
attaining, 


“Attaining [the Way]” means reducing [according to Laozi 22.5, 
which says] “reduction results in attaining” [which Wang Bi there 
comments: “By reducing one attains its root”]. That is why [the text] 
says “attaining”! If they practice attaining [the Way], [the Sage’s rule] 
will make them to be of the same substance as [this] attaining.* That is 
why [the text] says: “He will make [them] identical with attaining.” 


and he will make those who [practice] losing [the Way] identical 
with losing. 


“Losing [the Way]” means an increase in attachments. If the 
attachments increase, one loses [the Way].° That is why [the text] 
says “losing.” If they practice losing [the Way], [the Sage’s rule] 


23.6 


23.7 
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will make them to be of the same substance as losing. That is why 
[the text] says: “He will make [them] identical with losing.” 


Those whom he has made identical with the Way will also attain the Way; 


those whom he has made identical with attaining, will also attain the 
attainment; 


those whom he has made identical with losing, will also attain 
the loss. 


This means: He adapts to their 
practice. That is why he makes 
[them] identical with [the Way, 
attainment, or loss] by way of 
corresponding to them.°® 


If credibility is not sufficient [however, in him who rules the state], there 
will be lack of credibility [among his subjects].” 


If honesty and credibility are not sufficient at the top, there will be lack of 
credibility [below].* 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 23 

The first part of the zhang, 23.1 and 23.2, establishes a rationale of 
ruling by the unspoken and by noninterference instead of ruling with 
violent measures, which cannot hold for long. Wang Bi shows how he 
read the reference to the cyclones and cloudbursts by quoting them in his 
commentary on Laozi 30 as illustrations for rule by violence. The second 
part deals with rule under a Sage who rules in accordance with the Way. 
The consequence of this is that all [social] entities follow their true nature. 
The structure of this section is an open parallel staircase framed by two 
general and connected statements, called z here. 


Z (23.1) 

Z (23.2) 

z (23.3) 

a (23.3) 
b (23.4) 

c (23.5) 

a (23.6) 
b (23.6) 

c (23.6) 


Zz (23.7) 
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[A ruler]! who takes a high stand will not stand [firmly]. 


The other entities [his subjects]? will [,as a consequence of his example,] 
think much of [their own] advancement and consequently make [him] 
lose [his] security. That is why [the text] says: “[A ruler] who takes a high 
stand will not stand [firmly].” 


[A ruler] who makes great strides will not make headway. [A ruler] who 
shows himself does not become enlightened. [A ruler] who is self-righteous 
will not have [his being right] shine forth. [A ruler] who brags will not have 
[his] achievements [uncontestedly]. [A ruler] who praises himself will not 
have [his capacity] grow.’ With regard to the Way I call these [attitudes] 


“left-over food” and “superfluous actions.” 
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Judged with regard to the 
Way, [these attitudes] are like 
the actions of Xi Zhi,* 
a leftover of rich food. 


Although the [food] basically Although [Xi Zhi] basically had 
is delicious, [the leftovers] merits, he bragged about them 
might be rotten. himself and that was excessive 


and “superfluous” [and brought 
about his death].° 


24.3 [The mechanism through which the above negative results come about is 
that] other entities might loathe him. That is why one who has the Way 
will not opt [for these courses of action]. 
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There is a thing that completes out of the diffuse. It is born before 
Heaven and Earth. 


Diffuse it is and [thus] indiscernible, but the ten thousand kinds of 
entities base themselves on it for their completion. That is why [the 
text] says: “Completes out of the diffuse!” “I do not know whose 

son it is” [as the Laozi says of the Way in 4.1]. That is why [the text 
says] “It is born before Heaven and Earth [in analogy to the statement 
in Laozi 4.1, according to which the Way is “like the precursor of the 
lord” whom Wang Bi defines as the “Lord of Heaven” ].” 


Vacant it is, alas, still.’ It stands alone and does not change. 


“Vacant” and “still” mean without form and substance. It is no other 
entity’s mate. That is why [the text] says: “It stands alone!” Aloof from 
change, from beginning to end it never loses its eternal [essence].? That is 
why [the text] says: “It does not change”! 


It travels all around but is not in danger. 
One might take it for the mother of Heaven and Earth. 


“It travels all around”—Ji.e.,] there is no place to which it does not get— 
but evades danger—Ji.e.,] it is able to keep intact [its] grand® shape. That 
is why [the text says] “One might take it for the mother of Heaven and 
Earth”! 


I [Laozi] do not know its name. 


A name is something to define the shape [of an object]. That which “com- 
pletes out of the diffuse” and is “without form” [as the Laozi says in 
41.14 about the Great Image] is impossible to define.* That is why [the 
text] says: “[I] do not know its name”! 


I give it the style “Way.” 


It is a fact that a name is something to define the shape [of an object], 
while a style is something to designate what is sayable.*’ The Way is 
taken’ for [the aspect of that by which all entities are] that there is no 
entity which is not based on it.’ This is the greatest among the sayable 
designations concerning “that which completes out of the diffuse.” 
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[Only] if forced to make up a name for it, I would say 
“Tit is] great.” 


The reason why I gave it the style “Way” was taken from this 
being the greatest of sayable designations about it. If one puts too 
much weight onto the reason for which this style was determined, 
one would tie [the Way] down to being great. If a greatness has 
ties, it necessarily has particularity, and once it has particularity, 
its absoluteness is lost. That is why [the text] says: “[Only] if 
forced to make up a name for it, I would say ‘it is] great’”! 


[That] “[it is] great” means “it passes through.” 


To pass through” means “to travel.” It does not keep to one single 
great substance and stops there, but “travels all around” [as the Laozi 
says in 25.3] and there is no place to which it does not get. That is 
why [the text] says: “It passes through”! 


[That] “it passes through” means “it gets far.” 
[That] “it gets far” means “it returns [to its own eternal nature].” 


“Getting far” means “reaching the very end.” It “travels all around” [as 
the Laozi says in 25.3] and there is no place where it does not reach the 
absolute end, it is not one-sidedly [restricted] to one single “passing 
through.” That is why [the text] says: “It gets far.” It does not follow 
what it chances upon; its substance “stands alone” [as the Laozi says in 
25.2]. That is why [the text] says: “It stands aloof [from change]!” 


The Way is great, 
Heaven is great, 
Earth is great. 
The king, too, is great.’ 


[As Confucius says in the Classic of Filial Piety, Xiaojing, answering the 
question of Zengzi: “May I ask whether among the virtues of the Sage 
there is none superior to filial piety?”] “Among the natures [bequeathed 
to the ten thousand entities] by Heaven and Earth, the human being is the 
most exalted,” but the king is the lord of the human beings. Although 
[the king] is not positionally great [by just having this office] he, “too,” 

is great [if] matching the other three [Great Ones]. That is why [the text] 
says “the king, too, is great!” 


In the Beyond there are four Great Ones, 
The four Great Ones are 


the Way, 


25.11 


25.12 
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Heaven, 
Earth, and 
the king. 


Generally speaking, that of entities which has a name and has a designa- 
tion is not their ultimate. Saying “the Way” presupposes that there is a 
basis for [this expression]. Only as a consequence of there being a basis 
for [this expression] will one talk about it as being “the Way.” Accord- 
ingly, “Way” is [only] the greatest among [aspects that can be assigned] 
designations, but that is nothing compared to greatness of the desig- 
nationless. The designationless which it is impossible to name is called 
[here] “the Beyond.” The Way, Heaven, Earth, and the king all are indeed 
located within the [realm] of the designationless. That is why [the text] 
says: “In the Beyond there are four Great Ones!” 


and the king has a place as one of them! 


He has the place of the great one which is there for the 
lord of men. 


The human being [qualified to be the lord of men] takes the 
Earth as model. 


Earth takes Heaven as model. 
Heaven takes the Way as model. 
The Way takes That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is as model. 
“To take as a model” means “to pattern oneself after.” 


A human being [qualified to be the lord of men] not deviating 
from the Earth and consequently managing it to completely 
maintain [his] security [in his position]—this is what “he 
takes the Earth as model” means. 


The Earth not deviating from Heaven and consequently managing 
it to completely carry [the ten thousand kinds of entities]—this is 
what “she takes Heaven as model” means. 


Heaven not deviating from the Way and consequently managing it to 
completely cover [the ten thousand entities]—this is what “it takes the 
Way as model” means." 


The Way not deviating from That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is and conse- 
quently achieving their [the ten thousand entities’] nature—this is what 
“it takes That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is as model” means. Taking That- 
which-is-of-itself-what-it-is as model means taking squareness as a model 
when among the squares, and roundness when among round ones, and 
thus nothing deviating in nothing from That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. 
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“That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is” is a word for the designationless, an 
expression for getting to the Ultimate. * 


Making use of knowledge [as kings are wont to do] does not 
come close to being without knowledge. 


That which has a physical shape [the Earth] does not come close 
to the ethereal image [Heaven]. 


The ethereal image [Heaven] does not come close to the [altogether] 
shapeless [the Way]. 


That which has the [two] principles [Yin and Yang, that is, the Way] does 
not come close to that which is without them [That-which-is-of-itself- 
what-it-is]. 

That is why they in turn take each other as model. 
The Way goes along with That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, * 


that is why Heaven takes it as material [to go by.] 
Heaven takes the Way as model, 


that is why Earth takes [it] as a rule [to adhere to]. 
Earth takes Heaven as model, 


that is why the human being [qualified to be a king] takes it 
as an image [of how to behave]. 


[As to] how [someone] becomes the lord [over all 
human beings|—he who unifies“ them is the lord! 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 25 

Wang Bi reads the phrases beginning with 25.2 as a series that is 
taken up in inverse order by phrase 25.6 and those that follow. The link 
is made explicit by the commentaries under the second series, 25.6 ff., 
which directly quote the corresponding passages in the first series. The 
link is generally convincing, but one imbalance remains: the “passing 
through” and “getting far” together only have one corresponding phrase 
in the first series. This serialization imposes on 25.1, 25.4 and 25.5, the 
category of general statement, which they fit rather well. For part I, this 
gives a sequence formalized as: 


I c (25.1) 
1 (25.2) 

2 (25.3) 

3 (25.3) 


c (25.4, 25.5) 
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3 (25.6) 
2 (25.7, 25.8) 
1 (25.8) 
The serialization of Way, Heaven, Earth, and king subsequent to 


25.9 is quite explicit, evident, and not related to the first inverted parallel 
staircase. It also has the form of an inverted parallel staircase: 


Ir 1 (25.9) 
(25.9) 

(25.9) 

4 (25.9) 

c (“Inthe Beyond...) (25.10) 
4 (25.11) 
(25.12) 

(25.12) 

( ) 


1 25.12 


The commentary adds a new layer with an implicit series reiterat- 
ing the sequence of this latter staircase, beginning with “making use of 
knowledge.” The commentary on 25.12 therefore has the form: 


Cc 


4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
c “That is why they in turn... ) 
1 


4 


c (“As to how someone... ) 
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The heavy is the basis of the light. 


207 


The calm is the lord of the 
impetuous. 


26.2 


Generally speaking with 


regard to entities, 


the light cannot support the heavy, 
the small cannot press down the 
great. 


That is why 


the “heavy” must by necessity be 
the “basis of the light.” 


that which [itself] does not act 
makes [others] act, that which 
[itself] does not move controls 
the movement [of others]. 


the “calm” must by necessity be 
the “lord of the impetuous.” 


That is why the gentleman 


does not leave the heavy carts 

[of the army where the weapons 
and provisions are carried even if] 
the march continues through the 
whole day. 


That is, he considers the heavy the 
basis, therefore he does not leave 
[the heavy carts]. 


remains calm and aloof 26.4 
even when there are [enemy] 
camps with watch towers 

[where he marches with his 


army]. 


That is, he does not let himself 
be distracted by them [the 
enemy camps]. 


What will happen if someone 


[is] lord over ten thousand war 
chariots but is with his own person 
light [and impetuous] towards All 


Under Heaven? 


Being light [towards it], he will 
lose the basis! 


Being impetuous [towards it], he 
will lose his princely [position]! 


The light [and impetuous] 
cannot press down the heavy 


[and calm].” 


“He will lose the basis” means he 
will harm his own person. 


He will lose his princely [posi- 
tion]” means he will lose his 


position as the prince. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 26 
Laozi 26 is a nearly classical piece of mostly open IPS; for a detailed 


analysis, see the chapter “Interlocking Parallel Style” in my The Craft of 
a Chinese Commentator. Zhong #4 in phrase 3 (26.2) takes up the same 
term in the first phrase, and chaoran ##% in phrase 4 indirectly relates to 
jing ## in the second phrase. The two last phrases return to the terms ging 


27.1 


27.2 
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K® and zao #® in the first two phrases. There is one single irregularity; it 
occurs in the first phrase of 26.5. In this phrase the term light, ging #&, 
seems to relate to the same term in the left series. The phrase, however, 
stands without parallel and thus is a general phrase relating to both chains. 
Oing #€ accordingly is a pars pro toto for both ging #% and zao Rt. The 
zhang comes in three segments, segment I presenting the universal rule, 
II its application by the gentleman/Sage, and III the consequence of the 
ruler’s inability to enact the universal law of the first pair of phrases. The 
overall structure of Laozi 26 is: 


Ia b (26.1, 26.2) 
II c (26.3) (That is why the gentleman .. .) 
a b (26.3, 26.4) 
Il c (26.5) 
a b (26.5, 26.5) 
Zhang 27 
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MED ZEN AST EL 8 & 9 
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if (Base text: {#28 Ty AX) 


















































Fi tia’ (Base text: 7k SK HEA) 
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2 Var.: for fil: & 
BS for wa: be ARB BS. 

> 4X for Hl: Me GEHH FE SC concerning the Laozi 27.1. 
; BS ESE B. 


ff A. Var.: 3 for fi: HE B. Var.: tl for fi: YE REIT AS. Var.: 
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© Var.: i for aq: FE 

4 Var: Hf for Ht: Bz 

©Var.: AY for HR: 2H 

f SE pth for al PYth: Wagner. All commentators agree that this passage is 
flawed. Hk A [EE has suggested writing Ff for FJ. From the parallel with Wang Bi on Laozi 
27.2, this goes in the right direction. The Wang Bi passages using ff in this context of the 
proper place of entities write 474 EAR tH; Wang Bi on Laozi 34.2, 36.2, or 61.8. Other 
options used by Wang Bi instead of f"], which does not occur elsewhere in such a construc- 
tion, are (£, fa, A, IB, or th. 
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27.4 FA See Thi HERE" A Tl 7S A AR (Base text: (828 Hy AX) 
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27.5 ELE Ae RC ATi SE A (Base text: [5 + HE B) 
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BE ARIES DRS Pee ft DRE Sz BATA 
Hc A fe EA tS fe BSE RS SES I RRNA EL] 
FU BR) AS BL Fo (58 BR Cy A ik SE Rl SH BEA ZS" (Base text: 7k $4 KYLA) 
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27.6 1 9 EBA Se A AN A ZA (Base text: ERE A) 








oh 2 DLA AN Ss Bae ZA (Base text: $23 
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8 Var.: {HE for AN FA: (HE EAS YE METAS. Var: ALA for "FA: EE A. Support for 
AR FA: ASAE in Wang Bi comm. 

hTBOK for fac: WE PEARS SC. Var: feat for SE5R: FE ME A. 

‘Var: °F for YZ: BEA. iVar.: 4 om.: WME ICA. 

i Babe for BABE: (ee HH FE. Var.: FEI for babe: FRE HE A. Var: bd 9 for Bate: 

=e B. 

'Var.: ii 7 FI BH om.: YERETCAS. Var: Eth for BA: FE HE A; RE HE B. 

™ Var: # om.: WKEITA. " Var: 2% for #E: ESE B. 

° Var.: TAS BY A om.: YEREFTAS. Var.: ft for fe: FRE HE A; FR EHE B. 




































































P Var.: HE for BE: SRE A. 

af for [H: PEW] FE SC passim; (42874 A; Ye METT A. 

* for HK (in both KE HE A and & FFE B): ZS TEAR; YEE CA. 

Var: HA for Ti: 428 HA; YE ETC AS. Support against A: Wang Bi comm.: it A ff 
#¢ \ th. Support for jij: Wang Bicomm.: # A... Hi Wz BAMA BK ee MH. 


* fit for [A]: KE 7. The fi} refers to the high estimation for worthies fry & “While this 
connection is well supported by the immediate textual environment, one would rather expect 
#f referring to the “goods that are hard to come by” than 3f£. 


"Var: [> for : BREA. 
BA for ag SEY: BG ESE A. Var: BA for seas EHH: AE HE B. 
Var: SAG for BA: (FA AA.  * Van: BA ZA for ASE A ZB: AE ESE B. 
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27.7 RE VSBAZE’ (Base text: YE META) 











ANUS USER SUSE SURTSASA ZAM (Base 


text: 2 #£ 2X) 



































































































































27.8 REET BE Aa PAAR (Base text: (28 AX) 
HEA EY ARRAS BDA AME AR (Base text: Bit 
AX) 


27.9 Se * 3 BE ph (Base text: 0 EFC AX) 


27.1 He who is good at making [other entities] act [provides] no [guiding] tracks 
[for them to follow]. 


He makes them act in accordance with [their] That-which-is-of-itself- 
what-it-is, and neither creates nor initiates. That is why the other entities 
attain achievement, but there are “no [guiding] tracks” [from him to 


follow]. 


27.2 He who is good at speaking [about other entities does so] without [pointing 
out] blemishes [in them to be avoided]. 


He adapts to the nature of other entities and neither differentiates nor 
analyzes [them].' Therefore, as he is “without blemishes” [that have been 
pointed out in other entities], each attains its place. 


27.3 He who is good at calculating [other entities] does not use counting rods. 


He goes by the number of the entities [to be counted] and does not bor- 
row some [outer] shape [like counting rods to count them]. 


27.4 He who is good at locking [doors] will [do this] without the catch of 
a lock, and still [the door] cannot be opened. He who is good at tying 
[strings] will [do this] without a knot, and still [the tie] cannot be opened. 








y Var: AF for A: (428 4 A. Support against 4: No #% in Wang Bi comm.: #A# A 
= KZA Ath. 
7Var: Ath for @: EM B. Var: th for A: EME A. 
2 Var: ff for @: FES A. 
ab 4 for #1] (also in FE HE A; FE HE B; Ye ME TC AN): Wang Bi comm.: Aff 4 ARK. Var.: 
E (KG EWE Bunt) #7 for aff ': BoE HE A; HS EME B. 
ae Var: IK for 2K: FR EHE A. ad Var: It for fe: (2S AAR. 
2¢ Var: PD SE for 4452: EME A; KREME B. 
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27.6 
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He goes by the other entities’ That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, and 
neither sets [them] up nor makes [them] do [something]. Therefore he 
does not use the catch of a lock or a knot, and still [the door and the tie] 
cannot be opened. These five [statements] all say that he does not create 
[other entities] or makes them do [something]. He goes by the nature of 
other entities and does not control other entities by means of [specific] 
shapes.” 


That is why the Sage is constantly good at saving other people, and for this 
reason there is no rejecting other people [by him].* 


The Sage does not establish shapes and names in order to impose restric- 
tions on other entities. He does not create promotions and honors in 
order to separate and reject the incapable. He “boosts the ten thousand 
kinds of entities’ That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is,” [as the Laozi says in 
64.9] but “does not initiate” [as the Laozi says about the Sage in 2.4]. 
That is why [the text] says: “There is no rejecting other people [by him]!” 
[As the Sage according to Laozi 3.1] “does not shower worthies” and 
capable persons “with honors,” the people, as a consequence, “do not 
struggle”; [and as he] does not “overly appreciate goods that are hard to 
get, the people,” as a consequence, “will not become robbers”; [as he] 
“does not [, in short,] display [things] that might be craved for, the hearts 
of the people,” as a consequence, “will not become prone to chaos.” “He 
permanently prompts the people to be without” “desires” and without 
delusions [as the Laozi says in 3.4] so that “there is no rejecting other 


people [by him].” 


This I call “Being in accor- 
dance with enlightenment.” 
That is why [the Sage] 


[makes] the good ones into the 
teachers of the not good ones, 


He elevates the good ones to be 
the teachers of the not good ones. 
Therefore [the text] speaks of 
them as “teachers,” 


and [makes] the not good ones into 
the material of the good ones,* 


“Material” means “take into 
one’s hand.”* The good ones 
keep order among the not good 
ones by means of their [own] 
goodness and reject the not good 
ones by means of their [own] 
goodness.® That is why the not 


27.8 


27.9 
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good ones are that which the 
good ones take in hand; 


[but he does] 


neither honor their [the not nor does he love their [the good 
good ones’] teachers; ones’| material.’ 


Even [for someone with] knowl- 
edge, it would be a great error 
[to do this]. 


Even if someone had his [own] 
knowledge, but would personally 
make use of his knowledge and 

not go by the entities’ [own nature 
in regulating them], he would nec- 
essarily be failing on his way . That 
is why [the text] says: “Even [for 
someone with] knowledge, it would 
be a great error” [to do this]! 


This is called the essential mystery. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 27 

Laozi 27 comes with all of the accoutrements of IPS—two parallel 
sentences followed by a third that has no parallel, two more parallel 
sentences, followed by the shiyi shengren, Ee LLHE A... “that is why the 
Sage ...,” introduction to a new section. The general principle is stated 
first together with the definition in text 6, to be followed by two sets of 
parallel phrases explicitly interlocked through their terminology. While 
the question of IPS is no problem for text 6 and those that follow, because 
the connections are explicit, I have not been successful with regard to the 
entire first part. There is nothing that I can see in Wang Bi’s commentary to 
prompt linkages between the two pairs in texts 1 and 2, and 4, respectively. 
Wang Bi, in fact, lumps these five statements together into a general “These 
five [statements] all say...” We can only presume that even Wang Bi was 
unable to find a link. Beginning with 27.6, the structure has this form: 


c (27.6) 
a b (27.6, 27.7) 
a b (27.8, 27.8) 
c (27.8) 


c (27.9) 
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Zhang 28 























28.1 REL RESP ME ES KB A SR PRA ER 1 BSE SZ (Basse text: (428 
EAS) 





























HE 2M ZR ZH Oe ELS ae 
HEART 2 BS A mG AZ (Base text: Sak A) 
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28.2 SASF KR Pt (Base text: (28 HA) 














st Ha" Hlth (Base text: S27£ 2) 























28.3 BK Pst Aa) (Base text: (28 HA) 








Oz th (Base text: B#£ A) 




















28.4 (3 Bit iS SEHK (Base text: (828 fH AX) 




















ASF] B80 (Base text: it A) 























28.5 AIRF LB PA BR PA TY CBRE BE’ (Base text: (88 14 AC) 
































4 Var.: % for : FEE A. Var: Sf for 2: FE HE B. 

’ Var: YH for #8: FB -EHE A. Var: AE for $8: FE SE B. 

© Var.: 1. for #: FREHE A; BB ESE B. 

4 Var: (ATE AEN TE THE for HEN AE: RG EME A. Var: INTE AEN IEE TE for 
ff (ENE: BG EME B. 











































































































































































































© Var.: fS om.: FR EE A. fVar.: tH for 4: KAe KA. 
8 Var.: See note o. Var: fH for fi: be AA FE SC. 
'Var.: {a for #3: ys A; EVE B 






















































































i Var: & for at: FREHE A; BREE B. Var: (EER AE (BEE A om.) (24 & for 
He (EN ok: BRE HE A; BSE HE B. 
k Var: A for 48: BE HE A (HH). 
'Var.: % for 8: Fy-EdE A; KREME B. ™ Var: 2% for ®: HEHE A; EM B. 
rE 


"Var.: | ET KE (RS f6 A: ) 8 tey4 KE (5 AS HE A: ) for if ET NY ESE A; wD 
E B. 


° Var.: The phrases 28.2—4 are given in the inverted sequence in Fy —3£ A; KE HE B: 
KUL A (A) SF RES KK PIA PSK PA ERT AE Te 1 Bd om.: By 
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HESS MRR ASA ART R RSH TR 
iS EEL ALY (Base text: 7 #2 AHR A) 















































28.6 BETA ae EA "RIS ER (Base text: (28 7 A) 


28.7 Kill EH" (Base text: (28 7H AR 


28.2 






































BREW ARID THAMES Bh AWE ORE ZUR 
23 FSA Ss BS SD (6 (Bt TS th (Base text: $2 3£ AX) 







































































Ail SURE 2OR-D EE Fl tt (Base text: Bi AX) 














He who knows that as its [All Under Heaven’s] cock he [has to] keep [be- 
ing] its hen, will be All Under Heaven’s valley.! Being All Under Heaven’s 
valley, he will continuously achieve it? not to be separated [from the One so 
that the other entities come to him of their own accord], and he has them 
[the other entities] return again to being babies. 


A cock belongs to the category of those standing at the fore, a hen to the 
category of those standing in the background. He who knows how to be 
[the person] standing at the fore [in All Under Heaven] will by necessity 
keep in the background. That is why the Sage [as the Laozi says in 7.2] 
“puts his own person in the background and [achieves in this way] that 
his own person comes to be to the fore.” A “valley” does not yearn for 
other entities; the other entities render themselves to it on their own. “Ba- 
bies” make no use of knowledge, but are in accord with the knowledge of 
That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. 


[He who] who knows that as its [All Under Heaven’s] whiteness he [has to] 
keep to [being] its blackness will be the rule for All Under Heaven.* 


“Rule” means “model.” 
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HE A) SFE ER A PUES PUI ER TE a Bid AA for KUL SPR ERK OP 
DURGA PHS aA Oh 
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SG in HS SAE Hin FLOR APRA PARK PAD CRE. 
P Var: Z om.: at AK. 


4 Var. HR for Re: FEM A. Var: BE for BE: —W MF  353a sub +E quoting Wang 
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"Var: Z om.: FE Se A; BS ESE B. 
° Var: HEE tH for Mth: —W MGR 353a sub HE. See, however, id. 386c sub & 











Ké, where Huilin is quoting Wang Bi with PIB th. 





























*Var.: (2 (i fit for (Bit: 7 SE KSLA. 
"Var: KK for A: FEE A; BENE B. Var: BK for A: YERETCA. 
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Being the rule of All Under Heaven, he continuously achieves it not to devi- 
ate [from the One], 


“Deviate” means “differ.” 
and [he] has them [the other entities] return again to the unlimited. 
[That is, to] that which is inexhaustible. 


[He who] knows that as its [All Under Heaven’s most] glorified [person] 
he [has to] keep being its [most] disgraced [person], will be the gorge of 
All Under Heaven. Being the gorge of All Under Heaven, he continuously 
achieves it to have enough,° and has them [the other entities] return again 
to the Unadorned. 


These three [statements about being the cock, whiteness, and the most 
glorified person] mean that [the Sage] after [the process] of relating back 
to [the negative] has been completed, will achieve it to completely fill his 
position [that is, after having utterly kept to being the “hen” of All Under 
Heaven as the negative opposite of the cock, he will be able to completely 
fill the position of being its cock and leader, and so forth]. In a later 
zhang, [namely, 40.1, the Laozi] says: “He who acts by way of the nega- 
tive opposite [i.e., the Sage] is the one who moves [in accordance with] 
the Way.” It is impossible to get hold of [the Sage’s specific] merits [with 
regard to the other entities] as he continuously resides with their [the 
merits’] mother.’ 


Once the Unadorned has dispersed, they [the entities] become instruments. 
Making use of them, the Sage makes officials and elders for [them].*® 


The Unadorned is the True. Once the True has dispersed, the hundred 
styles of action emerge, and the different categories? are born. These are 
like “[specialized] instruments.” Responsive to [the fact] that their [the 
people in All Under Heaven’s] allotments have dispersed," the Sage [does 
not cut and trim them but] purposely sets up officials and elders for them. 
“Making the good ones into teachers...” and “the not good ones into 
[their] material... ,” [as the Laozi 27.6 and 27.7 says] and changing 

[in this manner] the[ir] habits and altering their] customs is [his way] of 
“returning [them] again to the” One [as the Laozi said in 28.5]. 


The Great Regulator [i.e., the Sage, regulates] without [any] cutting off. 


The Great Regulator takes the heart of All Under Heaven for [his own] 
heart. That is why he is [, as the text says,] “without [any] cutting off." 
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Zhang 29 








29.1 HEAKIMA FIM Za" (Base text: HAE Fy A) 














Faia Ft (Base text: S29£ AX)! 












































29.2 FARE AGORK F tas th” (Base text: (2 HA) 





















































4H HE FG ET as GH DG as ZH as th (Base text: et A) 





























29.3 WS LHASA (Base text: (HA) 

































































SMUAAR ERE AAA SoA A ie Ea 
ZB A PE TAZA ER. (Base text: 24 AX) 


















































29.4 Pr at 7 athe Bee BRU Be aR Oe Ra BRE RE DLE LE RSOR RE 






































‘Var: £3Z for Ze: ENE A. 
> Aas th for Has (in both (438 TF AX and YUE TCA): BS 
for t1: Wang Bi comm. treats XK F 4H 4$ as a complete sentence. 
© Var.: JE for 4: FRESE A; BR-EHE B. 4 Var: (34 for f: Ett A; EM B. 


© £32 for £3: 5 EME B. Support for 24: LZWZLL 2.37: ZF A BCE PE. Note 
the reading without # in the 224% 3 quotation there. 

£3 for A: FREE B. Support for #24: LZWZLL 2.37: HzZAnARRR. 
Note the reading without # in the = %-#€ quotation there. 


8 Var.: YW for LW: Fy HE A; BB EXE B. Var: Hey for LY: Ye 7c A. Support for 
JL: Wang Bi comm.: JULIE zat S ae 


5 Var.: b for fi: EME B. 

‘BK for WA: [ee HAHA RE. Var: J for BK: FE HE A. Var: 24 for BK: EME B. Var: BK 
{TBE om: [EHH RE MC. 

i Var.: WE for Wx: FE HE B. 

km for AM] (in both (428 Fh AS and YEE TCA): (ee EBA PC. Var: BRE om.: 
EXE B. 


' fe for % (in both (38 FE AK and Yu ME FC AN): (ae EH SE e.. Var: FR for PE: FEE HE A. 
Var.: bE for MA: BR EYE B. 
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EH A; FE HE B. Support 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































™ BS for ba (in both ($2874 AK and YEE TCAS): EEA EC. Var: fi for BR: BBE 
HE A. 

" Var: @ for HE: ESE A. ° Var: K for @: FE SE A; ESE B. 

P Var: #4 for 48: RR-EHE A. Var: #4 for 28: FE HE B. Both MSS invert the sequence 
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(Base text: {#28 74 A) 











kak SVS VBR ETtRAAbe BBA ZEIGE 
Ta ec A if ASM it te ba Lt DAA EL A RO eal Tf OE BS 
ZH (Base text: $271 A) 
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As to someone who desires 
to get hold of All Under Heaven 
and to interfere with it, 


“Interfere” means act upon. 


I [Laozi] see that he will not 

be able to manage. It is a fact 
that All Under Heaven is a vessel 
of something spiritual. 


[Things] spiritual are “without 
form” [as the Laozi says of the 

Great Image in 41.14, and Wang 

Bi repeats of the “spirit” in his 
commentary on Zhouyi 2.11.a.5] 
and “without corners” [as the Xici 
says of the spirit in Zhouyi 7.3.b.2]. 
“Vessel” is something completed 
through combination [with something 
else which fills it]. As [in the case of 
All Under Heaven], it is combined 
with something shapeless, [the text] 
calls it [=All Under Heaven] “a vessel 
of something spiritual.” 


It is impossible to interfere with it 
[All Under Heaven] [and still hold on 
to it]!? 


He who interferes with it, 
destroys it! 
He who holds on to it, loses it! 


The ten thousand kinds of 
entities have That-which-is-of- 
itself-what-it-is as their nature. 
That is why 























aE for 2: BRR, EA Se NG AK p. 8, based on FAS HUNG: MA ARH, 
ant AG Zk DL RE, ta De TE ZK. AT SS, ME A it. 
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it is possible to be responsive to 
them but impossible to act upon 
them. 


it is possible to penetrate them 
but impossible to hold on to 


them. 


The [other] entities have an 
eternal nature but acting upon 
them will definitely lead to their 
unavoidable destruction. 


The [other] entities have their 
comings and goings, but holding 
on to them will definitely lead to 
their unavoidable loss. 


Generally speaking, entities 
either go ahead or they follow; 
they either sniffle or they blow; 
they are either strong, or they 
are weak; they either suppress 
or are beaten down [according 
to their own nature]. That is 
why the Sage [only] does away 
with excesses, does away with 
exaggeration, and does away 
with extremes. 


Generally speaking, all these 
“either/ors” mean: entities and 
processes deviate and follow, 
go this way or the other without 
being 
initiated and interfered with, 


held on to or cut into shape. 


The Sage understands the 
nature of [the entities’] That- 
which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, 
and is clear about the feelings 
of the ten thousand kinds of 
entities. Therefore he is 
responsive [to them], but does 
not interfere, he adapts [to 
them], but does not initiate. He 
[only] wipes out what might 
cause them to be deluded, and 
does away with what might 
make them confused.” 
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Consequently, [under his 

guidance their] “hearts do not 
become prone to chaos” [as the 
Laozi 3.1 says of “the people” 
under the guidance of a Sage Ruler], 
and the nature of the entities is 
automatically fulfilled. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 29 
Laozi 29 has a weak element of open IPS grouped around the terms 
of wei % and zhi/qu #/ HX in an ab cc ba c sequence. This gives the fol- 
lowing overall structure: 


a b (29.1, 29.1) 
c (29.2) 
c (29.2) 
b (29.3) 
a (29.3) 
c (29.4) 
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@Var: —E% for —: HAA; WEST A BBE A. Support against 4: Wang Bicomm.: 
LUBE AE fat # FY LL does not repeat the #. 

bVar: BED for RL: Big A. 

© Var: FRR PE for aR PF: HAHA; YE MEIC AS. Support for fs: Wang Bi comm.: 
TRS KF. Wang Bi on Laozi 30.4 ALL TI IM GRE KF th and Wang Bi on Laozi 30.7 lit 
DLR K Path. 

4 Var: 08 for #4: KE AERA. Support for 74: FERIA X. 
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30.3 fill 2 Fit BE Fe RE FS" (Base text: (EZ py AK)? 
Ail DZ te A RP OA OB 8 i FER Et, 
(Base text S22 A) 
30.4 ieee BRE AR LLIB! (Base text: FB EH A) 
Se ea tL eS FT eae TE Td ET RTS KOR RR (Base 
text: {244 7X) 
30.5 Ri Dr #K iD KR if DBR” (Base text: (828 TH AX) 
AA LABS FS fa N44 Ct A 1 99 BZA th” (Base text: Sit AX) 
30.6 Ri A 7s CR if Dak” (Base text: (428 Fy AX) 
SAA RE RIA eB OR LISA RR 
DFS tet, (Base text: BF AX) 
© Var.: Re for J: FRESE A. fVar.: £7) for fii: FREE A. 
8 Var: EZ for EFS: EM A; EM B. 
s Te FA PRAE FS for Bil ZA me FRE SAEZ eo XIE: BG EME A: OO 
EWE .Z (= om. KHZ RYE AME); BEM B: OO RAE Z for Fill Z Pit bee FR AE 
PBK Seite A IXIZE ((= om. KHZ HKALE). Support for omission of KH ZL 
4 [Xl 42: Wang Bi does not comment on the phrase. Shima Kunio. For the textual history of 
this passage, cf. Xu Huijun (R24 # and Li Dingsheng 44€ “E, Wenzi yaoquan LF BR, 
6ff. $f A omits both passages under discussion here. #2 #44 ##% XC had the % . XE 


text in his edition. 














‘Wc=% for 4: (AZT AN; YE MEIC AX. Support for fk: Wang Bi comm. links ## with the 


Bill of Laozi 30.1 ff. 
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k ae for Ht: Wang Bi comm.: ALLE TI AMGR ASK F ths ARTE A YEME TCA SOG A. 
Zz for F (also in (28 Hh AX): Wang Bi comm. Var: 4H for TH: YE METCAN; PUNE A. 

™ Var: FS 1M BESS (5 EME A: Bt) RM AS AR ME (RS EME AsR im Os Bs EXE 
BR {k) for RiP ni 8 FR 7b: Bo EHE A; My EXE B. es for sequence 
with # at the beginning: Wang Bi comm.: {mJ #78G.2Z AtL. Var: & ((K)- (BR)—tr (FF) 
sequence: [JG A. 

” Bi 3 BE has suggested a radical revision of this commentary: SALGER ah Ee 
if FA BG (a0 79 BS ZG th. 

° Var.: HH for 7: FRESE A; FE SE B. 

P Var: Clie AR (Ro ERE ALT) MAN (Ro EXE Boom.74§) 8 for GRIM HR: Bo EE 
A; wy SE B. 
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[Even] someone who [only] supports the lord of men by means of the Way 
will not impose violent [rule] in All-under-Heaven by means of soldiers. 


If it is already impossible for someone who [only] supports the lord of 
men by means of the Way to impose violent [rule] in All Under Heaven 
by means of soldiers, how much less [will this be possible] for a lord of 
men who personally [makes use] of the Way! 


In his dealings, he will [rather] emulate returning. 


Someone who actively brings about order! will make efforts and desires 
to establish achievements and get things done, while “someone who has 
the Way” [,as mentioned in Laozi 31,] will make efforts and desires [to 
make All Under Heaven] return and relate back [to the One] and [to 
himself practice] non-interference. That is why [the text] says: “In his 
dealings, he will [rather] emulate returning”! 


Where troops are stationed, [only] brambles will grow! 


This means: troops are nefarious and harmful. There is nothing to which 
they can bring order, but necessarily something to which they inflict harm. 
They loot and harm the people, and they lay the fields to waste. That is 
why [the text] says: “Brambles will grow”! 


That is why someone who is good at it [using troops] will just get [things] 
done and that is all. He will not by means of [troops] impose violent [rule]! 


“Get [things] done” is like “bring order.” [The above phrase] means: 
someone who is good at using troops will just set his mind on bringing 
order to troubles and that is it, but he will not by means of military force 
impose violent [rule] in All Under Heaven. 


[Thus,] having got [things] done [by military means], he does not brag; 
having got [things] done [by military means], he does not show off; having 
got [things] done [by military means], he does not boast. 























4 Var: fff for Hil: FRE HE A; RE EH B. 
"Var: SZ for Ge: Bj EHE A. Var: SZ for ge: ESE B. 
° Var.: JEIHFEIE for AiG AGE: HAHA. 
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Once the subject* [the ruler] does not emulate the way of the military, but 
[, as the Laozi 31 says,] “makes use [of the troops] only because he can- 
not help it,” what is there to brag and boast about? 


[In short,] he gets [things] done [by means of the military], but [only be- 
cause he] cannot help [but make use of troops temporarily]. This means 
getting [things] done [by means of soldiers], but not imposing violent [rule]. 


This means although in making use of soldiers he sets his mind on good 
results in getting [things] done and bringing order to troubles, still it is 
only appropriate again to make use [of the soldiers] when, due to circum- 
stances, he cannot help it. But this [use of troops] is appropriate only to 
wipe out riots, and he will not as a consequence of getting things done 
[through] the use [of the military] by this means impose violent [rule]. 


If an entity grows mighty, it will age [quickly]. This I call “not on the 
Way.” What is not on the Way is quickly finished. 


“Growing mighty” means a rapid surge of military might. [The expres- 
sion] is a metaphor for imposing violent [rule] in All Under Heaven by 
means of soldiers. [As the Laozi 23.2 says], “A cyclone does not outlast a 
morning, and a cloudburst does not outlast a day.” That is why [the text 
says that such a] rapid surge [in military might] is by necessity “not on 
the Way” and “quickly finished!” 
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No commentary by Wang Bi is extant for this zhang. It is, however, 
quoted in Wang’s commentary on Laozi 30.5 and other sections of his 
commentary to the Laozi. The Jizhu quotes Wang Bi with the words under 
this zhang: “I have doubts whether this has been written by Laozi,” a 
statement also quoted by Dong Siqing in his Daodejing jijie. Chao Yue- 
zhi Sé#t-Z writes in 1115 in his Fuzhi ji, BSW AC, “Wang Bi knew that 
the text from (EAA FEZ 48 to AUS LAGE tS eZ was not words by 
Laozi.” This statement is included in a preface appended to the Siku edi- 
tion of Wang Bi’s Laozi Commentary, p. 185. Hatano Taro has assembled 
the various statements. The suggestion made by Ma Xulun in his Laozi 
jiaogu, that the chapter in fact consists of a melange of the original text 
plus Wang Bi’s commentary, a suggestion that has led to some attempts 
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at reconstruction, has been disproved by the Mawangdui manuscripts, 
both of which have the text in a form as difficult to understand as ever. 
As there is no commentary by Wang Bi, I shall not translate this zhang 
but just give a text for reference. There is, however, besides the passage in 
Wang Bi on Laozi 30, already mentioned, one other possible quotation 
from this text in Wang’s Commentary, namely, the term tian dan [RY in 
Wang Bi on Laozi 63.1, which in terms of content, however, seems more 
closely related to Laozi 35.3 and the commentary there. Wang Bi might 
have considered zhang 31 corrupt and only partially usable. 
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32.1 JH HE ERE PAE th ESAS BIS BS (Base text: (42 

THA) 
MBAR ART 4 LES Be ee EZ BD AME 
FC tH IR BE ARS ES BS PRE AR DE Ft Be 
(Te AY LASS et ae DE ZA Fe I 
Se He Ea HWE B ADWARE ARDS EHD eA MBA 
Ze! (Base text: S224 AX) 
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@ Var: {9 for #: FRESE A; BBE HE B. 

> Var: #8 for BM: REE A. © Var.: IE for Aff: FRE HE A; FE HE B. 

4 Eat for Ea: ee fHA Re Mc. Var: i PopeLE for K Reb: FES B. Lacuna in Fy 
“EXE A has the same length. Var: AHWsbAL for K PAE: FV A. 
° EE for EE: METEHA RES; SUE A; BS EME A (1); EXE B. 

fVar:Sf Z for SF: 30 A; Bj EHE A; FRESE B; YUE TCA. Support against the Z: 
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Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 10.6 Fit gai AS FEES BE EG BE SF AS AE, which quotes Laozi 
37.3. 
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‘Var: 4% for 4 th: Hees. Var: (H for BH: BERKUS. 
Var: th for BR: KSEKILA, 
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The Eternal of the Way is namelessness.! Even though the Unadorned 
may be small, no one in All Under Heaven is able to put [it] to service. If 
only the dukes and kings were able to keep to it [the Unadorned], the ten 
thousand kinds of entities would submit [to them] of their own accord as 
guests. 


The Way is without shape and attachment. [Its] Eternal cannot be 
named; [thus] namelessness is taken for [its] Eternal. That is why [the 
Laozi] says: “The Eternal of the Way is namelessness!” The Unadorned 
as such has negativity as its heart. [It], too, is nameless. That is why, if 
one [i.e, a ruler] intends to achieve the Way, there is nothing better than 
to keep to the Unadorned. It is a fact that the intelligent can be put to 
service for [his] ability; the brave can be employed for [his] warlike ser- 
vice s; the dexterous can be put to use for [his ability to] handle affairs; 
the strong can be given assignments for [his capacity to handle] heavy 
loads. The Unadorned as such |, however,] is diffuse and not one-sided 
[and thus] close to not having [any specific feature at all]. That is why 
[the Laozi says: “No one is able to put [it] to service [for a particular 
quality].” If [only the dukes and kings] would [, as the Laozi says in 
19.1,] “embrace the Unadorned,” be without interference, and would not 
let their true [nature] become fettered through [particular] entities nor 
their spirit be hurt by [their] desires, the other “entities” would [as the 
text says] “submit [to them] of their own accord, as guests” and the Way 
would automatically be achieved. 
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° Var.: {41 for #¢: FA -E Sf A. Var: Yl for @: FS -E HE B; Bye A. 
P Var: KF tt for KF: BEHE B. Lacuna in Hf A would leave space for tH; $f 
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[In the same manner as] Heaven and Earth being in harmony, will induce 
sweet dew to fall down, the people, without anyone’s order, become regu- 
lated automatically [as a consequence of my, the Sage’s, preserving the 
Unadorned]. 


This means: As a consequence of Heaven and Earth being in harmony, 
sweet dew falls down automatically without their striving for it. As a 
consequence of the I’s [the Sage’s] preserving their [the other entities’] true 
nature and being without interference [with regard to other entities], the 
people will automatically become regulated without being given [particu- 
lar] orders.’ 


With the beginning of [my social] regulation [I, the Sage will] have names. 
Once the names are there, [I, the Sage] set out to have an understanding 
about [how to] put a stop [to the ensuing developments]. [Only] having an 
understanding about [how to] put a stop [to them] is what gets [me] out of 
danger. 


“The beginning of [the Sage’s social] regulation” is the time [referred to 
in Laozi 28.6] when “the Unadorned has dispersed” and [the Sage as the 
Great Regulator of Laozi 28.7] begins “to make officials and elders.” 
With the beginning of [his social] regulation with officials and elders it is 
impossible [for him] to do without setting up names and classifications 

by way of determining the honored and the lowly. That is why [the text 
says], “With the beginning of [my social] regulation, I [,the Sage,] will 
have names.” Going beyond this would [mean the emergence of] [what 
the Zuozhuan refers to as] “struggle [even] for [trifles as minute as] the 
point of an awl or a knife.”* That is why [the text] says: “Once the names 
are there, [I, the Sage] will set out to have an understanding about [how 
to] put a stop [to the ensuing developments].” The subsequent use of 
names to mark entities, [would] engender a loss of the mother of [social] 
order. That is why [the text says], “[Only] having an understanding about 
[how to] put a stop to [these developments] is what gets [me] out of dan- 
ger [from the resulting social conflicts].” 


[I] compare the [role] of the Way in All Under Heaven to the [relationship] 
of rivers and the sea with rivulets and streams. 


The rivulets and streams are not striving [to flow into] the rivers and 
seas, nor is [their running into them] caused by the rivers and the seas 
calling them; [thus] without either calling [by the latter] or striving [by 
the former] they render themselves [into the rivers and the seas] on their 
own. If the Way is practiced in All Under Heaven,’ it [All Under Heaven] 
is regulated automatically without [anyone] giving orders, and [All 
Under Heaven] achieves [the Way] automatically without striving [for 
it]. That is why [the text] says: “[I] compare the [role] of the Way in All 
Under Heaven to the [relationship] of rivers and the sea with rivulets 
and streams.” ® 
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4 Var.: #1] for 47: FRE HE A; BBE SE B; YEE CAS. 

‘Var: AA for BUA: EME B. 

© 4y #4 for Ej #4: Hatano Taro. Support for # #4: Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 33.2 (fA 
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BEKHLA, 
Var: HAG om.: KBE KHLA. © Var.: fie for HB: Fh EXE B. 
f Var.: fi for HB: Fa EXE B. 

815 for Uf: Wagner. ARGS ha #8 suggests W for HW Var: HAP AWE om.: 7k 
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b Var: ALE for HE: 7k SKA. 
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HERE TELLS EZR TH 
(Base text: HY 248) 








He [a ruler] who sees through 
others has intelligence. He [a 
ruler] who sees through himself 
has enlightenment. 


He who sees through others 
merely has intelligence; that is 
nothing compared to seeing 
through oneself. [The latter] is 
superior to having intelligence. 


Using one’s intelligence on others 
is nothing compared to using 
one’s intelligence on oneself. 


If one’s enlightenment is used 
on oneself, the other entities will 
be without evasion! 


He [a ruler] who knows how to 
have enough, will be wealthy. 


He who knows how to have 
enough, will automatically have 
no loss, that is why [the text 
says] he will be “wealthy.” 
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He [a ruler] who vanquishes 33.2 
others has strength. He [a 

ruler] who vanquishes 

himself, powerfully [practices 

the Way].! 


He who vanquishes others has 
merely strength; that is nothing 
compared to vanquishing 
oneself [as] there is no other 
entity able to wear down one’s 
strength. 


Using one’s strength on others is 
nothing compared to using one’s 
strength on oneself. 


If one’s strength is used on one- 
self, the other entities will be 
without craftiness. 


He [a ruler] who powerfully 33.4 
practices [the Way], will have 
his will. 


[The Laozi 41.1 says, “When a 
gentleman of highest [caliber] 
hears of the Way, he will practice 
it to the utmost of his capacities,” 
on which Wang Bi comments: 
“That is ‘He will have his will’ 

(, as the Laozi 33.3 says).”] 
“Practicing it [the Way] to the 
utmost of his capacities” [, as the 
Laozi 41.1 says], he will by 
necessity have his will satisfied. 
That is why [the text] says: “He 
[a ruler] who powerfully prac- 
tices [the Way], will have his 
will”! 
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He who does not go astray 
from his place, will stay 
long [in it]. 


If by means of [his] enlighten- If he measures his strength and 
ment he investigates himself, acts [accordingly], 


[and thus] “does not go 
astray from his place,” he by 
necessity will manage to stay 
long [in it].? 


He who, while mortal [him- 
self], does not [assume that 
the Way] perishes, will live 
a long life. 


If one, although mortal [one- 
self], assumes that the Way 

of Life does not perish, then 
indeed one will manage it to 
complete one’s years. When the 
body dies, the Way still persists; 
all the more does the Way not 
end while the body is still alive. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 33 

Laozi 33 has the formal signals associated with IPS. The two pairs 
in texts 1 and 2 are parallel with a minor difference, you li @ JJ being 
two characters but zhi # only one. Texts 3 and 4 again are parallel 
with a similar minor difference. Texts 5 and 6 have the same number of 
characters and closely related terms at their ends, jiu 7 and shou #, but 
their grammar greatly differs, particularly in Wang Bi’s reading. The only 
clear indicator linking the first two texts with the second pair is the term 
powerful, qiang i, in text 4, which links up with the same term in text 
2. However, neither text nor commentary give a clear indication linking 
text 1 with text 3. The term giang is not commented upon in the com- 
mentary to text 2 and is defined through the quotation from Laozi 41 in 
the commentary to text 4 as meaning gin neng ¥/)fE, “to the utmost of 
one’s capacities,” and provided with a supplement, “to practice the Way.” 
There are two possible strategies here, either to read the definition in text 
4 as fundamentally different from that suggested in text 2 and abandon 
the attempts at discovering more than a serial structure, or to transfer the 
content of giang from text 4 to text 2. I opt for the second strategy because 
of text 5. The commentary to this text directly takes up the terminology of 
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texts 1 and 2 in a parallel manner, indicating that it is a general statement 
referring to two previous chains begun by them. Text 6 also comes in as 
a general statement. Text 5 refers to the stability of position that a Sage 
Ruler enjoys, and text 6 to his personal survival. The overall structure of 
Laozi 33 thus is: 


a b (33.1, 33.2) 
a b (33.3, 33.4) 
c (33.5) 
€ (33.6) 
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34.3 Bg Z Mi AAT BT 4K" (Base text: (28 7H A) 
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34.4 ELE KHER AN HE DS Fk te BAC (Base text: [5 = HE B) 
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RAPS EH AMlel Me EA” (Base text: Ft A) 




















34.1 The Way overflows! Thus it is possible [to make use of it all around] to the 
right as well as to the left. 


This means: The Way overflows to the extent that there is no [place] that 
it does not reach. As it is possible to make use [of it] all around, to the 
right and to the left, above and below, there is no [place] to which it does 
not go.' 


34.2 The ten thousand kinds of entities depend on it [the Way] for their being 








™ Var.: {# for FA: quotation in C32 2] 4 yt an a BS 
” Fit EH for FAT: Sak AS. 


° if] for #7: Wagner. The subsequent i must mean “that is why” in analogy to Wang 
Bi on Laozi 34.3, therefore the # here would be ungrammatical. 


P Var.: iif om.: at A. 
aA] for f: Wagner based on parallel with Wang Bi on Laozi 34.3: KAI GREK. 
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' Var: Fm for Zim: HEHE A; B-EHE B. Support for #1: Wang Bi 
comm. 

* Var: it for 4: By EME B. Var: £% for i>: YREICA. 

"Var: K for KR: ESE A; BES B. 

v Var: Z om.: (HAA. w Var: BREEK for RA: HAHA. 

~ Var: BADE for BX ZH RA LE: YEREICAS. Var: HK for H: HAHA; 









































WERE TCA; Me SHAE XC. 


Y Var: BA GEK for Ai AK: Ete HA RS SC; (ERE A; EME TC AS. Support against A: 
Wang Bi’s commentary does not link this passage to the Sage’s keeping himself in the back- 
ground but with his acting while problems are still small, therefore there is no echo of the 
EF] in the commentary. 


* Var: KEEL K for REA: (HR HAS WEA. 
Var: (SF for PHA: EAA XM. 
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born, but it does not give orders. Achievements are completed [through 
it], but it does not take station [in them]. It dresses the ten thousand kinds 
of entities but does not become [their] overlord. That is why, [when every- 
thing] is constantly without desires, it may be named among the small; 


The ten thousand kinds of entities all are generated on the basis of the 
Way. But, although they are born [on this basis], they do not know that 
which they are based on.* That is why, insofar as at the time “while” 
All Under Heaven “is constantly without desire” [as the Laozi 1.3 says] 
and the ten thousand kinds of entities all manage to be in their [proper] 
places, the Way does not act on the entities [by being their commander, 
taking station among them or becoming their overlord], it [, as the text 
says,] “may be named among the small.” 


and [insofar as] the ten thousand kinds of entities go back to it but do not 
know the[ir] master, it [the Way] may be named among the great. 


Insofar as each of the ten thousand kinds of entities relates back to it for 
their generation, but a force causes them not to know that on which they 
are based, this is not “small.” That is why again, [as the text says,] it 
“may be named among the great!” 


That is why—[as far as] the Sage’s capacity to complete big [enterprises 
is concerned]|—by not acting on [things when they are already] big, he is 
capable of completing big [enterprises]. 


[As the Laozi 63.3 says of the Sage,] “He acts on [what is eventually] big 
while it is still minute” and “makes plans against [eventual] difficulties 
when things are still easy [to resolve].” 
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@Var: AR for KR: SNE C; HEHE B. The size of the lacuna in Fj + 3£ A suggests 




















the absence of #. 


RAAB i for A FEA AA Gl: Wagner based on LZWZLL 1.17 4 if ty All 


AS fie Uk, which shows that jf and 7 form a pair, and on Wang Bi on Laozi 41.14: 7. #K Hl] 
3€, which shows that #% and # form a pair. A construction with three elements as in the 
transmitted text is extremely unlikely. 
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35.1 If [the ruler were to] hold on to the Great Image, [then] All Under Heaven 
[would] come [to him].! 


The Great Image is the mother of the heavenly images.’ It is neither hot 
nor cold, neither warming nor cooling. That is why it is capable of em- 
bracing and penetrating the ten thousand kinds of entities without there 
being one that is crossed or hurt. If [only] the ruler were able to hold on 
to it, All Under Heaven would come to him! 


35.2 [If All Under Heaven] came to him and [would] not suffer damage, security 
and peace [would be] optimal. 


[He would be] without shape and discernibility, neither [inwardly] partial 
nor conspicuous [in his preferences].3 That is why the ten thousand kinds 
of entities [would] manage to “come” [to him] without suffering damage 
or obstruction! 


35.3 Music and fragrant food cause [even] a passing customer to stop. The 















































4 Var: AK for 28: FG C; KBE HE A; FB ESE B. 
© Var.: *% for 42: BEE A; BEM B. 
€ Var: BOE for i8: SiG C; BEE A; EB. 
8 Var: StH for S: BEM A; EM B. 
Var: li] for 4: FREE A; FRESE B. 


‘ik tH for IK: Wang Bi quotation in commentary on Laozi 23.1; ¥B/& C; EXE A; 

















































































































































































































































































































ESE B. 
iVar.: bith for Fl: BR EHE A; FREE B. 
k Var: itt for Hl: Fo HE A; BEE B. 'Var.: fff for FA Z: EbR C. 
™ Var.: BETH for Be: Be C; RoE HE A; ESE B. 
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words [however], uttered about the Way indeed are stale; they are without 
taste! Looking for it [the Way], one cannot manage to see it; listening for it 
[the Way], one cannot manage to hear it; making use of it [the Way], it is 
impossible to exhaust it. 


This [passage of the text] explains the depth and greatness of the Way. 
When others hear words about the Way, these indeed are no match 

for music and fragrant food in moving and pleasing their hearts in ac- 
cordance with the moment. Music and fragrant food, accordingly, are 
capable of making a passing customer stop, but the “words uttered about 
the Way are stale” and “without taste.” “Looking for it one cannot see 
it”—this means it is not able to please [people’s] eyes. “Listening for it 
one cannot hear it”—this means it is not able to tickle [people’s] ears. As 
there is nothing in it, its “use” can “not exhaust it” [,as the Laozi 45.2 
says about the Great Filling which is “as if empty”). 
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2 Var.: (§ for $y: ke ay KE MC. Var: aeep sa fg Ba ESE A. Var: $§ for 3: FB Ese B. 
Support for #3: Wang Bi comm.; S23 


> Var: 7H for [Hl]: BEE A 
©Var.: fy for [al]: BEM B. 
4 Var: F for #8: HEHE A 
© Var: TY for fal: RoE sé A 

f Var: 8a for Bl: FE Se A; ESE B. 
® Var.: HY for @: WEMETTA. Var: TY for [A]: BECHE A; FRESE B. 
‘Var: for Bd: FE se A; FES B. 
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i Var.: ' for #3: FE se A; Es B. 

HRY) for KF: Wagner. Var: MEHR A LR th om.: REA. 

'Var.: R for A: HzEA. 

™ $; for MK: Hat A. 
$§ for Hd: Wagner; cf. note 1 in translation. 


° WM for He: ARAB EH ZI. 
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36.1 Having the intention to make them contract, to definitely expand them; 
having the intention to weaken them, to definitely strengthen them; having 
the intention to do away with them, to definitely bring them to flourish; 
having the intention to take away from them, to definitely add to them: 
This I call “insight into the minute.” 


If [a ruler] intends to wipe out the “violent and brutal” [who, according 
to Laozi 42.3, “will not meet their (natural) death”] and do away with 
upheavals and riots, he has to proceed according to these four [precepts] 
and adapt to the nature of entities to have them self-destruct instead of 
relying on the magnitude of the physical punishment to eliminate violent 
entities. This is why [the text] calls this “insight into the minute [i.e., the 
nature of entities]”! 


If, the expansion [of the violent] being sufficient, [the ruler with insight 
into the minute] prods them to crave for further expansion beyond this 
sufficient [level], they will be made to contract by the multitude [of those 
being envious of their powers who will cooperate to attack them]. If 

[,on the other hand, a ruler] contracts what is [already] deficient in their 
expansion and attacks their craving for expansion [by means of punish- 
ments], he will, the more he does this, put himself into danger [because of 
the growing hostility of the violent]. 


36.2 [This is] the soft’s overcoming the hard, and the weak’s overcoming the 
strong. A fish cannot be taken out of the deep water. [In the same manner,] 
the state’s useful instrument cannot prevail by showing it to people. 


“Useful instrument” is an instrument useful to the state. If [the ruler] only 
adapts to the nature of entities and does not rely on physical punishments 
































P Var: Wy 53h8 oR for ZH tM G9 ZA aR: BB ESE A. Var: ag hea: BB ESE B. 
it for (3: (ee HY FE MC. Var: Ait for 7 AY Ait: FREE A. Var: it for fit: FRESE B. 


' Bq for #5 (also in FR-EHE A; YEMETCA): Wang Bi comm.: BY Fill 48th. Wang Bi 
consistently uses the term [4 for #5. 


; ESE B.  ' Var: 4 for a: FR EHE A. 
YVar.: LAME for IE: $244 
*Var.: HE for fit: ak A. 
* Var: & for tl: Bat A. 
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to regulate the other entities so that the instruments [of government] can- 
not be perceived, but the entities still each attain their place, then [gov- 
ernment truly] is “the state’s useful instrument.” “To show it to people” 
means applying physical punishment. If physical punishments [are 
applied] to be useful to the state, it will be a failure. If a fish is taken out 
of the deep water, it will necessarily be lost. If, [as] an instrument useful 
to the state, [the ruler] sets up physical punishments to show it to people, 
this inevitably will also be a failure. 
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f° (Base text: {#28 Ty 2X) 
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4h& for 74: RE— ‘HE based on Wang Bi on Laozi 1.2 38 DUE 
Wang Bi on Laozi 21.3 BY 
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Bicomm. on Laogi 10.6 for KEATS Bit Afb, Wang Bi comm. {bmi aK 
VE, and FS Bez LES ZE for the rest) 
AL HAR VE PEAK BR tt SHS BZ DL, <7 REAR GSE th? (Base text: 2 2£ 
A) 
* Var: {A HEA for HERS: FG EME As RE HE B. Var: FC fet for He HERS: AG A 
>Var.: AER Fi om.: be A; BoE HE A; Fe EXE B. 
© FAL for FAS: Pig US BE. 
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FREE A. Var: Sf.Z for Sf: ESE A; BE HE B; SIG As fh 
STEAL. Var: BESE.Z for HF AESF: BURG A. 
» Var: 2% for (b(k: FRESE A. 
: = om.: S§ A. 
: [AI for $8: FS Ede B. k Var: #2 for PE: EXE A. 
: Dh om.: KEK. 
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37.1 The Eternal of the Way is without interference, 
It adapts to [the entities’] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is.' 
37.2 and still leaves nothing undone. 


There is none among the ten thousand kinds of entities that does not base 
itself on it [the Way] to be begun and perfected. 


37.3 If dukes and kings were only able to hold on to [the Eternal of the Way], 
the ten thousand kinds of entities would change [for the better] of their 
own accord. If, this change notwithstanding, desires should arise [among 
them], I [the Sage] would quiet them down by means of the simplicity of 
the Nameless [of myself]. 


“If, this change notwithstanding, desires should arise” means “if desires 
form.” “I would quiet them down by means of the simplicity of the 
Nameless” means [in the words of Laozi 34.2 about the Dao] “[I would] 
not become [their] overlord.” 


37.4 and would also make [them] be without desire. 
[That is,] to be without desire for competition. 


37.5 Being without desire, [they] would therefore be calm and All Under Heaven 
would go about regulating itself. 















































™ Var: fE4 ZB ins. before K: HEHE A [with #2 for PM]; HEHE B; YUE ITA. 


"Var: AAK for HEAK: (HE TEAS; YEE SCAN. Var: KARE for KI HR: EH 
A; FE B. Support for #£@x: Wang Bi comm.: #E AK ETH. Var: FIAE for HEAR: Ble A. 


° ME BR for FAK (also in {628 ty AX): see previous textual note. Var.: 7 for HEAK: 
ESE A; REAL HE B. Var: RIE for HEAR: ZIG A. 


? Var: Wig for Ai: (G28 4 AS. Var: tif for a: RHE A. 
“Var: HEY for KP: BG A. Var: RHE for KP: Be EHE As Rb EME B. 
"Var: 7 for IE: #hhE A. 
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* Var: L ff A; EXE B. Cf. note 2. 

6 Var: f A; FE EHE B. 

oe Afss om: Fa EHE As Bo EHE B. 

4 Var: f f As FE EHE B 

© Var.: fe fe B. 

‘Var: th HE As FE HE B. 

® Var: RE tH for RE: FB EME B. 

4 Var: 15 for 4): (28 4 AX. Support for 4): HE EAA Fe 3¢. Wang Bi comm:: Fill #2 4 if 
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‘Var: MAI AiR for MAW: HEHE A. 

Var: 4) for ja: Fy ESE B. k Var: @J for fa: BE HE B. 

'Var.: 4) for Ja: Fj ESE B. ™ Var: JOtH for #: ESE B. 

"Var: #20 for #8: EYE A; BEE B. 

° 74 th, for 44: Wang Bi comm.: 34 Z [fl BZ A. The tl is inferred from the parallel 
with @L.Z th. Support for Ath: EME A; KB EHE B. 


























































































































































































































































































































P Var.: i for jd: FRESE A; FRESE B. 

9 Var: £)S mn A EYA for HS RRA: EME A. Var: & £4 for H/§ 
AS fi FE: BG EE B. 

"Var: FR for Be: RR EHE A; BB EME B. 

° Var.: iG for i: FREE A; FRESE B. 

‘Var: § for 7: Fy ESE A. Var: aE if for 7: BB EHE B. 
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« 2 for i: Wagner. Cf. note 3. Y Var: 2 for £: #8 ZRA. 
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WS AIR AER Cia HD 'A He ARE A EW AE 
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~ HUD for 0: RZ RA. 

Var: EfeZ AMEE TBE SE AE AE quoted as commentary to 
Laozi 38.1 Efe (ese LA Te in WS SR. 

y fe for A: YORE sc. Cf. note 2. Support for 4: Wang Bi comm. infra_E{~ iS fel 
#% with the [{= being the highest form of [| (#. 

*Var: PHB ZMHROUBS MAR fo RPRR ZHU eRe He 
Arr Ohi os tH: Yu ME oc. 

Var: Bf! 6 for Bf: sez RA. 

A fs for ARSE: BIR Sec, Aa ae Ae St SC 2. 301. 

ac EE for Hf: oH. Cf. Wang Bi infra: HEA He AE. 

ad Var.: 1s for #278: [oe HA 2 Sc: Support for #78: Wang Bi comm. infra & (#) 
RAMA FEAR. 
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& om.: 4.2 RAN. Authenticity of the passage confirmed by | (#HA FZ 3¢ commentary on 
term [f€ within this passage. 








“4 HE ES for EV Ya Et: Wagner. 2)4% cannot be the object of Hf, because this would 
break the parallelism. It cannot be the subject of #, because the Four Great Ones, not the 
ten thousand kinds of entities, make use of negativity. 
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(ZIP Ae th EE ez Pe th ea ZEA 
ZA Ye a DE DE RZ Ti EA fT SK 
LAE LARS BS FARE BE DAS SF BE DUE Se AS DI LOR LZ 
AAA ABA EK ACA ii HEA ECB AB RAK Y ARE BEEZ 
AE GE HY DAR BE a lt Zit JE A CO le th EL Bt FA EL AS 
Iida EL AS <A Az A TE Be Bi EA AS J SA 
BST TE FS ZS XE ee tH, (Base text: S839 AS) 














I. 


He with the highest receipt/capacity! 
does not make anything of [his] 
receipt/capacity. That is why he is in 
possession of the [highest] receipt/ 
capacity. 


Insofar as he “possesses the receipt/ 

capacity,” he is beyond letting it go; 

insofar as “he does not make anything 

of the receipt/capacity,” he is beyond 

getting it. 
He with the inferior receipt/ 38.2 
capacity does not let go of the 
receipt/capacity. That is why he 
is without receipt/capacity. 


He with the highest receipt/ 
capacity does not interfere and 
still nothing remains undone. 


He with the inferior receipt/ 
capacity interferes with them 
[the other entities], but has no 
ulterior motive. 


II. (Parts Il and III must be read as describing subdivisions under the 
“inferior receipt/capacity” category written above on the right side.) 





























bt 42° for wii: Wagner. The terms 24 and fa} in the parallel phrase 4.2 [fl #£ FT fa have 
been taken from the sentence earlier fX{— #6 F) BAS ae BKM DA DES Al 
7 ARE Ft fet ES ARE Ft“. By analogy, the parallel phrase dealing with $4 should use the terms 
®% and ®. The transmitted text reads #% [ff {HE At it, which means that #t is a mistake for 
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He [who possesses] the highest kindliness interferes with them [the 
other entities] but has no ulterior motive [in this]. 


He [who possesses] the highest sense of righteousness interferes 
with them [the other entities] but has ulterior motives [in this]. 


He [who possesses] the highest [understanding of] ritual 
interferes with them [the other entities], but, when no one is 
heeding [his orders], he will roll up [his] sleeves and use 
violence [to enforce his will]. 
Ill. 
That is why once the Way has been lost, 


[one will] thereafter [resort to using the highest] receipt/capacity; 


once [the highest] receipt/capacity is lost, [one will] thereafter [resort 
to using the highest] kindliness; 


once [the highest] kindliness is lost, [one will] thereafter [resort to 
the highest] sense of righteousness; 


once [the highest] sense of righteousness is lost, [one will] 
thereafter [resort to the highest] understanding of ritual. 


IV. 
Generally speaking, [however,] 
ritual is [the result of the] foreknowledge is [the result] 
wearing thin of truthfulness of the Way’s becoming an 
and credibility, and [thus] the [external] ornament, and 
beginning of [social] chaos. [thus] the beginning of stupidity 
[violent and counter-productive 
government].” 
That is why the Great Man? 
[the Sage] 
resides in their [truthfulness’ and resides in its [the Way’s] sub- 
credibility’s] abundance, and does stantialness, and does not take 
not take residence where residence where it [has become] 
they have worn thin. an ornament. 


Thus he rejects the latter 
[i-e., the place where truth- 
fulness and credibility have 
worn thin and the Way has 
become an ornament] and 
takes hold of the former [i.e., 
the place where truthfulness 
and credibility are abundant 
and the Way is substantial]. 
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He who [has] receipt/capacity, 

de (, receives [it], de {#.4 He 
constantly receives [it] and is 
without loss; has the advantage 

[of it] and [remains] without 
damage. That is why de, receipt/ 
capacity, is taken as a name for it. 
By means of what does one receive 
[one’s] receipt/capacity? On the 
basis indeed of the Way! By means 
of what does one make complete 
[use] of [one’s] receipt/capacity? By 
taking negativity [as the basis of its] 
us[ability]. Once negativity is taken 
[as the basis of its] usability, there 
will be no [entity] that will not be 
sustained. That is why, if something 
is negative with regard to the [other] 
entities, there will be no entity that 
it does not thread through; [but] if 
it is an existing [= specific, entity 
with regard to the other entities] it 
will not be able to keep their lives 
complete. That is why 


Heaven and Earth, although 
they are wide, have negativity 
as [their] heart. 





the Sage Rulers, although they 
are great, take emptiness as 


[their] principle. 


Thus [the Zhouyi] says 


[in the tuan to hexagram fu {g, 
Return] if looking for it in the 
“return” [of entities] “the heart 
of Heaven and Earth” “becomes 
visible.” 


[in the xiang to hexagram fu (§, 
Return] if one considers [the 
fact that], on the day of the 
winter solstice [the “former 
kings” “closed the passes so that 
the merchants and traders 
(would) not travel and the rulers 
(would) not inspect affairs” ] the 
guiding principle of “the former 
kings” becomes evident.° 


[A new pair of opposites begins here, which is based on the pair dominat- 
ing Laozi 38.1 and the first phrase of 38.2.] 


As a consequence, if [a ruler] 


Il. 
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annihilates his private interests 
and negates his person, all [within] 
the four seas will look up to him 
and all from far and near 

will flock to him; 


That is why 


the person [ruler] with highest 
receipt/capacity will make use only 
of the Way and will not take his 
capacity to be [any particular] 
capacity.® He does not hold on to 
anything, and does not make use of 
anything. That is why he is able to 
“possess receipt/capacity” and still 
“nothing remains undone.” He 
does not strive, but still obtains, 
he does not interfere, but still 
completes.’ That is why, 

although he “possesses receipt/ 
capacity,” he does not have the 
definition of [someone having a 
particular] receipt/capacity. 


gives prominence to his own self 
and insists upon his inclinations, 
he will not [even] be able to 
keep [his] one body intact, and 
will not be able to make his 
sinews and bones accommodate 
each other. 


As [a ruler who possesses] lower 
receipt/ capacity obtains [things] 
by striving [for them] and com- 
pletes [things] by interfering 
[with them], he is establishing 
the good to bring order to the 
entities. That is why [he] has 
the definition of [someone 
having specific] capacity. As he 
is obtaining [things] by striving 
[for them], he will necessarily 
have losses; as he is completing 
[things] by interfering [with 
them], he will necessarily have 
destruction. [In short,] once the 
notion of the good is born, there 
will be a not-good to corre- 
spond to it. That is why [the 
text says], “He [who possesses] 
lower receipt/ capacity [at best]*® 
interferes with them [the other 
entities] but has no ulterior 
motive!” Being “without ulte- 
rior motive” means being with- 
out one-sided interference. 


Generally speaking, all [capacities] 
unable to interfere [= act on] with 
them [the entities] without inter- 
ference [belong to] the lower 
capacity. [Having] kindliness, 
[sense of] righteousness, and 
[understanding of] ritual regu- 
lations are [the forms] of this 
[lower capacity]. 
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In order to make clear [the 
basic difference between] the 
highest and the lower [forms] 
of receipt/capacity, [the text] 
directly confronts the lower 
capacity with the highest 
capacity. It is highest humanity 
which reaches [as high] as 
“being without ulterior 
motives” and [thus] com- 
pletely fulfills the highest 
potential of lower capacity. 
[Someone who possesses 
highest kindliness] is capable 
of managing to be “without 
ulterior motives,” but he still 
interferes. As he interferes, 
but without ulterior motives, 
he still has the troubles [that 
come] with interfering. 


The root lies in non-interference. 


By 
discarding the root but going 
along with the branches 
[growing out of the root]— 
there will by necessity, even if 
the achievements be great, some 
[things] remain unachieved. 


The mother lies in the Nameless. 


rejecting? the mother but 
making use of the offspring of 
[the mother]— 

there will by necessity, beautiful 
though the name may be, false- 
hood be also born. 


If [a ruler] is unable to 


complete without 
interfering 


to bring about order without 
[violent] exertion, '° 


then he definitely interferes 
with them [the other entities]. 


Thus there will be one who with broadly and generally dispensed kind- 
liness loves them [the other entities], but this love for them includes 
nothing partial or self-interested; that is why [the text says], “[He who 
possesses] the highest kindliness interferes with them, but has no ulterior 


motive [in this]!” 


As [this] love is incapable of being all-encompassing, there will be 
one who will regulate them [the other entities] with a [sense of] righ- 
teousness which is promoting [the one] and demoting [the other], 
corrective and straight; loathing the crooked and protecting the 
straight, he supports the latter and attacks the former, and with re- 
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gard to things and affairs he has intentional interference. That is why 
[the text says], “He [who possesses] the highest sense of righteous- 
ness, interferes with them [the other entities], but has ulterior motives 


[in this]”! 


As [this] straightening [through righteousness] is unable to be 
generous, there will be one who with richly ornamented and 
elaborately patterned rituals will have them [the other entities] 
show respect. He will greatly emphasize cultivating [the art] of 
obeisance, will deal with the smallest details of [human] inter- 
course, with the consequence that among [people] who do not 
respond [to these rules] resentment grows. That is why [the text 
says], “He [who possesses] the highest [understanding of] ritual 
interferes with them [the other entities], but when no one is heed- 
ing [his orders], he will roll up [his] sleeves and use violence [to 
enforce his will]!” 


III. 


It is a fact that the ultimate of greatness is only the Way! What is there 
from this [the Way] downward that deserves to be honored? [Nothing.] 
That is why, although [as the Xici | 5 of the Zhouyi says of the Great 
Men/Sages], “[Their] capacity” might be “blossoming” and [their] 
“achievements” “great” [so that] [although] they “richly endow” the ten 
thousand kinds of entities, still each obtains his [particular] capacity and 
they are not, by themselves, able to be “all-encompassing,” [which, ac- 
cording to Laozi 25.3, is the quality of the Way]. 


Thus Heaven [which is able to cover all ten thousand kinds of entities] is 
[by itself] unable to manage carrying [them]; Earth [which is able to carry 
the ten thousand kinds of entities] is unable [by itself] to manage cover- 
ing [them]; and the [Sage Lords of] men [who might be able to know all 
about bringing order to society] are unable [by themselves] to fully pro- 
vide [the ten thousand kinds of entities].1! Although they highly esteem 
taking negativity as [the basis of] usability, they are unable to complete 
negativity to make it [completely identical with] their [own] substance. 
As they are unable to complete negativity to make it [completely identi- 
cal with] their [own] substance, they lose out on their being Great [in the 
absolute sense in which the Dao is Great].'* 


This is what [the text] talks of as, “once the Way has been lost, one will 
thereafter [resort to using the highest] receipt/capacity.” As [the Great 
One] makes use of negativity, he obtains its [this use’s] mother. Thus he is 
able to [bring it about] that without his exerting himself there is no entity 
that is not regulated. 


From here on downwards the mother of [this making] use [of the 
Way] is lost. [The rulers] are not able to [practice] non-interference, 


but value the broad effect [of kindliness]. 
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Once unable to broadly affect [other beings by means of kind- 
liness] they will value the correctness and straightforwardness 
[of righteousness]. 


Once unable to [practice] the correctness and straightfor- 
wardness [of righteousness] they will value elaborate obei- 
sances. 


This is what [it means when the text] says: 


“Once [the highest] capacity is lost, [one will] thereafter [resort to 
using the highest] kindliness; 


once [the highest] kindliness is lost, [one will] thereafter [resort 
to the highest] sense of righteousness; 


once [the highest] sense of righteousness is lost, [one will] 
thereafter [resort to the highest] understanding of ritual.” 


IV. 


It is a fact that what begins ritual has its start in truthfulness and cred- 
ibility not being genuine, and the penetrating and simple not being clear 
[anymore] [so that] all importance is given to [matters of] external [form], 
and struggle breaks out about trifles. Kindliness and righteousness arise 
from within, and, as acting on them already [generates] pretense, how 
much less durability will attention to external accouterments have! That 
is why [the text says], “Ritual [,however,] is [the result of the] wearing 
thin of truthfulness and credibility, and [thus] the beginning of chaos”! 
[Having] foreknowledge means having knowledge before others [have it] 
and thus [belongs to] the category of “lower capacity.” 


If [a ruler] 
exhausts his intelligence applies the powers of his knowI- 
in order to create foreknowledge, edge in order to manage the 

manifold affairs, 

he will, 
even if he gets the information, even if he enriches his renown, 
[only bring it about] that cunning- [only bring it about] that genu- 
ness and craftiness become even ineness and honesty become 
more secretive. even more damaged. 


[The more] he labors, the more 
abstruse will affairs get. 


[The more] efforts he makes, the 
more will order become entangled. 


Even if he exhausts 
wisdom and knowledge 
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[as referred to in Laozi 19], 
the damage [done to] the 
people will [only] become 
worse. If [the ruler, however] 
“discards [his] own self” [as 
Emperor Shun did] and puts 
himself at the disposition of 
the [other] entities, there will 
be great prosperity without 
[his] interfering; and if he 
preserves the simple and un- 
adorned, he will not need 
regulations and statutes. It 

is because [foreknowledge] 

is obsessed with what the 
former [the use of wisdom 
and knowledge] might catch 
and rejects what the latter 
[discarding his own self] 
preserves that [the text] says, 
“Foreknowledge is [the 
result] of the Way’s becoming 
an [external] ornament,and 
[thus] the beginning of 
stupid|ly violent government]”! 
That is why, if only [the ruler] 
would obtain the mother 
bringing about the achieve- 


ments, § 


“the ten thousand kinds of entities 
[as the Laozi 2.4 says,] [would] 
come about without their being 
given orders [by him],”"” 


In making use [of the entities] he 
[would] not go by [their] shape. 


Thus [his] 
kindliness and [sense of] righteous- 
ness could radiate. 


If indeed he would 


support them by means of the 
great Way, 


the ten thousand kinds of affairs 
[would] persist without [his] 
laboring." 


In regulating [affairs] he 
[would] not go by [their] name. 


[understanding of] ritual and 
respects could shine forth. 


[, as the Laozi 37.3 says, with 
probable reference to the Sage,] 
“quiet them down by means of 
the Nameless,” '8 
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the [other] entities would have 
nothing they could value highly. 


the ambitions would have noth- 
ing they could busy themselves 


about. 


And if [then] 
each [entity] would bring to 
bear its true nature, 


processes would [all] make use 
of their true essence, 


the capacity of kindliness would be abundant, 
the practice of righteousness correct, and 
rituals and respects pure. 
If [, however,] he 
discards what supports them 
[the entities], processes], 


makes use of their [the entities’ ] establishes their [the processes’] 
completed shape, clarity,” 


rejects what generates them [the 


kindliness will turn into pretense, 
righteousness will turn into competition, 
and ritual will turn into struggle. 
That is why 


the abundance of the capacity of kindliness cannot be brought about 
by making use of kindliness; 


the correctness of the practice of righteousness cannot be 


achieved by making use of righteousness; 


and the purity of rituals and respect cannot be effected by 
making use of ritual. 


By 
supporting them [the entities] 
by means of the Way 


controlling them [the processes] 
by means of the mother 


[a ruler would] 


let [his kindliness and righteous- 
ness] radiate without [the other 
entities] having anything to value 
highly; 


let [his understanding of ritual 
and respect] shine forth with- 
out [the ambitions] having any- 
thing to busy themselves about. 
Only by making use indeed of 
the Nameless, names will there- 
by be made straightforward! 
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Only by making use indeed of the 
Shapeless, shapes will thereby be 
completed! 


If 
the mother was kept to as the 
means to maintain her [the 
mother’s] offspring, 


the root was emulated as the 

means of keeping up its [the 

root’s] outgrowth, 
then the 

shapes and names 
[of the ten thousand entities] 
would persist in their complete- 
ness and evil would not arise; 


their [achievements’] and their [names’] beauty 
greatness 

would match Heaven’s® and 

the [transformation of the Way 

into an external] “ornament” 

[, as mentioned by the Laozi 

here,] would not come about. 


This is why [a ruler] should 
not distance [himself] from 
the mother. 
not to lose the root. 


Kindliness and righteousness 
are generated by the mother, 
but they should not be taken 
as the mother! Shaped vessels 
are made by the artisan, but 
they should not be taken as 
the artisan [i.e., confused with 
the artisan]. 


If [the ruler, however] 


rejects their [the processes’] 
mother and makes use of her 


offspring, 
discards their [the things’] root 


and handles its outgrowth, then indeed, as a name has 
something that specifies it, 
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then indeed, as a shape has some- 

thing that limits it, it will, even if it 

maximizes its greatness, by necessity 

have something that it does not 

encompass. it will, even if it [the name] 
makes its beauty abundant, by 
necessity have something worri- 
some and painful. 


[In short] as long as the 
achievements depend on 
interfering with them [the 
entities], how should they 
suffice as “residence” [for 
the Great One or Sage as 
mentioned in the main text]? 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 38 
Zhang 38 consists of four parts that follow different stylistic patterns. 
Part I is written in open IPS setting off [7% and F {@ against each other. 
It has the form 


I a b (38.1, 38.2) 
a b (38.2, 38.2) 


Parts II and III are made up of two parallel staircases consisting of three 
segments each. The corresponding segments in each part are openly linked. 
The key terms of both of these triple series form subsegments of F (# in 
descending order. Part III, however, has four such segments, because it 
starts with the loss of the Dao, which itself is not a part of F (, but of 
Ef. These two parts thus have to be read as inscribing themselves as 
subdivisions under the right segment above ( F {#), apart from the first 
sentence in Part IV, which describes the transition from | {# to F 4! 


a b (33.1, 33.2) 
a b (33.3, 33.4) 
c (33.5) 
c (33.6) 
II (a) (b) 
2 
3 
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Il 


4 


Part IV returns to the binary structure of Part I, dealing however with those 
political strategies that are below F (#, namely, ritual and foresight. It 
defines the realm of political strategies with {@ from below as much as Part 
I had defined it from above. It is written in open IPS. As it is not based on 
the same a, b, and c as Part I, I will use x, y, and z. It has the form: 


x Y 
Zz (That is why the Great Man... ) 
x y 


Z 


Wang Bi’s commentary largely follows the IPS arrangement of the main 
text. Zhang 38 is a good example of the highly complex three-dimensional 
structural and argumentative arrangement of which IPS was capable. 

The zhang is read as describing a historical and logical process of 
political degeneration, not a structure. The use of the staircase is well 
suited for this purpose. At the same time, the segmentation allows it to 
mark differences of quality between [ (# and F {#, on the one hand 
(as in Part I), and /# and @L, on the other hand, as in Part IV. Political 
order descends through three stages from the Dao through the various 
value-oriented political strategies of Parts II and III to the maintenance of 
power by social formality and cunning government devices devoid of any 
values. 


39.1 


39.2 Ke 


39.3 Rit 
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The “[most] ancient” is the beginning. The One is the beginning of the 
numbers and the ultimate of the entities. In each case it is the One by 
which the [great] entities [mentioned below, such as Heaven, Earth, and 
the Spirits,] are dominated.‘ Each one of these entities attains this One for 
its completing, but [if], having once completed, [each] would discard the 
One in order to settle in [what is] completed, it [would], having [thus] set- 
tled in [its] completion, as a consequence, lose its mother [i.e., the One]; 
that is why [the text further down speaks of the danger of] 


[Heaven's] “being torn apart” 
[Earth’s] “getting into commotion” 
[the spirit’s] “becoming exhausted” 
[the valley’s] “being drained” 
[and the dukes’ and kings’] “being toppled.” 
39.2 As long as Heaven attains the One, it will be clear through it [the One]. 
As long as Earth attains the One, it will be calm through it [the One]. 


As long as the spirits attain the One, they will be efficacious 
through it [the One]. 


As long as the valley attains the One, it will be full through it 
[the One]. 


As long as the kings and dukes attain the One, they 
will be the standard for All Under Heaven through it 
[the One]. 


It is the One that brings these [clarity, calmness, and so forth] about. 


Each one of them comes through this One to such 
clarity, 


calmness, 
efficaciousness, 
fullness, and 
being the standard. 


39.3 Once Heaven is not clear through [the One], it is in danger of being torn 
apart. 


[Heaven] makes use of the One and thus achieves clarity, but does not 
make use of [its intrinsic] clarity to achieve clarity. As long as it preserves 
the One, [its] clarity will not be lost, but once it makes use of its [intrin- 
sic] clarity [to achieve clarity] it “is in danger of being torn apart.” That is 


39.4 
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why the mother bringing about these achievements [i.e., of clarity, etc.] is 
not to be discarded. That is why all [entities] that do not make use of her 
[the mother’s] achievements [but of their own qualities] are in danger of 
losing their root. 


Once Earth is not calm through [the One], it is in danger of getting 
into commotion. 


Once the spirit is not efficacious through [the One], it is in danger 
of becoming exhausted. 


Once the valley is not full through [the One], it is in danger 
of being drained. 


Once the kings and dukes are not the standard through 
[the One] and thus esteemed and elevated, they are in 
danger of being toppled.? 


Therefore to be esteemed takes [acting as if] being despised as [its] root, 
and to be elevated takes [acting as if] being lowly as [its] base. If, there- 
fore, the dukes and kings refer to themselves as “I lonely one,” “I or- 
phaned one,” and “I needy one,” is that not their taking being despised 
as the root?! That is why that which brings about manifold fame is [itself] 
without fame,’ and [the dukes and kings] do not wish to be polished like 
jade and cut like stone. 


[Heaven’s] clarity is unable to bring about clarity nor can [the valley’s] 
fullness bring about fullness. [The same is true for the achievements 

of the other entities mentioned]. For all of them [the different entities 
mentioned] it is their having their mother through which they preserve 
their [particular] form [e.g., clarity, calmness, etc.]. That is why [Heav- 
en’s] clarity [itself] does not qualify for high esteem and [the valley’s] 
fullness does not qualify for being considered abundance. What [quali- 
fies] for high esteem [in Heaven’s clarity] is due to the mother, but the 
mother [herself] is without an estimable form. To “be esteemed” thus 
[,as the text claims for the dukes and kings,] indeed “takes [acting as if] 
being despised as its root,” and “being elevated” “takes [acting as if] 
being lowly as the base.” That is why [the text says], “That which brings 
about manifold fame is” indeed “[itself] without fame”! In polished jade 
and cut stone the substance is fully realized in [their] form. That is why 
[the text says,] “[The dukes and kings] do not wish [to be polished and 
cut like them]”! 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 39 
The chapter is written in open IPS. It has two explicitly parallel 


staircases at its core, framed by two general statements. These in fact 
refer to one element in the staircase series, the kings and dukes. Thus it 
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is clear that the general purpose of the chapter lies in this construction 


in making applicable the c rule in the first line to the kings and dukes. 
The structure is: 
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He who acts by way of the negative opposite [i.e., the Sage] is the one who 
moves [in accordance with] the Way.! 


That [, as Laozi 39.4 says,] “to be elevated takes [acting as if] being lowly 
as [its] base” and that |, as he says in the same section,] “to be esteemed 
takes [acting as if] being despised as [its] root”; [in short] that Entity 
takes negativity as that which [makes it] usable? means “acting by way 
of” its “negative opposite.” Once his [the Sage Ruler’s] moves all go 
towards? what is its [his actual status’] negation, the entities will [all] be 
penetrated [by the Dao]. That is why the text says: “He who acts by way 
of the negative opposite [i.e., the Sage] is the one who moves [in accor- 
dance with] the Way”! 


He who is weak [i.e., the Sage] is the one who makes use of the Way. 


Being soft and weak penetrates [the other entities] in likewise manner, 
without [oneself] being exhaustible.* 


The entities of All Under Heaven have [their] life in [the realm of] Entity, 
but Entity has [its] life in negativity. 


The entities of All Under Heaven [all] take [their being in the realm of] 
Entity as [the basis of their] life, [but] that which begins Entity takes 
negativity as the root.’ In order to keep Entity complete, it has to be 
related back to negativity [as is done by the Sage]. 
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When a gentleman of highest [caliber, that is, a Sage] hears of the Way, he 
will practice it to the utmost of his capacities.! 


That is, “He will [, as Laozi 33.3 says about “him who powerfully prac- 
tices the Way,”] have his will.” 


When a gentleman of mediocre [caliber] hears of the Way, [he is unsure] 
whether it exists or not. When a gentleman of inferior [caliber] hears of the 
Way, he greatly ridicules it. Were he not ridiculing it, it would not qualify 
to be taken for the Way. That is why there are sayings which [I] establish 
[about the Way] saying: 


“[I] establish” is like “[I] set up.” 
[“]It is the [Sage’s] Way of enlightening to be well-nigh dark.[”] 


[The Sage, according to Laozi 58.10,] “enlightens but does not investigate 
[dark and hidden actions of the populace].” 


[“]It is the [Sage’s] Way of evening out [the ten thousand kinds of 
entities] to [leave things] well-nigh uneven.[”] 


“Uneven” is like “bumpy.” The [Sage’s] Way of bringing about Great 
Evenness is to go by the nature of entities* and not to hold onto [the 
ideal of] equalization by way of “cutting off from” the entities [i.e., to 
regulate them according to the model of the “Great Regulator,” in 
Laozi 28.7, who regulates “without any cutting-off”]. As the equali- 
zation by him is not visible, it is inversely [as the text says] “well-nigh 
uneven.” 


[“]It is the [Sage’s] Way of advancing to well-nigh retreat.[”] 


[The Sage, according to Laozi 7.2] “puts his own person in the 
background and [achieves in this way] that his own person comes 
to be to the fore; disregards his own person and achieves in this 
way] that his own person will last.” 


[“It is [the Sage’s] highest capacity to be well-nigh a valley.[” ] 


He will not take his capacity to be [any particular] capacity, 
and has in nothing a personal interest. 


[“]It is [the Sage’s achievement of being All Under Heaven’s] Great White- 
ness to be well-nigh black.[”] 


[He who] “knows that as its [All Under Heaven’s] whiteness he [has to] 
keep to [being] its blackness” [, as the Laozi says in 28.2,] will as a conse- 
quence achieve [being] the “Great Whiteness.”* 


[“]It is [the Sage’s] capacity of broadness to be well-nigh insuffi- 
cient.|”] 
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[His] capacity for broadness does not fill up. Vacant it is and without 
shape,* [and thus] it is impossible to fill it up. 


41.9 [“]It is [the Sage’s] capacity to establish [things] to be well-nigh 
common.|” | 


“Common” means “ordinary.”® Someone with the capacity to 
establish [things like the Sage] goes by the entities’ That-which-is- 
of-itself-what-it-is, and neither sets [things] up nor does he initiate 
them.’ That is why [the text says] he is “well-nigh common”! 


41.10 [“]It is [the Sage’s] true essence of simplicity to be well-nigh 
dirtied.[” ]° 


Someone with the true essence of simplicity [like the Sage] 
“does not brag” about his true essence.? That is why [the 
text says] it is “dirtied.” 


41.11 [“]The Great Squaring is without corners![”]!° 


[As the Laozi 58.7 says: “The Sage] makes square but does not trim [oth- 
ers].” That is why [the text says] it “is without corners”! 


41.12 [“][The Great Instrument does complete in the nick of time![”] 


In completing All Under Heaven, the Great Instrument does not com- 
pletely go through all particulars. That is why by necessity [,as the text 
says,] it “completes in the nick of time”! 


41.13 [“]The Great Sound has an inaudible tone![”] 


[As Laozi 14.1 says,] “That which [I] do not hear when listening for it 
[I] call ‘inaudible.’” It [the Great Sound] thus is a sound one is unable to 
hear. Once there is a [particular] tone, it will have specifications, and, if 
it has specifications, it will [let sound forth the note] shang, if it does not 
[let sound forth the note] gong.’ Being specific it could [in this case] not 
encompass the entire multitude [of notes]. That is why that which has 
taken on a specific tone is not the Great Sound! 


41.14 [“]The Great Image is without form![”] 


If something has form, then it will also have specifications. That which 
has specifications will be cooling if it does not warm, and will be cold if it 
is not hot. That is why an image that has taken on form is not the Great 
Image! 


41.15 [In short, all these “established sayings” mean to say:] The Way is hidden 
and nameless. In fact [, however,] it is only the Way that is good at provid- 
ing as well as good at completing. 


Generally spoken, all these “great” [things] are made up by the Way. 
Among the images, [the Way] is the Great Image, but “the Great Image is 
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without form;” among the sounds, it is the Great Sound, but the “Great 
Sound has an inaudible tone.” As to the Way, the entities are completed 
by it [the Way], but they do not see its form; that is why [the text says the 
Way] “is hidden” and “nameless”! 


When [the Way] is “providing” for them [the entities], he is not just sup- 
plementing their deficiencies, but [his] one provision for them is sufficient 
for the ultimate completion of their capacity. That is why [the text] says 
[the Way] is “good at providing”! When [the Way] is “completing” them 
[the entities], it is not [simply] contributing the [particular] trimmings of 
a craftsman, but there is no entity that does not have its form completed. 
That is why [the text] says [the Way is] “good at completing”! 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 41 

Laozi 41 consists of three parts, the introduction up to the “established 
sayings” in 41.2, the series of these sayings up to 41.14, and an authorial 
comment summing up these sayings in 41.15. The problem lies in the 
“established sayings.” They are twelve in number. The last four form a 
formally distinct group. This leaves eight, all of which have the ruo #. It 
is to be expected that these would form two groups of four in a parallel 
staircase, and that these two groups would again be taken up in the same 
sequence by the last group of four that deals with the “great” ones. For 
the first two groups the evidence for parallelism is good and in my view 
incontrovertible. The ming HA in 41.3 is linked in the commentary to the 
investigative activities of the state, frequently attacked as counterproduc- 
tive by Wang Bi. The parallel in 41.7 with the “Great Whiteness” refers to 
the same phenomenon. The second pair, 41.4 and 41.8, is loosely linked 
through the commentary; 41.4 refers to a passage saying that the Sage 
does “nothing for himself,” while the ying # in the commentary to 41.8 
might refer to the Great Filling, da ying Ki, in Laozi 45.2, which ac- 
cording to Wang Bi means that it “gives in adaptation to the entities, and 
there is none of them that it loves and respects [in particular].” The link, 
however, is not very solid. The link between 41.5 and 41.9 is again loose, 
and based on content and position. The last pair, 41.6 and 41.10, again 
are linked through statements that the Sage is not “taking his capacity to 
be [any particular] capacity” in the first, and that he “does not brag about 
his true essence” in the second commentary. The relationship of the two 
series remains a problem, as they seem more or less to repeat each other. 
Compared to other zhang, Wang Bi gives little information about the 
structural links between these two groups. He is completely silent about 
the relationship of these two lots of four sentences with the third lot. 
The link is not evident from the text, and the commentary gives no help. 
Structurally, however, all indicators are there that there should be such a 
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link. I have left the puzzle in place and hope that other scholars may come 
up with a solution. As far as I can ascertain, the structure looks as follows 
(with the last four phrases nonassigned): 


x (41.1) 
y (41.2) 
z (41.2) 
c (“establish sayings”) (41.2) 
1 (41.3) 
2 (41.4) 
3 (41.5) 
4 (41.6) 
1 (41.7) 
2 (41.8) 
3 (41.9) 
4 (41.10) 
(41.11) 
(41.12) 
(41.13) 
(41.14) 
c (41.15) 
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Il fa St dt StH (Base text: Fe .7 RA) 

42.2 AZ PRAINERBL? (Base text: HEISE BAL)” 

BZA ACFE GRE A EZ tH In A 9K #8 8 BI Zak 

4 Var: A for yt: BEE A. Var: 2 for jt: Yo RE ICA. 

bVar: KF for A: BEE A. 

cI for (: Wang Bi passim. 4 Var: 5 for #: FRESE A; ESE B. 

© Var.: EZ for F(R: REE A; BEE B. 

£ Var: % for fi: FREE A. Var: 28 for fi: We EIT. 

8 Var: ZJ for BU: Fy -E SE A. 

5 Var: BY for #8: BES A. Var: z for fa: ESE B. 

‘Var: BY om.: Eve A (BECUZ OOO 2Z iit); from the length of the lacuna, FH 
B probably also enue this BY. 

i Var.: aE for #8: EXE ae Var.: inversion of the phrase sequence SK {8 Z [if MZ 
ME to HZ TE [Bk] HB ia: FEE B, because last word in lacuna is ft. Var.: ZT 
for #8: FRE ae 

k Var: [A] for Bat A, 'Var.: — for &: ezEA. 

™ Var: £ for Hy: Rat. 

"MERES-FZESF for TS—-F ERLE: Mos Be. Support: Wang Bi comm. on 
Laozi 10.6 Pf asi if HERS ES AE ST Al ES (k.. The 474 here supports the statement 


that only those among the kings and duk 


lord. 
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The Way generates the One.' The One generates the two. The two gener- 
ates the three. The three generates the ten thousand entities. The ten thou- 
sand entities [might] carry the Yin on their back [or] embrace the Yang, 
but they take the ether of emptiness as their harmonizing [factor]. What 
people abhor is indeed being orphaned, lonely, and needy, but kings and 
dukes refer to themselves with these [terms]. That is why entities are either 
increased as a consequence of their being reduced, or reduced as a conse- 
quence of their being increased. 


What the ten thousand forms of the ten thousand kinds of entities go 
back to is the One. On the basis of what is the One brought about? On 
the basis of negativity. As it is on the basis of negativity that there is the 
One, is it possible to call the One negativity? As it is already? called the 
One, how could one manage to remain without a word [namely, the word 
One]? As there are both the word and the One, how could they not be 
two? Once there is both the One and the two, the three is generated as 

a consequence. The existing numbers coming from negativity end at this 
point [i.e., with number three]; from the point of going beyond this [all 
further entities] do not belong anymore of the realm of the Way.> That is 
why, with regard to the generation of the ten thousand kinds of entities, 
one* is able to know their master, [because], although they [the entities] 
have ten thousand [different] forms, the[ir] “ether of emptiness” is one. 
The Hundred Families hold on to their [variegated] ambitions,* different 
states have distinct customs, but those of the kings or dukes who attain 
the One are [their] lord.® As they [the dukes and kings] take the One as 
[the entities’] master, how can this One be dismissed [by them]? The more 
they have, the further they get away [from the One],’ while as a conse- 
quence of reduction they get closer to it; once reduction has reached the 
extreme, then they will attain this Ultimate [of entities mentioned in the 
commentary on Laozi 39.1]. As by speaking of it as the One, one already 
gets to three, how much less could one get closer to the Way if the root 

















' Var: WOR for TRUE: ESE A. 
SBN for 42 (also in HEHE A; Ww RETC AN): Wang Bi comm:: Fl LRA th. 
‘Var: DAA for LAH Ba: REA. 
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42.3 
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was not the One? How [then] can [the Laozi’s statement about the enti- 
ties’ being] “increased as a consequence of their being reduced, or reduced 
as a consequence of their being increased” be empty chatter? 


What other people teach, I also teach other people. 


My teaching of other people does not consist in forcing them to follow, 
but in making use of [their] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. [I] take up 
their highest ordering principle [and teach that,] following it, they will 
necessarily enjoy luck, [while] deviating from it, they will necessarily suf- 
fer misfortune. That is why other people’s teaching each other to deviate 
from it [with the result] that they necessarily draw their own misfortune 
upon themselves, is like my teaching them not to deviate from it [which 
will necessarily bring them luck and thus positively teach them the same 
lesson others will teach negatively].* 


Those who are violent and brutal will not meet their [natural] death. I 
intend to make them teachers. 


Being violent and brutal they will by necessity not meet their [natural] 
death, Other people’s teaching each other to act violently and brutally 
with the consequence that they by necessity will not meet their [natural] 
death is like my teaching others not to act violently and brutally [because 
what they positively learn from me, they learn negatively from the conse- 
quences of the others’ teaching]. [My] pointing out how the violent and 
brutal do not meet their [natural] death by way of teaching [the others] 
is as if [I] said that those following my teaching will necessarily be lucky. 
That is why it is possible that these [violent and brutal] fellows who devi- 
ate from [my] teaching are appropriately taken [by me] as teachers [by 
their negative example]. 


Zhang 43 
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a noun parallel to BZ in MHA Aa BF BAA FH. 
































‘Var: F for ff: FREE A. Var: BREESE for BUBaS: FEE YE B. Var: BY! for Bh Be 


















































’ Var: &X for 2: EWE A. 
© He AR for 14 Ff (also in {628 fy AX): Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 43.2 treats ff as 
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4 Inclusion of #£4 1a! f(A] in Laozi 43.1: Wagner. Support: Wang Bi comm. takes 























up the term A, while Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 43.2 does not specifically deal with #24 A 
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fa] but treats it on an equal footing with = Z%. 


© Var: HHS for Ht: RZ RA. 
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45 tis! (Base text: 2¢ A) 

































































43.3 748 ZRUER ZERK PAR ZR” (Base text: (28 4 A) 


43.1 


43.2 











Tar 


Fe DAE THE AR? (Base text: SE fA) 


The softest of All Under Heaven That which has nothing pen- 
swiftly gets through the hardest etrates into that which has no 
of All Under Heaven. gap. 


For ether there is nothing that it 
does not penetrate; 


for water there is nothing that it 
does not get through. 


From these [two] I surmise that 
non-interference brings benefits. 


There is nothing that 
the empty and negative 


as well as the 
soft and weak 
do not penetrate. 


That which is without entity is 
inexhaustible; 


the softest cannot be broken. 


He is extrapolating from 
these [two]; that is why [the 
Laozi says] [I] “surmise” 















































































































































































































































fVar.: fi for &: EXE A. 8 Var: fa for fa th: YEME ITA. 
Var: 399 lag HE for fig MEA GY: WSR. 

'Var.: ag HERE 9A HEAT ANSE om.: SE fPEAN. 

Var: BRAG HAAG BS for HARE BS BRP: RRA. 
K Var: FIER Zi8 Ate for FIER ZA a th: SEAR AS. Cf. note 1. 
'Var.: HEX for Re: FB EME A. 














™Var: MZ for RZR: YEMEICA. 
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that “non-interference brings 
benefits” for [the other entities]! 


43.3 As to the teaching without 


words and the benefits of 
non-interference, there is 
little in All Under Heaven to 
get that far. 


[That is,] who could surpass this? 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 43 
Wang Bi constructs for the first two phrases a parallelism of content 
not matched by a parallelism in grammar, number of characters, or the like. 
Accordingly, the chapter is not written in IPS, and the structural writing 


is designed merely to link related passages optically in the way Wang Bi 
designed these links. 


Zhang 44 
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( (Base text: 2 3#£ AX) 
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a 4 Fill for & Fill: BLY. The % Fl] would only refer back to 4. Given the summary 
nature of this third phrase, it should refer to both issues, 44 and 
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When fame is joined to the person,! 
which [of the two] does [in fact] 
become dearer? 

[Fame, of course. ]? 


When fame is esteemed and high 
position coveted, it will inevitably 
be one’s person that will be 
neglected. 








Fe 7A. (Base text: {Fi 28 ty AX) 














When the person is joined by 44.2 
goods, which [of the two] is [in 
fact] increased? 


[The goods, of course. ] 


When goods are craved for 
without satiety, it will inevitably 
be one’s person that will be 
diminished. 


If [in this manner] getting 

[more fame and goods] and 
losing [with regard to one’s 
person] come together, who 
is it [after all] that causes 

the affliction [done to one’s 
person? The others in their 


envy, of course]. 


[This means], if one gets fame 
and profit, but loses out in one’s 
person, who is it [after all] that 
causes the affliction? 


That is why 


too much craving [for fame] 
inevitably leads to great expen- 
diture; 


Too much craving [for fame means] 
that one does not have interaction 
with the other entities. 


As [, however,] 


those who strive after him [who is 
infatuated with fame] are many, 


too much hoarding [of goods] 
inevitably leads to vast losses. 


Too much hoarding [of goods 
means] that one does not 
disperse them among the other 
entities. 


those who attack, him [who has 
hoarded the goods] are great in 
number, 


it is through the other entities 
that affliction is brought upon 
him. That is why [the text speaks 


of] 
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“great expenditure” and “vast losses.” 
44.5 [Consequently, it is he] 


who knows how to be satisfied 
[with what goods he has] that 
will have no loss! 


who knows how to halt [the 
craving for ever greater fame] 
that will be without danger! 


[In this way] it is possible 


to excel and last long. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 44 

Laozi 44 is written in closed IPS with the regular variant abba. A 
detailed analysis is given in my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, pp. 
82-86. Fan Yingyuan, Laozi Daode jing guben jizhu, 2:16a (p. 46a), has 
spelled out the connections within this zhang clearly and explicitly in his 
commentary. His solutions for this piece of closed IPS have turned out 
to be exceedingly well founded. The structure of Laozi 44 contains one 
inversion abba. It is: 


a b (44.1, 44.2) 
c (44.3) 

a b (44.4, 44.4) 
b (44.5) 
a (44.5) 

a b (44.5, 44.5) 


Zhang 45 
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f° (Base text: Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 58.9) 
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(Base text: Wang Bi comm.: BR . . 
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TEAS; YEMETCAS. Support for KA: Wang Bi 
ESE B. 


comm.; F% -E Sf A; FRESE B. Var: ¢& for 7: EME A. Var: Qh for 4 yt: BS 
© Var.: #8 for BF: FR -E TE A. 4 Var: QI) for 4G: By EHE A. 
© Je for at (also in Fj HE A; Ye RE 7c A): Wang Bi comm., [i (HA Fe MC. 
fVar.: EC for fE—: FX . Support for 4£—: Parallel with Wang Bi on Laozi 45.1 


he Py i BRAS —&; Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 58. 


(i, quotes this Laozi passage wi 
” standard. However, fi) Fa ¥ 
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not to one’s “own’ 
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|} and Hatano Taro support 7E CG. 
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8 Var.: 4] for #7: FREE A. 

5 Var: Ai QUIN for KG a: FRESE A. BB ES B has a lacuna of seven characters 
for this item followed by #}. This means that it has a further four-character phrase here. 
Var: KB alt for Af a a: SUE B. 

iVar.: G for c: feEA. 

i Var.: 32 for PR: SG B; FEE B. Var.: @& for BR: FREE A. 

k Var.: He for He: ESE B. 'Var.: & for #: Shi B. 

™ Var: # for §: FE -E HE A. Var: 7 for Ht: 30/6 B. Var: WG for Hi: RAY 

"Var: 5 for #4: ESE A. 

° AG for 74: (HE EA; YE METAS. Support for #]: Wang Bi comm.: DUI HE ( Ally 
HRS XK FiEtH). Cf. Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 43.2, where LAI HEZ HALE BS ZA fea th 
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[It is the mark of] the Great Completion to be as if scattered. Its application 
does not wear it out. 


It completes in adjustment to the entities, and is not one single image. 
That is why [the text says it is] “as if scattered.” 


[It is the mark of | the Great Filling to be as if empty. Its use does not 
exhaust it. 


The Great Filling is utterly sufficient. It gives in adaptation to the entities, 
and there is none of them that it loves and respects [in particular]. That is 
why [the text says that it is] “as if empty.” 


[It is the mark of] the Great Straightening to be as if crooked. 


It straightens in adaptation to the entities, and its straightening does 
not go by one single [standard]. That is why [the text says it is] “as if 
crooked.” 


[It is the mark of] the Great Skillfulness to be as if clumsy. 


The Great Skillfulness adapts to That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is [of the 
entities] in order to complete artifacts, and it does not contrive special 
features. That is why [the text says that it is] “as if clumsy.” 


[It is the mark of] the Great Eloquence to be as if blurting out. 


The Great Eloquence speaks in adaptation to the entities, and there is 
nothing it makes up by itself. That is why [the text says it is] “as if blurt- 
ing out.” 


[From the way] in which 
bustling activity [ends up] 
maximizing cold calmness [ends up] maximizing 
heat 


[I] know that pure calmness 
is the correct regulator for All 
Under Heaven. 
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After the end of bustling activity 
cold will be at its maximum; being calm and without interfer- 
ence is the means to maximize 


heat. 


Extrapolating from this, 

I know that [as the text 
says] “[Only a ruler’s] pure 
calmness is the correct 
regulator for All Under 
Heaven.” 


Being calm keeps intact the true 
essence of entities. 


Bustling activity contra- 
venes the nature of entities.' 


That is why only [he who has 
achieved] pure calmness? will 
indeed attain the above “Great” 
[things and thus become the 
correct regulator for All Under 
Heaven]. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 45 
In his comments on Laozi 45.6, Wang Bi unfolds two phrases from the 
Laozi text on “movement” and “calmness” into a commentary structured 
in IPS. In the Laozi text itself, no interlocking elements occur. 


Zhang 46 
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(Base text: S234 A) 






































4 Var.: 4]l for Al: 428 4h A. Support for Hl: fe HA FE MC. 
> Var.: #§ for #E: {428 74 AX. Support for 3: PETRA XZ. 











©Var.: ll for £: EZRA. 
‘Var: K PAI ERAT RAE R LS for K FAA AUER EE 
ATIC Wale DA St: SCHR SG Lt BBE 35.21b7. 
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46.2 K PH ETS (Base text: 828 fy AS) 
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BAK HER MERA BOR HS EPS A (Base text: Sat ZA) 



























































46.3 SER AR TY AC HAR BALES BBP AS ORE Zt ER (Base 


46.1 


46.2 


46.3 











text: (HEE tH AX) 


When All Under Heaven has the Way, riding horses are kept back for 
[transporting] dung. 


When All Under Heaven has the Way, he [a Sage Ruler, as the Laozi 44.5 
says] “knows how to be satisfied [with what goods he has]” and “knows 
how to halt [the craving for ever greater fame],” and there is no striving 
for [things] outside but each and everyone just takes care of his internal 
matters. That is why [the text says] “riding horses would be kept back 
for” managing the dung on the fields! 


When All Under Heaven is without the Way, war horses are bred at the 
borders. 


[When] cravings and desires are without restraint, no one takes care of his 
internal matters, but each and everyone strives for [things] outside.'! That 
is why [the text says] “war horses are bred at the borders”! 


There is no greater crime than [as a ruler to show things that] may be de- 
sired.? [In particular,] there is no greater calamity than [a ruler who does] 
not to know how to be satisfied [and instead displays his wealth in material 
goods], and there is no greater disaster than [a ruler’s] desire to achieve 
[renown]. That is why the satisfaction of [a ruler] who knows how to be 
satisfied [provides] eternal satisfaction. 




















©Var.: K Fom.: FS Jf B. 
f Var: |S for Aj: Zk A. Var: f om.: BF Hf B. 
8 Var: ERATE A aK om.: be HY FE SC. Lu adds that a Heshang gong text had this 









































passage. All other members of Wang Bi’s textual family have the passage. Shima Kunio 
accepts it. Var: TEAK for BJ AK: BUR A. 

































































5 Var: ME for 4H: Bi ESE A. i Var.: FE for fs: Sp A. Passim. 
i Var.: H om.: $)5 A. K Var: ke for 2: OR A. 
'Var.: {@ for #3: BREE A. Var: It Et for Ff: SUR A. 
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Zhang 47 
47.1 ARH DARI BAR SEH DAR (Base text: Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 
54.7 (Fag) Ra DA FB (4 th), Re EXE A for second half) 
Am i F ee HK i Ee al * tee EH AE 
BRKSCA TE ZEA LMS He TS S BY DA eC oP tT 
RI tH (Base text: $2 9£ AS) 
47.2 He Hy Af Sie HL AA" (Base text: ti ME TCA) 
MEETS — MK ZS ae tH ZR LS] TZ BT 7 
FAL Z AS ZH Pe SAS FT a eK TH, (Basse text: GZ HR AX) 
47.3 ELLE AAT MAA SL (Base text: (128 74 A) 
DZ BSCE ANT TT A ae a HB TE ZT fT 
4% th (Base text: Ft A) 
47.4 AN" FS ii Be (Base text: (Hf 28 Fy AX 
@Var.: Hii for HH: BB -EHE A; BS ESE B. Support against ff: Wang Bi comm.: #4 
F, 
6 Var.: AJ DA for Dl: E28 EAS; YUE IC AS. Support for Li: Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 
54.7 LLFIK FE. 
© $8 for FAS (BEE BBS): Wang Bi comm.: Se hf; [2 (HA FE SC. Var.: i) for #4: Ww 
METTA. 
4 Var: Sef for fg: i422 Hy FE ve. 
© Var: FY LA for Dl: HA a AS YORE TCA. Support for Ll: analogy to LAFIK F. 
‘Var: bd for 4]: je esc A. 
8 Var.: Tf [Al bit for i EB IAl: He. BAX. Support for if EHF lA]: analogy to next phrase 
i LL. 
» Var: fA) for #8: 92 Z RA. 
‘Var: ff for i: FRE HE B. Var: 8% for ii: (28H AX. 
i Var. 33 for ie: EXE B. 
k Var: @ for if: FRESE B. Var: HH for i: (E2S AX. 
' Wang Bi’s commentary routinely translates ‘2 into /. Support for the reading of & 
is (E28 AN 
™ Var: & for All: zt A. 
"Var: #8 for A: ESE A. 
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BA 2 VEZ i CE ARO Ti EZ. BK 2. (Base text: Sat A) 





[Only when] not going out of [Only when] not peeping out of 
doors [into All Under Heaven the window [to Heavenly phe- 
one has something] by means of nomena one has something] by 
which to cognize All Under means of which to cognize the 
Heaven; Way of Heaven;} 

As processes have a principle, As things have a master, 


[as Confucius says in the 
Xici: “What is (everyone) in 
All Under Heaven thinking 
about and cogitating about?! 
In All Under Heaven” ] 


although the “roads [of thinking]” although the “thoughts” are 
are “manifold,” “what they lead “hundredfold,” “what they are 
to” is the “same [end]”; directed to” is “one.”? 

The ways have a Great Eternal. The ordering principles have a 


Great Purport.* 


[As the Laozi 14.4f says] 
“Holding [today] on to the 

Way of antiquity, it is possible 
[for a Sage Ruler] to regulate 
occurrences of the present,” 

and although one is living in 

the present time, “one [the Sage 
Ruler] has something by which 
to cognize the oldest beginning.” 
That is why [the text says] 


“[Only when] not going out of “[Only when] not peeping out 
doors” of the window” 


one is able to cognize [both 
All Under Heaven and the 
Way of Heaven]! 


while the further one ventures out, the less one cognizes. 


[This is so because] negativity [as the “principle” and “master” lies in the 
One, but would [if one ventures out] be searched for among the many. 
The Way is [,according to Laozi 14.1,] “that which [I] do not see if [I] 
look at it,” “that which [I] do not hear when listening for it,” and “that 
which [I] cannot grasp when reaching for it.” If one has cognized this 
[Way], there is no need to “go out of doors”; if one has not cognized this 
[Way], the further one ventures out, the more confused one gets. 


47.3 


47.4 
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That is why the Sage 


cognizes without going to gives [the correct] name to [the 

[the objects]. objects] without looking at 
[them]. 

He gets the end point of entities; He understands the principle of 

that is why even without “going entities; that is why, even “with- 

to” [them] it is possible for him out looking at [them],” it is 

“to cognize” [their] concerns. possible for him to give the 


[correct] “name” to the ordering 
principle of right and wrong. 


[In short,] without his acting [on 
them], he gets [them] completed.° 


As he is clear about the nature of 

the entities, he just goes by that 
[nature] and nothing more. That is 
why [, as the text says,] even “with- 
out his acting [on them,]” he has them 
become “complete” [themselves]! 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 47 

Laozi 47 is written in closed IPS. An analysis of the structure of this 
zhang is hampered by the fact that the terminology used in the two chains 
is not consistent. The terms zhu — and zong 5 appear in opposite places 
in Wang Bi on Laozi 49.5, which indicates that they are interchangeable. 
Thus the recurrence of zong in the commentary on Laozi 47.3 does not 
mean that this passage has to share the same references [“processes”] as 
the one above. In fact, I have grouped the second passage on the other 
side because of the term /i #1, “ordering principle.” This, however, leads 
to the next quandary. It is not clear whether the term da zhi K#X “Great 
Purport,” which appears on the right along with li, ## “ordering prin- 
ciple” in the commentary to 47.1, is the same as the simple zi #X in the 
commentary on 47.3, where it has to go to the left. I have been forced to 
read it in 47.3 as a general term, exchangeable with the gui {i of the Xici 
quoted in the commentary on Laozi 47.1. My [tentative] reading of the 
structure of Laozi 47 is: 


























a b (47.1, 47.1) 
c (47.2) 
a b (47.3, 47.3) 


c (47.4) 
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4m (Base text: Wang Bi on Laozi 20.1) 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PARE AT AE ae At (Base text: at AX) 
48.2 63°34 % ABS (Base text: Wang Bi on Laozi 20.1) 
FAK ie FEL (Base text: #4 7X) 
48.3 #2 GR DLE AS A SE EARS (Base text: (2875 AS) 
FSS FR ATE 6S To SR TAS FS th (Base text: S834 A) 
48.4 HBS Fa LIEB (Base text: Wang Bi on Laozi 57.1) 
8) 7 Ath (Base text: Sit AX) 
48.5 HA 34" (Base text: Wang Bi on Laozi 57.1) 
Cie th (Base text: Bat A) 
48.6 LAKE DLV FR? (Base text: Wang Bi on Laozi 57.1) 
KMATH (Base text: 4 Ft A) 
‘Var: fF om.: Zh /F B. > Var.: [H] for FS: FRE HE B. 
© Var.: & for #8: Fi EH B. Passim in this zhang. Var.: & for $8: 9G B. Passim in this 
zhang. 
4 Var: BY for M: ZG B. Var: G for M: ESE B. 
© Var: Z om.: F/G B; ESE B. fVar.: fS om.: SiG B. 
8 Var: £3 th for FS: SU B. » Var: [fi for Hil: 35 Bs HE, AACE. 
‘Var: tH om.: HYS# fe. 
i Var: HEQK for H: (HAS TH AL. Var: Ke for Hi: WERE ITA. 
K Var: OP for HM: WK TCA. 
'Var.: tH for 4: FEE A. Var: Hf om.: BE HE B. 
™ Var.: tH for LD: BEE A; BEE B. 
"Var: St for 3: HEHE B. °Var: M om.: YEE ITA. 
PEER for KP: HAGA (BEE B: KOO). Var: & om.: YE RETTA. 
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48.1 [A ruler] who is in favor of study everyday has more. 


He makes efforts and desires to enhance his capabilities and increase his 
learning. 


48.2 [A ruler] who is in favor of the Way everyday reduces more. 
He makes efforts and desires to revert to emptiness and negativity. 


48.3 He reduces and reduces again until he gets to non-interference. [Only 
when] non-interference [is achieved], then nothing will remain undone. 


As long as there is interference, there will be some things that are missed. 
That is why the text says “[only when] non-interference [is achieved],” 
then indeed will there be “nothing” that is “not done.” 


48.4 His getting hold of All Under Heaven is due to [his] eternally not engaging 
in [government] activity. 


[That is,] in his activities he eternally goes by [the nature of entities].' 
48.5 Once it would come to his engaging in [government] affairs, 

That is, once he himself would create [such government action]. 
48.6 he would also not qualify for getting hold of All Under Heaven. 


That is, he would have lost the root that holds [everything] together. 


Zhang 49 
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AJ tt, (Base text: S22 2X) 
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49.2 SHES RBEE IBZ (Base text: (HEH A) 
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‘Var: {8 for 3: Es B. 

‘Var: @ for #E: FE HE B. 

Var: 2b for ib: By-E ME A: BoE HE B; YU ME TCA. Support against Z: Wang Bi on 
Laozi 54.6 LR PARED BK Pie. 

4 Var: & om.: BE sf A. 


© Var.: & om.: Fi EXE A. 
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49.3 ii' 22 B® (Base text: (UME TEA) 
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49.4 (28 B22 Mas EME Zi BRA ZER FF RRO BBR PIED 
B Aeaeite’ HA AB’ (Base text: (EIA) 
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AA (Base text: Saf 2) 


49.5 HE) #54% 2" (Base text: {UE ICA) 
































“2 (BEE AUT TT FG AB Bt HH we fi BA CE AR RE BBE BE 
AR ZAAM ZHAN KARA A EE A BY Se 
FE" UA AS PR eS Si Ew SE TTT SEP SM td 9 — 
CE ZB ak DAB SS ny On eA BE ZA fis PT eS 
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(HEE ATS HARARE AA BE AA BARS ATO 
VEAP a HE BS 2a IAS ES A rfl i SP si AEA 
SIP Oe th i A A at 9 A 
H alee ay fe etuaa tere AAERE FS ¢ Balk 
ALES Pre LE ZS PAS DE KR RUD Fa iS BRAT 
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Var: (& for (#: {428 4 AX. Support for f#: Although both % + #£ have a lacuna here, 
F& EH B has the subsequent passage about {=, and there writes (#{z. 

















































































































8 Var: tH for 2: Bi EHF B. 5 Var: & om.: & EHE B. 
i Var: & om.: ESE B. i Var: ( for 2: (HAS EA. 
k Var: th, for @: ESE A. BB ESE B. 






































'Var: K Pte for KF: BEE B. 

™ Var.: (1G for Wa: HEHE A. Var.: AKAK for HB: HEHE B. 

"'Var.: THU for jit: (E28 ae 
ff A. j 
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F5 confirmed by Wang Bi on Laozi 49.5. 
































P Var: Je for YEE: FB EHE A. 

«EAS for HE (also in (428 4 AX): Wang Bicomm.: FES SIEHRAAB; % 
HE A. 

"FRZ for KZ (also in (HZ HAS and (HY FE SZ): Wang Bi comm.: HFK Z iil 
Support for f%/Z: |e HA FZ MX mentions one manuscript that read f%/Z. 

° HE for HEF: BAER. 'WVar.: HE for Fe: BREA. 
"Var: . 
Y Var: HE AA Ae HE for FH: 
W Var.: 9S for %: S2F£ A. 
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eS Se tH A PS SE (ESR AT OS OE I A 
Be AME 2 EAT BE If BS AAAS ae HP BEA AIA Se 
aS HAMATA TEMA RER RAR ES RZME (Base text: 
i Z RA) 








As a Sage [I am] without a 


permanent heart [of my own]. 


The hearts of the Hundred 


Families [I] take as [my] heart. 


[That is,] in [my] activities [I] 
eternally go by [the nature of 
entities].1 


Of the good ones I make good 
[use], and of the not good ones I 
also make good [use]. 


[That is,] with each I proceed 

in accordance with its usefulness 
so that good [elements] are not 
lost. 


[Thus] [I] attain [the best use] of 
goodness. 


[According to Laozi 27.5, “the 

Sage is constantly good at saving 
other people and for this reason] 
there is no rejecting other people 


[by him].”? 


Those who are trustworthy, 

I trust. Those who are not 
trustworthy I also trust. [Thus 
T] attain [maximum] trust- 
worthiness. 


[As a] Sage, [I am] in [my 


existence] in All Under Heaven 
sometimes this, sometimes the 


other way. [I am] All Under 
Heaven’s diffuse heart. 

[As a consequence,] the 
Hundred Families all make 
the best of their ears and eyes, 








*Var.: G for #: HzEA. 
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[This means] everyone makes 
use of his intelligence. 


[while I, the] Sage, make all 
of them into infants. 


[That is to say I] get them all 

to be in harmony and without 
desires like infants.? As it is a fact 
[, according to the Xici 8.9.b3ff.] 
that “Heaven and Earth establish 
the positions [of entities], and 

[that I,] the Sage, complete the[ir] 
capabilities [so that each gets its 
place]; that other people [I] con- 
sult, the spirits [I] consult [in any 
endeavor], to the Hundred Families 
[I] give [their] capabilities”;* to 
those who are capable, [I] give 
[their capabilities]; those qualified, 
I will take [for officials]. If the 
capabilities [of the former] are 
great, they will be great [but I will 
not honor or flatter them]. If the 
qualifications [of the latter] are 
eminent, they will be eminent [but 
I will not emulate and prefer them]. 
[Thus] things will have their principle, 
and affairs will have their master 
[without anything being distorted].° 
Once that is the case, it is possible 
for [me, the Sage Ruler,] 


to let the pearl strings of [my] mian to let the yellow pillows stuff 
hat obscure [my] eyes without fear [my] ears without concern about 
of being deceived; slanderous comments.® 


Furthermore, what is the purpose of 
[the ruler’s] exerting the intelligence 
of his single body to spy out the 
sentiments of the Hundred Families? 
It is a fact that, if 


I were to spy out other entities by I were to spy out other entities 
means of [my] insight, the other by means of [my] distrust [of 
entities would compete with me them], the other entities would 
by reacting to this with their own compete with me by recipro- 
insight. cating with their own distrust 


[of me]. 
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It is a fact that the minds of 
[people in] All Under Heaven 
are not necessarily [all] in 
agreement [with the ruler]. 

But if in their reactions [to me] 
they do not dare to differ [from 
me because of the pervasiveness 
of my security network], this 
would mean that no one would 
be willing to make use of his 
[own natural] feelings. Truly 
indeed! Among the things causing 
great damage, none is greater 
than [a ruler’s] making use of his 
intelligence! It is a fact |, as the 
Huainanzi 14.138.9 ff. says,] 


that, “if [I] were to 


rely on [my] knowledge, the 
others would litigate against 
[me].” 


As [my own] knowledge does 
not surpass that of [the multitude 
of] others, I am lost once I take a 
stand in litigation [with them].* 


rely on [my] physical strength, 
the others would fight against 
[me].”” 


As [my own] physical strength 
does not surpass that of [the 
multitude] of others, I am in 
danger once I take a stand on 
the battlefield [against them]. 


[Under these conditions] it 
is not possible anymore [for 
me] to prevent others from 


using their 


knowledge and 
on me.? 


physical strength 


Things being thus, [I] myself 
am alone in confronting the 
others as enemies, but the others 
confront me in their millions as 
an enemy. Were [I] indeed 


to multiply the mesh of laws 
for them, 


to block their byways and 


to make the punishments for 
them more vexatious, 


to attack their hideouts, 


the ten thousand kinds of 
entities would lose their 
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That-which-is-of-itself-what-it- 

is, and the Hundred Families 

would lose their hands and feet 
[through physical punishment]; [in 
short, as the Zhuangzi, 25/10/35ff. 
says of the consequences of the ruler’s 
cherishing knowledge,] “the birds 
would be in turmoil above,” and “the 
fishes would be in turmoil” below." 
That is why [the text says “as a] 

Sage [I am] in [my existence] in All 
Under Heaven sometimes this, some- 
times the other way,” [that is, my] 
heart has no [constant] master; and 
“{I am] All Under Heaven’s diffuse 
heart,” [i.e., my] intentions have 
nothing they “prefer” or “disdain” 

[, as Confucius says in Lunyu 4.10 
about the attitude of the Gentleman 
towards All Under Heaven]." 


As there definitely is nothing that As there definitely is nothing [I] 
[I] spy out [with my insight], what go after [with distrust], against 
should the Hundred Families what should the Hundred 
evade? Families reciprocate? ? 


As [the Hundred Families] 


do not evade [me by using their do not reciprocate [against me 
own insight], by means of their own distrust], 


there will be none among them 
who does not make use of his 
[natural] feelings. Not one will 
discard what he is capable of and 
do what he is not capable of, dis- 
card what he excels in and do what 
he cannot handle. When things 
are this way, those who speak 
will speak about [things] they 
know, and those who act will do 
[things] they are capable of, [in 
short,] each one in the “Hundred 
Families will make the best of 
his ears and eyes” while I [, the 
Sage,] will “make all of them 
into infants,” and that is all. 


50.1 


50.2 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 49 
Laozi 49 is written with the formal elements of closed IPS; the links 
between the treatment of the good ones and the trustworthy ones, on the 
one hand, and the Sage’s role in the world, on the other hand, are not 
immediately visible. The parallel structure, however, mandates that there 
should be such links, and Wang Bi’s commentary brings them out. The 
structure of the zhang is: 


c (49.1) 
a b (49.2, 49.3, 49.4) 
a b (49.4, 49.4) 

c (49.4) 

c (49.5) 
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tHE ASE (Base text: {8138 Th AS) 
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4 2H A SIZ ETS SP RSE EN 2 EI FS RA 
He DAE ZB tS lS ae EE TT A ood ae 
4Var.: X for A: Fy EXE B. 
6 Var: If] om.: Yee 7c AS. Support for fff: Wang Bi comm.: +7+}A =H MRA 
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©Var.: Z om.: FRESE A; FRESE B. 
4 Var.: [ff om.: Bj -E Hf A; BB EE B. 


9) 
© &) for By By: TRE TCA; BE HE A and &&% HE B both have single verbs here. Var.: i] 
for By: FR -E YE A. Var.: ff for By: BE YE B. 


£ Var: €§ om.: WU ETC 
















































































































































































; 8 Var: Z for Jf: Fy -E SE A; ESE B. 
bVar: Heth for ik: KAEHE A; ESE B. Var: && for He: YE METLA. 
'Var.: Z)% om.: FEE A; BS Est B. 
i Var.: tH om.: FE HE B. k Var: #4 for fig: FR -EHE A; EE B. 
'Var.: (% for ke: FE 
™ Var.: AY for 38: FR ESE B. 

"Var: % for Fl: BE SE A. Var: & for 5d: Fi ESE B. Passim. 
for FR: Ese B. 
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+= f8B +76 =D NESE ZH BS BE ZI BEE 
ZAR A = EE fd ER A Eo BE SP BE HE 
BE BO Seth as ZB REP RAR ZS RET MARX 
SBE FS EL) pe RE TP EC FAR KBE SS tH ay EH 
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fie Be fill FS AS re TY a dae FS AE EH Se PA Ti 8 MAE HS 
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50.2 














JEMEZ AE ay AB LI 
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Ding 


(Pair of opposites 1: Life vs. Death) 


[They] 


come forth into life [but] 


life but 


EAA LIAR aE Ba AEE A 
lit (sz (Base text: # 

















enter into death. 


[This means, they] 
come forth into the realm of 


enter into the realm of death. 


[It is a fact that] 


three out of ten are 


followers of life 


and 


three out of ten are followers of 


death.! 


But why is it that the people 
who make much of life but none- 
theless in all their actions go to 

















P Var.: Hit for HE: FRE HE A. 











9 Sit for 44: PEREHY REC; YEMETCAS. Var: & for fii: IS EHE A. 












































EXE A; FRESE B. 











'Var.: m& for JI: Fd 





°Var.: ak for Ath: YE 





UME TCA. 








"Var: IK-+-4} for +470: FEZ RA. 


v #¢ for 4 (also in We.Z RA): Wang Bi on Laozi 16.13 Fe 5a HEP Ee LT He AE A 
4 L$ J). The dif seems to have come from a textual tradition of the Laozi text reading fz 
fe Ft $4 EL JIL; according to Lu Deming, however, Wang Bi’s Laozi read $f. 






































w fal for (Aj: He. Z RAR. 
*Var.: ALAC for yc Wel: fa (HA FZ SC. Support for {yc 44: parallelism with [EH6. 


Y Var.: BE for #2: [#2 HA FE we. 


























aa JE for #6: tk ZF 
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* TM for i: MEE BARE SZ. 


«> a} & for &: Wagner based on parallel with 4 J 40. 
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the realm of death also number 
three out of ten?? Because they 
make too much of life! 


[Pair of opposites 2: Noxious animals vs. harmful arms] 


One hears it [said] that he who 
is good at holding on to life 


will neither hit upon rhinoceros will not suffer from [enemy] 
nor tiger when traveling over weapons when going into 
land, battle, 

[because] 


a rhinoceros would not find a 

place [on him] to thrust its horn, 

and a tiger would not find a place 

[on him] to set its claws; a weapon would not find a place 


[Pair of opposites 1] 


[on him] to insert its blade. 


Why is this so? Because such 
a one is [in] a realm without death. 


“Three out of ten” is as if 
[the text] said “there are 
three parts out of ten parts.” 


Of those who seize the way Of those who seize the way of 
of their being alive, [that is] death, [that is] utterly complete 
utterly complete the ultimate the ultimate of death, there also 
of life, there are three out of ten; are three out of ten; 


[Pair of opposites 2] 


30 6 


but “people’s” “making too 
much of life” instead prompts 
them [to] go to the realm where 
there is no life. 


“He who is good at holding 

on to life” [as mentioned in 

the text] does not take life for 
[that which keeps up] life, and 
that is why |,as the text says,] 

he “is in a realm without death.” 


Among the instruments inflicting 
harm, there are none worse than 
swords and lances. 
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Among the wild animals 
inflicting harm, there are none 
worse than rhinoceroses and 
tigers 


so that he who [is able] to 
make 


the swords and lances “find no 
place [on him] to insert their” 
points and “blades,” 


the rhinoceroses and tigers find 
“no place [on him] to thrust” 
their horns and claws 


is truly the one who does 

not bind his person through 
desires. What realm of death 
could there be for him? It is a 


fact that 
for a sea turtle and an eel [even] for an eagle and a hawk [even] a 
a deep abyss is shallow, and they mountain is low, and they perch 
dig their nests there. their nests on top of it. 


[As] the stringed arrows cannot 
reach [the eagle and the hawk 
up there] 


[As] the nets and fishtraps 
cannot get [to the sea turtle 
and eel down there] 


one may say that they dwell in 
a “realm without death.”*> But 
isn’t it due to their making too 
much of life if suddenly through 
sweet bait they enter into the 
realm where there is no life? 


That is why [only] entities 
which do not become separated which do not pollute their true 
from their root through cravings essence through desires 
cannot be hurt even when 
“going into battle.” 


cannot run into adversity even 
when “traveling over land.” 


[Then only] it is possible for them 
to imitate the infant [who in Laozi 
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55.1 is the model for “him who 
carries the fullness of capacity in 
himself” and who “will not be 
stung by wasps and vipers, nor 
attacked by wild beasts and birds 
of prey” because, as Wang Bi 
explains in the commentary, “it is 
without cravings and without 
desires and [thus] will not offend 
the multitude of other entities”] and 
hold credibility in high regard.* 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 50 
Laozi 50 consists of two sections, both written in open IPS. The first 
section has the structure: 


a b (50.1) 

a b (50.2, 50.2) 
c (50.2) 

The second has the structure: 

c (50.2) 

a b (50.2, 50.2) 

a b (50.2, 50.2) 
c (50.2) 


Both operate with independent pairs of opposites. 
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‘Var: Zit for Z: BEE A. bVarn: Zz 
°Var.: as for A: EYE A; BEM B. 
4 EX) for FA: fi 28 BF on the basis of Wang Bi’s next phrase "EAI THERESE 


© {§ for 44: Wagner on the basis of parallel with ME) th. 








for Z: Fas A; ESE B. 
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Be SL Fit DAE a et ES SR HS th HE 
if fk 7K E38 1 EL RS BS (Base text: ae 
51.2 ELL WEA BiH SE (Base text: (2TH A) 
wa Pa th ey PAS tT AR ZA RY 
ANBAR HE til! (Base text: HZ RA) 
1382 ALY RAZR Te AR MME ZE CRE ZEZHeZ 


AZ eZ. (Base text: {UE ICA) 

























































































































































































SHRABEE’ REE... SSR RGHBR’ (Base 
text: 7) 22 the for first half, 42#£ AX for the second) 
‘Var: GAT HAS om.: at A. 8 Var: €& for @: RHA. 
4 Var.: 34 for ff: 4236 2X; support for ff: De Ra BARS. 
'Var.: HEA om.: ESE A; BEN B. 
i Var: .Z om.: Ket A. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































k i for BCA: 422+ A. Support against A: in Wang Bi, the formula #{H always in- 
troduces a verbatim quotation from the Laozi. What follows is no quotation. 

"HZ EMER E KZA AE RHE for HZ 5 ERK All 
AEASIIAR Ht tH (also in SEE 2): Ba BE. 

™ Var: @t for @: Est B. "Var: Ett for &: KE HE A; BEE B. 

° Var: EY for f: BEE A. Var: Eth for BF: Fa EXE B. 

P Var.: fH for #4: FRE HE A; BRE HE B. 

9 Var: AA th for AA: BEE A; EME B. 

"Var: Hi om.: FE se A; FES B. 

° for B: BEE A; BE B; (HAA. 

‘Var: (24 Z for GZ: (AAA. Support for omission of (4: Ese A; HEHE B; 
argumentation in Wang Bi on Laozi 1.2, where both parts of the ontogenetic process are 
ascribed to the Dao, and no mention is made of (f#: JLA a FERRIC EY ZIBB 
PZGREABAA ZHAI TZEZRERA SURES KEY. 

"Var: 3& for E ue A. 

Var: #2 (8 Z for BZ eZ: EME B. Support for #: quotation in Xu Jian, Chuxue 

















ji 9.206 (ZB BL FEZ) with Wang Bi commentary. From this, it is evident that early 
Tang texts had #% in the Wang Bi Laozi edition. 
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#44 for #4 (in both 





. ae oo Ie 
commentary in Xu Jian, Chuxue ji 9.206, and SC 32 Bl Hat 








qa 





#EAS and HZ & AS): Quotation of Wang Bi 





Le 3 As 2s y 


at am a2 es CE 54.16a4. 








* Var: # for 4: HZ RA. Support for |: quotation in Xu Jian, Chuxue ji 9.206, 


and SC x8 2 SF Ea BE at at RE 





E 54.1644. 


Y Var.: R& for pE: (eH FE. 
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51.4 4 iA A EB I A” (Base text: {28 4 A) 
EAS) 














Fa im 4A (Base text: 43 
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51.5 Eifi RS! E28" KS (Base text: (428 Hf 
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ye i ARR Et SK ty (Base text: FE AX) 




















What they get is that it nourishes 
them: 


51.1 The Way generates them. 


As situations it has 
them fully develop.! 


As entities it [the 
Way] lets them 
assume form. 


Once entities are 
created, they are nourished. 
Once they are 
nourished, they 


assume form. 


Once they have 
assumed form, they 


fully develop. 


What is it that attains to be 
nourished? [Their] Capacity. 


On the basis of what are 
they created? [On the basis 
of] the Way. 


Going by what 
does it [the Way] 
let them assume 
form? [Going by 
their nature as] 
entities. 

It is because it [the 
Way] only goes by 
[the nature of the 
entities and does 


What does it [the 
Way] cause to fully 
develop? Situations. 


It is because it [the 
Way] only causes 

[situations] to fully 
develop, [but does 


not do the developing 
itself] that there is no 
entity that does not 
fully develop. 


not impose itself] 
that it is able [to 
manage] that there 
is no entity that 
does not assume 
form. 


















































Var: #6 th, for AS: FE HE A. 
ty for A342: FE HE B. 


for #4: 











7 Var.: #84 tH for AA: FR EHE A. 
> Var: Zé tH for BAe: HEME A. Var: #532 
Var: Ik for : EWE A. ad Var: 
¢ Var: & for i: if Z RA. Var: Wad ZK om. HR ZRA. 




































































































































































51.2 


51.3 
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that by which enti- 
ties are generated 


Generally speaking, 


that by which 
achievements are 
brought about 


have something that is 

the base [for them]. As 

they have something that 

is the base for them, there 

is none of them that is not 
based on the Way. That is 
why, if one carries the extra- 
polation from them [the 
entities and the situations] 
to the extreme, one also will 
arrive at the Way. Depending 
on what [in particular] it 
[the Way] is [seen as] being 
the basis for, there will 
[accordingly] be different 
designations [for that by 
which the ten thousand 
kinds of entities are.]* 


That is why there is none 
among the ten thousand 
kinds of entities that does not 


honor the Way and 


The Way is that which is the basis 
for the [ten thousand kinds of] 


entities.> 


It is on the basis of the [former 
that they] indeed receive [the 
latter];> that is why they cannot 
but “honor” [the Way]. 


The honoring of the and 
Way 


value the receipt/capacity. 


Receipt/capacity is that which 
the [ten thousand kinds of] 


entities receive[from the Way].* 


Losing [their receipt/capacity] 
will hurt them; that is why they 
cannot but “value” [the Capacity 
they receive]. 


the valuing of the capacity, 


continuously [comes out] of [the 
entities’] That-which-is-of-itself- 
what-it-is, without anyone’s order. 
That is why the Way 


generates them [the ten thousand 
entities | and 


nourishes them: 


51.4 


51.5 
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[But if], while they [the entities] 
come alive, it [the Way] has no 
[specific effort on its side] 
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it lets them grow and nurtures 
them, specifies them and com- 
pletes them, protects and covers 
them;° 


. “specifies them” means it 
groups their shapes; “completes 
them” means it perfects their 
substance. ... Each [one of the 
entities] attains its [the Way’s] 
protection without its doing 
damage to their substance. 


[and if], while they [the entities] 
act, it [the Way] does not make 
[the entities] dependent,’ 


[That is] if while they proceed, it [the Way] has no [specific effort on its 


side].8 


[if, in short,] while they grow [it] 
does not lord it over them, this 
is called the Capacity [coming 
from] That-which-is-Dark.” 


That [the entities] have [their] 
receipt/capacity but do not know 
its master [on the basis of whom 
they attain it] is [because] it 
[their receipt/capacity] comes 
forth out of the Recondite. 

That is why [the text] speaks 

of it as of the Capacity’s [coming 
from] That-which-is-Dark.”? 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 51 
Laozi 51 is written mostly in open IPS. In 51.4, the link is made by 
recourse to parallel formulae elsewhere where the links are explicit. The 


zhang has the following structure: 


a b 
b1 
b2 
¢ 
a b 


(51.1, 51.1) 
(51.1) 
(51.1) 
(51.2) 
(51.2, 51.2) 
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a b (51.3, 51.3) 
c (51.3) 
a b (51.3, 51.3) 
a b (51.4) 
c (51.5) 


Zhang 52 

















52.1 KR FARAH LAE FEE (Base text: (28 A) 
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ih 2 ABBE RAK PS IBHI ALLS RK FER? (Base text: #4 
A) 

































































52.2 PR (EEL AE DI FA SPS RGA (Base text: (HE Hy AK) 





























BEAN FAR LAR DL ARAB BAK DSR th (Base text: S234 
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52.3 HEH Se PARLEY (Base text: (A128 A) 
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oF EEA 














Bx.Z. Pr ft (Base text: 42 








t AX ) 
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52.4 ' A Sh! (Base text: Wang Bi, comm.) 























TK RE | AR (Base text: $87: AX) 





















































4 Var.: BT om.: ESE A; EE B; YEE IC AS. Support for BJ: Wang Bi comm.: Fill a] 
LARBK FEE. 

5 Var.: The entire comment is omitted in the #2 2 RA. 

© Var.: BE for Be: FRESE A. 

4 Var.: PRA EF om.: HEHE A. 

© Var.: 92 for 12: VERE TCA. 

f Var: (@ for 94: FR ESE B. 

8 Var: EY for 6t: FR ESE A. Var.: tt for St: FR EXE B. 

h Var: PAELPY FEES for BEG PA ALP: SBE B. 

i Var: & for &: ESE B. 

i Var.: 88 for Sy: FeEHE A; EME B. 
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52.5 BASE Gt yen 


$2.6 B/\\E 


52.7 


52.8 (3 it EL 


52.9 Hf 


52.1 


52.2 









































AN Pa ERM we 
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KBAR (Base text: (E28 AX) 











TCHHE IRS Er FS 


kc (Base text: 





‘I 








Fi (Base text: (828 ry Ac) 
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Pa ZUR EKRATH 


HA (Base text: 82 


HAP SS th (Base text: 


hi Fe: 2 BE EE (Base text: 


2.uf tH (Base text: 
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¥é (Base text: (8138 hy AX) 





Fe xk° (Base text: eZ RA) 





AX) 


4 3: 


AS AL 























Rr A) 





fe 





at 


Jy BA SF a 7 a 





fe 
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FAs HR (Base text: 





As All Under Heaven has a beginning, this may [also] be taken for All 
Under Heaven’s mother. 


Being good at beginning it [All Under Heaven], it will consequently [also] 
be good at maintaining and nourishing it. That is why [the text says] “As 
All Under Heaven has a beginning, this [beginning],” as a consequence, 


“may [also] be taken for All Under Heaven’s mother. 


391 


Once [a ruler] has gotten hold of its [All Under Heaven’s] mother by way 
of understanding its [the mother’s] offspring [= All Under Heaven], and if, 




















k Var: #& for BA: F 








fe A; RE HE B; 20/5 B. 


















































'Var.: FY for 6t: F 











HE A. Var.: Ht for St: F 
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™ Var: 7 for We: B 
































"Var.: ie for Re: F 
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P DLBA for AA: Wagner. The phrase here, 78 LLAA 














f£ B. 






































° Var.: 2K om. 


te B. 
fe B. Var: #€ for 4: SE B. 
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OR 





at A. 





(4, takes up a formula which Wang 


















































Bi mentions several times; cf. LAH4284] in Wang Bi on Laozi 49.5 or 47 fii AHA DR a 
in Wang Bi on Laozi 18.2. These parallels prompt the insertion of the LA. 
9 Var: Hf for #: FR EWE A. "Var: 4 for WL: FB EHE A; FR EME B. 




















52.3 


52.4 


52.5 


52.6 


52.7 


52.8 


52.9 
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once having understood its [the mother’s] offspring, he in turn will keep to 
its [All Under Heaven’s] mother, he will not be in danger all his life. 


“Mother” is [the same as] “root.” The “offspring” are the stem and 
branches.” He gets hold of the root by way of understanding the stem and 
branches [springing from it], and does not [then] discard the root in order 
to go after the stem and branches. 


If he stuffs its [All Under Heaven’s] openings and blocks its doors, 


“Openings” are the basis from which desires for action arise. “Doors” 
are the basis on which desires for action are pursued. 


he will [even] to the end of his life not [have to] toil. 


There will be no actions [to take care of,] and he [can] be eternally with- 
drawn. That is why [the text says,] “he will to the end his life not [have 
to] toil”! 


If he [the ruler] opens its [All Under Heaven’s] openings and manages its 
[All Under Heaven’s] actions, he will [even] to the end of his life never be 
saved [from toil and danger]. 


If he does not block its [All Under Heaven’s] source [of desire for action], 
but manages its [All Under Heaven’s] actions, that is why [,as the text 
says,] even “to the end of his life he will never be saved”! 


[For a ruler] to manifest smallness means being enlightened.‘ 
[For a ruler] to hold on to [his] being weak means being overpowering. 


[A ruler’s] achievements of acting and ordering do not consist in [act- 
ing] great. Showing off being great is not being enlightened, “to manifest 
smallness is,” in fact, “being enlightened.” [For a ruler] to hold on to 
being overpowering is not being overpowering, “to hold on to [his] being 
weak is,” in fact, “being overpowering.” 


If he [the ruler] makes use of his enlightenment 


[That is, if he] makes shine forth the Way in order to dispel the errors of 
the people 


and withdraws his intelligence, 
[That is, if he] does not use [his] intelligence to spy [on other entities],* 


he does not attract disaster to himself. This I call ‘being in agreement with 
the Eternal.’ 


[That is, with] the Eternal of the Way [mentioned in Laozi 32.1]. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































298 A Chinese Reading of the Daodejing 
Zhang 53 
53.1 RAR AA (TP ATE Hl EE (Base text: META) 
SAR UNABRATAIUP RA PR e Rt (Base text: it 
45) 
53.2 Ai# ER i EWE" (Base text: Wang Bi comm.) 
ACSA IEP Ti ER 8 fd Ti A I I A HS DE 
IF i A AE bE RM RAF (& (Base text: $2 7£ A) 
53.3 HAGE (Base text: Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 53.4) 
iH eth BR Ae th (Base text: Bat A) 
53.4 HERE TEI (Base text: Wang Bi comm.) 
af) EER HEE ERP SR Eth (Base text: 2 A) 
53.5 HR SCR AE Bll BUR Le ES OR LER Se FESS HR (Base text: 43 
A) 
4 Var: $2 for fA: FR EHE A. Var: A om. Ef B. 
’ Var: tH for 4: FEE A. 
© Var.: ME for WE: (ARZS A AK. 4 Var: {th for fii: FE HE B. 
© Var: f§Z for fH: EZRA. 
§ Var.: (8 for Fi: EECA. 
® Var: Ege for R: EHE A; BE HE B; YUE TCA. 
4 Var.: fi for (: FR -EHE A. Var.: (f% for &: FR -E HE B. Support for (&: (2 (EAA FE. 
'Var.: % om.: EZRA. 
TIER for Fk: (28 HHH RE SC. 
k Var: BR om.: EH B. 'Var.: (i 4 for &: EM B. 
™ Var.: A character with a % radical to the left for 4: 5 = HE B. 
"Var.: = om.: Ye EFC AX. Support for the repetition of 44: bE HHH FE XZ; the size of 
the lacuna in both §% FE #ff A and FE Hf 
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my 


B suggests that both also repeated #7, although 


again Gao Ming sees the lacuna as smaller than the Mawangdui Hanmu boshu zhengli 


xiaozu. 


53.1 


53.2 


53.3 


53.4 
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UPOAR LAS TES FL tt A A sd AS 
75 (Hh BCPR JES LARA JE eS th (Base text: $2 i£ A) 
























































If I [as a Sage Ruler] were [able] to reduce to insignificance [AI] Under 
Heaven’s] having knowledge, and have [it] march on the Great Way, [the] 
only [thing I] would [then] be worried about would be that [I] might [still] 
interfere [with it].! 


This means: Assuming it would be possible for me to curb [All Under 

Heaven’s] having knowledge and to make the Great Way prevalent in All 
Under Heaven, [the] only [thing I] would [then] be worried about would 
be that [I] might [still] interfere with it [All Under Heaven] and act on it. 


[I say this in view of the fact that] the Great Way [,true,] is very smooth, 
but the people [still] love the bypaths.* 


This means: The Great Way is vast in its correctness and smoothness, but 
the people nonetheless reject it and do not abide by it. They rather follow 
the heterodox bypaths, and how much more [would they do this] were 

[I] in turn to interfere [with them] and to act on [them], thereby blocking 

the midst of the Great Way! That is why [the text] says: “The Great Way 

[,true,] is very smooth, but the people [still] love the bypaths”! 


If the court is very much tidied up, 
The “court” is the [ruler’s] palace. “Tidied up” means well cleaned, 
the fields will be full of weeds, and the granaries will be utterly empty. 


As the consequence of the court’s being very much tidied up, the fields 
will be full of weeds, and the granaries will be utterly empty. [I] take care 
of one [thing, that is, having my court much tidied up], and the multitude 
of damaging effects ensues. 





DES E Z PTH: Wagner. Var: BSH TRUS Z om.: RZ RA. All scholars 
agree that the transmitted text needs emendation. The only significant variant is in the 
E text, which reads {i Hil 4s tt #4 hi #8 DAIS 6 bas tS fl BS 3 ZA Zt. Lou 
Yulie suggests the following emendation FPA STR SZES Hh BML 
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oF HAN Fes tts int AS DAES FU for #3 AN DSS ee ET 









































































































































GH Z #8 (7th. The evident weakness of this is that it operates with three sentences not 


grounded in the terminology and structure of the main text, and that, by leaving the #4 in 
the first position, it eliminates the parallelism of the patterned dress and sharp sword as a 
sign of high rank, and of drink, food, and wealth as a sign of material wealth in the text, 
there directly linked to two terms, not three, namely, “robbery” and “bragging” %& and 
2. [have made use of the 23 tradition by using the gui # as a parallel to the wu ¥ in 
the first phrase here, and I have supplemented the equivalent of #5 ll ¥ tH, in the end of the 


second sentence as #4 ll tH. 























» 23 for #3: 1.2 RA. Support for 4: LEAH XZ. 
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53.5 If [people] will 


consequence, | 


wear patterned and embroidered 
dresses, and carry sharp swords at 
their sides, 


these are called 


[empty] bragging. 


These truly are 
with the Way!? 


of the Daodejing 


[,asa 


gorge themselves with drink and 
food, and have goods and 
wealth in excess, 


robbery and 


at variance 


Generally speaking, 


If [people are] in an honored 
[position], but have not gotten it by 
means of the Way, [they] have 
usurped the position. If [they] have 
usurped the position, [their being 
in it] is [empty] bragging. 


That is why [th 


“at variance wi 


if things are not gotten [by the 
people] by means of the Way, 
they [have] all [been gotten] 
[through] heterodox [means]. If 
they [have been gotten through] 
heterodox [means,] then that is 
robbery. 


e text] stresses 
th the Way” 


to make clear that everything 
that is at variance with the 
Way is [merely] 


[empty] bragging. 


robbery and 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 53 


The text is written in sequential 


order until the end, where a short 


passage in IPS based on the terms robbery and bragging occurs. The overall 


structure is thus: 


(53.1) 
(53.2) 
(53.3, 53.4) 
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c (53.5) 

a b (53.5, 53.5) 
b (53.5) 
a (53.5) 
c (53.5) 


Zhang 54 














54.1 REG AK (Base text: (FZE AX) 



































fei] ELAR ITT eS LR A (Base text: S29£ AX) 











54.2 Ha HAIR? (Base text: (2B TH A) 























AGS & FEEL PR BE CA Ait ti (Base text: S23£ A) 


























54.3 FERIMSEIEA BE (Base text: [EE HE B) 

















FAS CS DAAC A AN (Base text: Seat A) 


ub 


























S44 (FE 2RRBV ET 





Wer 


7 5 EL 8 74 3 oR! (Base text: FE -EHE B) 





























DA Ep Be AWA ZF AE ZARA BR EZ AS BR TTP K (Base text: 
Rat A) 




















@ fl for %: YUE TCA. Support for #1: Wang Bi LZWZLL 6.30 writes HU Ke. 
6 Var.: fit for fit: {UME 7 AS. Support for fit: Wang Bi comm. Var.: St for fit: Ble B. 


© Var.: DL om.: f28 AX; YE MEIC AS. Support for LL Wang Bi comm.: (i IEi8 LIS Ae. 
Var.: DLE for Di: AR B. 


4 i for fi: Wang Bi comm.: Hil SHR; ee PRBS MC; (HR AA YE METCAS. Var: A 
for #8: SU /§ B. 

© {& for {ff (also in WU ETC AN): Wang Bi comm.; {#28 th AX. Passim. 

‘Ty at for Aff: Wang Bi comm. : All AF (All translates 74). Support for 744 ff: 
MF. Var: 76% for 4A BR: HARA; YORE TCA. Var. MF for 4A BR: SNE B. 


8 Var.: Hl for fei: HSe 8; ie RAN. Support for fff: Wang Bi on Laozi 38.2: AE HE 
Fam ee aii... . 
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DLA HLAR 


38 th (Base 


54.5 (ZI ESTs RE ZB 5 EZ RR ST SS 
DASE HL 9Eb LY Bd LB (Base text: KG HE B with (428 rh AX for the lacuna) 
(EES SAH (Base text: 2 ## AX) 
54.6 LLK PRIX F (Base text: 5  H€ B) 
DRE BRE OB PF Zig th PZ IS ee A 
text: 2 ¢£ ZX) 
54.7 fal DRI K FZ AAR DAI (Base text: FE iff B with {#28 Th 2X for the 


54.1 


54.2 


54.3 


54.4 


lacunae) 




















thZmr ath S Bil LSeK EF eB 
FDI Pte (Base text: Sif A) 








ARIZ BRAS IF CHAT td 











He who is good at anchoring will not be uprooted. 





EE 


He consolidates his root and then only he takes care of his stem and 
branches.' That is why [the text says] “he will not be uprooted”! 


He who is good at holding on to [the One] will not be stripped [of any- 


thing]. 


He has no craving for having more and manages what he is capable of.* 
That is why [the text says] “will not be stripped [of anything]”! 


If sons and grandsons proceed by way of examining themselves, then [this] 
will not be interrupted. 


If sons and grandsons transmit this Way [of “anchoring” that is, con- 
solidating the root, and “holding on to the One”] by way of examining 
themselves, then this Way “will not be interrupted.”? 


If [I] strive after this [Way] as far as [my] person is concerned, [my] receipt/ 
capacity from it [the Way] is the true [essence]. If [I] strive after this [Way] 





RTP 








































































































Var: #8 for Bi: ZG B; Bo EME As (28 A; YEE TCA. Passim. 

1D for 3: (HE THA WOME TCA. 

i Var.: 7 for ff: ZS AN. Var: 44 for fH: YE METC AS. 

“DLE for LL: (HABA; WE MEICA. Var: He om.: FS EHE A. 
'Var.: & for fal: (28 yA; YE METC AX. Support for fa]: Wang Bi comm.: 
» ae for H: (EGA; YEMETCA. 
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54.5 


54.6 


54.7 
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as far as [my] family is concerned, [my family’s] receipt/capacity from it 
[the Way] is abundance. 


[The text] proceeds from one’s own person to the others. As a conse- 
quence of one’s cultivating it [this Way] with regard to one’s person, it 
[the person] will [realize its] true [nature]. As a consequence of one’s 
cultivating it [this Way] with regard to one’s family, it [the family] will 
have abundance. As long as one’s cultivating it does not deteriorate, what 
one effects [through the cultivation of this Way] becomes ever broader 
and greater. 


If [I] cultivate it [this Way] with regard to [my] district, the receipt/capacity 
from it [the Way] will indeed be to excel. If [I] cultivate it [this Way] with 
regard to [my] state, the receipt/capacity from it [the Way] will indeed be 
to be rich. If [I] cultivate it [this Way] with regard to All Under Heaven, the 
receipt/capacity from it [the Way] will indeed be to be all-encompassing. 
Therefore from [striving for this Way in one’s own] person one understands 
[what it is in all] persons. From [striving for this Way in one’s own] fam- 
ily one understands [what it is in all] families. From [striving for this Way 
in one’s own] district one understands [what it is in all] districts. From 
[striving for this way in one’s own] state one understands [what it is in all] 
states. 


The others [persons, families, districts, states] all are in the same way [as 
one’s own]. 


From [striving for this Way in the people of] All Under Heaven one [even] 
understands All Under Heaven. 


On the basis of the intentions of the Hundred Families of All Under 
Heaven one understands the Way of All Under Heaven. The Way of All 
Under Heaven is, with regard to deviation and conformity, auspiciousness 
and inauspiciousness, altogether like the Way of men.* 


What is it through which I know that All Under Heaven is this way [and no 
other]? Through this [the above]. 


“This” refers to the [things] said above [in this zhang after the “there- 
fore” in text 5]. This means: What is it through which I manage to 
cognize All Under Heaven? I examine myself by way of cognizing it [All 
Under Heaven], and I do not strive [for this cognition] on the outside. 
This is what [in Laozi 47.1] is called “[Only when] not going out of doors 
[into All Under Heaven one has something] by means of which to cognize 
All Under Heaven.” 
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Zhang 55 
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55.1 [A ruler] who has the fullness of capacity in himself is like an infant: wasps, 
scorpions, and vipers do not sting him; wild beasts and birds of prey do not 
seize him. 


An infant is without cravings and without desires, and [thus] does not 
offend the multitude of [other] beings. That is why it is a human being 
which [in turn] beings like poisonous insects will not offend. [The ruler] 
who has the fullness of capacity in himself will not offend the multitude 
of other entities. That is why there will be no other entity detrimental to 
his intactness. 


55.2 That [its] bones are weak and [its] sinews soft, but its grip is firm, 
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It is because of this weakness and softness that its grip is capable of hold- 
ing firm, 

that it is ignorant about the union of female and male but makes it intact, 
“Makes it” means grows up. As there is no entity to be detrimental to its 
body, it is capable of growing up intact. This means: For him who has the 
fullness of capacity in himself there is no other entity to be detrimental to 
his capacity and to pollute his true [essence].* [An infant’s] being weak [in 
the sinews] and soft [in the bones] and not struggling [with other entities] 
but [still] not having anything broken is altogether like him. 


this is the culmination of the [true] essence.* That all day long it mutters 
but still does not become hoarse, 


It has no mind for struggle and desire; that is why, although it emits 
sounds all day long, it does not become hoarse. 


this is the culmination of harmony. Having knowledge of harmony means 
[having] the Eternal. 


Entities take harmony as the Eternal. That is why, as a consequence of 
one’s having knowledge of harmony, one attains the Eternal. 


Having knowledge of [this] Eternal means being enlightened. 


What is neither bright nor dark, neither warming nor cooling, that is the 
Eternal.‘ It is formless and it is impossible to see it. That is why [the text] 
says: “Having knowledge of [this] Eternal means being enlightened” !* 


[But for a ruler] having life in excess means distress; 


One should not let life become excessive. If one goes into excess, then one 
will die young. 


having the heart engage the vital breath means becoming violent.® 


The heart should be without having [particular ambitions]. If it engages 
the vital breath, then one will become violent.’ 


If an entity grows mighty, it will age [quickly]. This I call “not on [= ac- 
cording to] the Way.” What is not on the Way is quickly finished.* 
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[A ruler] who knows, does not speak.! 
He goes by [the entities’] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. 
[A ruler] who speaks, does not know. 
He contrives particular government action. 
If [a ruler] stuffs their [the other entities] openings, and blocks their doors, 


[So that they] have in themselves and conserve the[ir] unadorned [true 
nature].? 


blunts their sharpness, dissolves their distractions, 
[that is,] eliminates the sources for struggle. 
mixes with their luster, 


If he has nothing which [he considers] particularly illustrious, 
then none of the entities has anything in particular for which 
to struggle. 
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and joins in the same dust with them, 


If he has nothing which [he considers] particularly lowly, then 
none of the entities has anything to be particularly ashamed of. 


this I call “being identical with That-which-is-Dark.” 


That is why [the other entities] are 
unable to come close [to him] and unable to get distant [from him as 
their openings are stuffed and their doors closed], 


If they were able to come close [to him], then they would be able to get 
distant [from him]. 


unable to benefit [him] and unable to hurt [him], [because he has 
blunted their sharpness and dissolved their distractions], 


If they were able to benefit [him], then they would be able to hurt 
[him]. 


and unable to honor [him] and unable to degrade him [because he 
has mixed with their luster and joined in the same dust with 
them]. 


If they were able to honor [him] then they would be able to put 
him down lowly. 


That is why he is the [most] honored one in All Under Heaven. 


There is no entity that could add anything to him. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 56 

After the first two antonymic phrases, three pairs of grammatically 
parallel short phrases with three characters each follow. They are sum- 
marized by a nonparallel phrase referring to all of them in the beginning of 
text 7. “That is why” in text 7 is followed by three more pairs of sentences 
in strict parallel, which are again concluded by a nonparallel summarizing 
statement in text 10. We have thus the formal indicators of closed IPS in 
the form of parallel staircases. Wang Bi explicitly links the two groups 
only in one instance, namely, through the use of the same term jian H& in 
his commentaries to the last pair in the first and the last pair in the sec- 
ond group. However, once the parallel is indicated, it is not too difficult 
to see the same link between the first and second pairs of each group. I 
have indicated this by repeating the statement from the first group in the 
respective parts of the second group in brackets. The formal structure of 
the zhang is: 
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[A ruler] who rules the state by 
means of standards will with cun- 
ning make use of the military. 


“If a state is ruled by means of 
standards,” the cunning use of 
the military will arise. 


A Chinese Reading of the Daodejing 


[Only a ruler who rules the state] 
by means not of busying himself 
[with government] activity will 
get hold of All Under Heaven. 


If a state is ruled by means of 
the Way, the state will be at 
peace. 


[If the state is ruled] “by means 
of not busying [with govern- 
ment] activity,” [the ruler] will 
be able to “get hold of All 
Under Heaven.” 


In an earlier zhang [namely, 
48.4-6, Laozi] says: 


Once it would come to his en- 
gaging in [government] affairs, 
he would also not qualify for get- 
ting hold of All Under Heaven.” 


That is why 


if [a ruler] “rules the state by 
means of standards” he does not 
qualify for “getting hold of All 
Under Heaven,” but “will with 
cunning make use of the military”! 


It is a fact that 


[a ruler] who “rules the state by 
means of standards” will establish 
punishments as the means to take on 
the stem and branches [without 


“His getting hold of All Under 
Heaven is due to [his] eternally 
not engaging in [government] 
activity. 


[a ruler] who rules the state by 
means of the Way will emulate 
the root as a means of bringing 
to rest the stem and branches 
[growing from it]. 


57.2 


57.3 


57.4 
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further care for their “root” ]. If the 
root is not well established and [as a 
consequence] the stem and branches 
are shallow [in their fixture], the people 
will have nothing to attach themselves 
to. That is why [under these conditions] 
there will necessarily come about the 
“cunning use of the military.” 


How do I know that this [that 
the ruler ruling by means of 
standards will make use of the 
military, while a ruler who does 
not busy himself with govern- 
ment activity will control All 
Under Heaven] is so? From the 
following: 


It is a fact that 


—the more taboos there are in All 
Under Heaven [as established by the 
ruler], the poorer people will get; 


—the more profitable instruments the 
people have [due to the ruler’s promo- 
tion], the paler the state will get; 


“Profitable instruments” are generally 
instruments by means of which to 
profit oneself. If the people get strong, 
the state weakens. 


—the more [due to the ruler’s policies] 
the people increase [their] knowledge, 
the more depraved activities will arise. 


Once [, due to the ruler’s policies,] “the 
people increase [their] knowledge,” 
craftiness and deceit will come about. 
Once craftiness and deceit come about, 
“depraved activities” will “arise.” 


[In short,] the more beautiful objects 
are displayed [by the ruler], the more 
robbers and thieves there will be. 


[That is,] he [the ruler] establishes 
standards with the purpose of bringing 
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to rest depravity, but [ends up with] 
the “cunning use of the military.” 
The “increase in taboos” has the 
purpose of putting a stop to poverty, 
but [ends up with] the people’s being 
even poorer. That he “increases the 
beneficial instruments” has the 
purpose of strengthening the state, 
but [ends up] with the state’s get- 
ting “paler.” [All of] these [efforts] 
discard the root by way of regulating 
the stem and branches. That is why 
it comes to this [rise of evil, increase 
in beautiful objects, multiplication 
of robbers, and use of the military 
against them]. 


That is why the words 5735 
of the Sage are: 


—TI [as a ruler would] not inter- 
fere, and the people would on 
their own transform themselves 
[for the better]; 


—I [would] emulate stillness, 
and the people would on their 
own rectify themselves; 


—I [would] not engage in [gov- 
ernment] activity, and the people 
would on their own become rich. 


[In short,] I [would] desire to 
have no desire, and the people 
would on their own become 
unadorned. 


What the ruler desires will be 
quickly followed by the 
people[’s own ambitions]. What 
I [the Sage as a ruler] desire is 
only to be without desires, and 
thus the people will also be 
without desires and on their 
own become unadorned. These 
four [statements] are [specifica- 
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tions of the general strategy] to 
emulate the root as a means to 

bring the stem and branches to 
rest. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 57 

Laozi 57 has a fairly clear macro-structure. Two alternatives are set 
out in phrase 1 and 2, to be followed by a general question, “How do I 
know that this is so?” Then follow three parallel sentences and a fourth, 
text 4, which is nearly but not quite parallel, the difference being that it 
lacks the beneficiary [All Under Heaven, people] in the beginning that the 
other three sentences have. These four, or three plus one, phrases specify 
the general rule why the ruler who rules by means of a standard will end 
up using force to enforce it. The statement “that is why the Sage says” 
begins another set of four sentences, detailing the correct way of govern- 
ment, indicated in the beginning with the statement about the ruler who 
rules “by means of not busying himself [with government] activity” and 
thus “will get hold of All Under Heaven.” The first three of these four 
sentences again are strictly parallel. The fourth again is transmitted in a 
rigidly parallel structure but has to be changed on the basis of Wang Bi’s 
commentary in accordance with a reading transmitted in MWD B and in 
Laozi 64.7. Thus again we have three sentences plus one. The last sentences 
in both series must then be summarizing statements, which I will define 
as X and Y, respectively. Up until this point, we thus have the following 
structure: 


a b (57.1, 57.1) 
c (57.2) 


1, (57.2) 
2; (57.2) 

3 (57.3) 

Xx (57.4) 


1, (57.5) 
2, (57.5) 

3 (57.5) 

Y (57.5) 


58.2 
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The problem starts here. In other zhang, it has been possible on the 
basis of Wang Bi’s commentary to link the corresponding pieces in both 
series, resulting in a rigid parallelism of specific content, not only one in 
numbers and general content. Wang Bi’s commentary in this zhang is, it 
seems to me, not well transmitted. The first commentary is repetitive and 
badly argued, very uncharacteristic of Wang Bi. The same is true for the 
commentary to text 4, which takes up in a haphazard way various ele- 
ments from the preceding texts and leaves others uncommented on, such 
as the very phrase to which the commentary is attached. There is one 
single indicator in the main text that suggests a link, namely, the contrast 
between “the people will get poorer” in the first series and “the people 
would on their own become rich” in the second. Their positions in their 
series, however, are different, the first being in the first position, the second 
in the third. For the remaining two I have been unable to extract either 
from this zhang or from other zhang in which the same terms occur clear 
criteria for grouping them together. We thus are left with a structure that 
is as rigid in its numerical parallelisms and macro-order as it is loose in 
the details of interlocking. 
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58.1 He [a ruler] whose government is hidden [from view] will have his people 
be generous. 


This means: [A ruler] who is good at regulating government will have 
neither shape nor name, neither [government] activity nor standard that 
could be pointed out. [His government] is “hidden [from view]” [but] 
eventually will bring about the Great Order. That is why [the text] says: 
“He [a ruler] whose government is hidden [from view].” His people will 
have nothing to struggle about and compete for, wide and grand [they are 
in their] generosity; that is why [the text ] says: “will have his people be 























generous.” 

58.2 He [a ruler] whose government is bent on surveillance will see his people 
divided. 
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He establishes punishments and names [corresponding to social ranks] 
and publishes rewards and punishments in order to bring the cunning 
and deceiving under control. That is why [the text] says “He [a ruler] 
whose government is bent on surveillance ... ” The different categories 
[of people] are allocated and split [so that] the people are concerned with 
struggle and competition. That is why [the text] says: “will see his people 
divided”! 


If [, in this manner,] it is disaster indeed on which luck rests, and luck 
under which disaster crouches—who is to know what the epitome [of being 
good at regulating government] is? [Hardly anyone]. It is in being without 
standards! 


This [last phrase] means who [possibly] knows what the epitome of being 
good at regulating [government] is? Only that there is no standard by 
which one could to point it out and no shape that could be named, but 
just being “hidden” [from view] while All Under Heaven greatly changes 
[for the better]—this is its epitome! 


A standard [by which a ruler rules] will in turn lead to [military] cunning. 


[As the Laozi 57.1 says,] “[A ruler] who rules the state by means of stan- 
dards will” in turn “with cunning make use of the military.” That is why 
[the text] says “ A standard [by which a ruler rules] will in turn lead to 
[military] cunning.” 


Goodness [as a governing instrument of a ruler] will in turn lead to evil. 


[If a ruler] establishes the good in order to harmonize the ten thousand 
kinds of entities, then in turn he will experience the distress of evil. 


[On the other hand, it is true that] the delusion of the people has definitely 
already been around for a long time. 


This means: The delusion of the people and [their] loss of the Way defi- 
nitely has lasted for a long time already. It will not do [simply] to hold 
ruling [by means of] a standard and goodness responsible for it.? 


This is why the Sage makes square but does not trim [others]. 


By means of squareness he guides the other entities and has them do 
away with their evil, but he does not trim the other entities by means of 
squareness . This is what is said [in Laozi 41.11]: “The Great Squaring is 
without corners.” 


He makes clean but does not injure [others]. 


“Clean” means pure cleanness. “To injure” means to wound. By means 
of pure cleanness he makes the people pure and has them do away with 
the pollution [of their true nature], but does not injure and wound the 
other entities by means of pure cleanness. 


He straightens but not does not bully. 
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With straightness he guides the other entities and has them do away with 
their depravities, but he does not shock and suppress the other entities 
with straightness. This is what is said [in Laozi 45.3]: “[It is the mark of] 
the Great Straightening to be as if crooked.” 


58.10 He enlightens but does not investigate. 


By means of enlightenment he clears up what has deluded them [the 
people] but does not by means of [his] enlightenment shed light on and 
search out their [the people’s] secret hideouts. This is what is said [in 
Laozi 41.3]: “It is the [Sage’s] Way of enlightening to be well-nigh dark.” 
All these [proceedings of the Sage] are [specifications of the general strat- 
egy] to emulate the root as a means to bring the stem and branches to rest 
but not to attack [the other entities] in order to get them to relate back [to 
the root]. 
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In managing men and serving Heaven nothing compares to be reductive. 


“Nothing compares” means nothing surpasses. “Being reductive” [refers 
to] farming. It is a fact that the field management of the farmers takes 
care to eliminate the different varieties [of plants] from them [the fields] 
and reduce [the plants] to one [and the same variety]. They completely 
maintain [the fields’] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is by not fretting 
about their going wild, but by eliminating that by which they [might] go 
wild. [For a ruler] who from above receives the Mandate of Heaven and 
below comforts the Hundred Families nothing surpasses this [reduction- 
ism of the farmer]. 


It is a fact that only by being reductive will [a ruler] have them [the Hun- 
dred Families] return soon. 


[That is,] return to the Eternal.' 


[A ruler’s] having them return soon is described as [his] putting emphasis 
[only] on the accumulation of receipt/capacity [and not on speeding up this 
return]. 
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A Chinese Reading of the Daodejing 


Only by putting emphasis on accumulating receipt/capacity without desir- 
ing perked-up acceleration will he eventually be capable of having [the 
Hundred Families] return early to their Eternal. 


If he is putting emphasis [only] on accumulating receipt/capacity, then there 
will be nothing that he does not bring under control. If there is nothing 
that he does not bring under control, then there will be no one [among the 
Hundred Families] who will know his [the ruler’s] perfection. 


[That no one will be able to know his perfection is due to the fact that 
his] Way is inexhaustible. 


Once there is no one [among the Hundred Families] who knows his perfec- 
tion, it is possible for him to possess the state. 


Were he to manage the state by means of an exhaustible [way], he would 
not be capable of possessing the state. 


Being in possession of the mother of the state, it is possible for him to per- 
sist long.” 


That by which peace is brought to the state is called [its] mother. Putting 
emphasis on accumulating receipt/capacity means focusing only on its [All 
Under Heaven’s] root, and only then managing the stem and branches. 
[Doing so] he [the ruler who follows this way] will indeed manage to 
reach his [natural] end. 


This I call the Way of deeply [implanting] the root, consolidating the base, 
prolonging life, and extending the perspective. 
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60.1 [In] managing a big state [the Sage Ruler acts] as if he were frying small 
fish. 


[That is,] he does not worry. Bustling activity [as in stirring the fish] will 
cause much damage [to the small fishes], [but] if he is calm, then he will 
keep their true [essence] intact. That is why the bigger the state but the 
calmer its lord the broader, as a consequence, will he be able to influence 
the hearts of the many. 


60.2 [But] if by means of the Way he governs All Under Heaven [and not just a 
big state], its ghosts do not [manifest themselves as active] spirits. 


[This means] “If he manages a big state,” then “[he acts] as if he were fry- 
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324 A Chinese Reading of the Daodejing 
ing small fish, [but] if by means of the Way he governs All Under Heaven,” 
then “its ghosts do not [manifest themselves as active] spirits.” 


60.3 Not [only] do its ghosts not [manifest themselves as active] spirits, its spir- 
its [also] do not harm people. 


The spirits do not harm That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. Because [as a 
consequence] the entities keep [their] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, 
there is nothing that the spirits add to [them]. If there is nothing that 
the spirits have to add to [them], then [the people] do not know that the 
spirits are spirits. 


60.4 And not [only] do its spirits not harm people, the Sage [himself] also does 
not harm people. 


If [All Under Heaven is governed] in accordance with the Way, the 
“spirits will not harm people,” and, if the spirits do not harm people, 
then [people] do not know the spirits to be spirits. If [All Under Heaven 
is governed] in accordance with the Way, the “Sage also does not harm 
people,” and if the Sage does not harm people, then [they] also do not 
know the Sage to be sagely. It is as if [the Laozi] said: Not alone do [they] 
not know the spirits to be spirits, [they] also do not know the Sage to be 
a Sage. It is a fact that to prod entities on through reliance on a network 
of authority is the demise of the management [of a state], but to bring it 
about that [they] do not know the spirits and the Sage to be spirits and 
the Sage is the ultimate [achievement] of [governing by means of] the 
Way. 


60.5 It is a fact that both [the spirits and the Sage] together do not harm [peo- 
ple]. That is why what they [the spirits and the Sage] achieve? is to interact 
in returning [the people to the root]. 


As the spirits do not harm people, the Sage also does not harm people. As 
the Sage does not harm people, the spirits also do not harm people. That 
is why [the text] says “both together do not harm [people].” As spirits 
and the Sage are in accordance with the Way, they “interact in returning” 
them [the people to the root]. 
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Rivers and seas, [although] 
covering a big [area], take 

their place in low[er reaches]; 

as a consequence, the hundred 
streams flow towards them. If 

a big state, [although] covering 
a big [area], takes a lowly place, 
All Under Heaven will flow 
towards it.! That is why [the 
text] says: “If a state, [, although] 
big, lowers itself, [all others] will 
flow [towards it]”! 


It [will be the] point where All 
Under Heaven converges. 


It [will be the point] where All 
Under Heaven renders itself 
and comes together. 


It [will be] the female of All 
Under Heaven. 


Being [like the female] calm and 
without cravings, the other entities 
will render themselves to it of 
their own accord.” 


The female constantly overcomes 
the male through its calmness. 
Because of its calmness it adopts 
the lowly [position]. 


Because of its calmness it is capable 
of adopting a lowly [position]. 
“Female” means “hen.” The cock 
is agitated and full of sexual desire. 
The hen is constant through [its] 
calmness; that is why it is capable 
of overcoming the cock. If [the big 
state] because of its calmness again 
is able to adopt a lowly [position], 
the other entities will therefore 
render themselves to it. 


This is why, 


if the big state proceeds by way 
of lowering itself below the small states, 


61.6 


61.8 


61.9 


328 
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“If the big state proceeds by 
way of lowering itself” is as 
if the text said “if with a big 
state one [takes a position] 
below the small states.” 


then it will get hold of the 
small states. 


The small states will as a 
consequence [of the big 
state’s lowering itself] 
associate themselves with it. 


if the small states proceed by 61.7 
way of lowering themselves 

under the big state, they will be 
gotten hold of by the big state. 


The big state will accommodate 


them. 
That is why 
one [the big state] lowers itself one [the small state] lowers itself 
in order to get hold of; and is gotten hold of. 


This means: As long as [the 
big state] cultivates a humble 
and lowly [position], they will 
[as the next sentence of the 
Laozi says] “each attain their 


[proper] place.” 


The big state desires nothing The small state desires nothing 
more than to unite and bring more than to join and serve 
together the others. others. 


It is a fact that for the two 
[the big state and the small 
state] to each get what they 
desire, it is mandatory for the 
big [state] to adopt a lowly 
[position and not for the small 
one]. 


If a small state cultivates a lowly 
[position], it will not achieve 
more than to keep intact, but 
will not be able to get All Under 
Heaven to render itself to it [the 
small state]. 
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If a big state cultivates a lowly 
[position], then All Under 
Heaven will render itself to it 
[the big state]. 


That is why [the text] says: 
“For each to get what they 
desire, it is mandatory for 
the big [state] to adopt a 
lowly [position and not 
for the small one]”! 
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c (61.3) 

c (61.4) 
a b (61.5/6; 61.7) 
a b (61.8; 61.8) 
a b (61.9; 61.9) 

c (61.9) 
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4Var.: Af om.: BRE HE A; FRE HE B. Support for Fit: Wang Bi comm. reads with # Lh 
FFA tt the term # as a verb that corresponds to a Ff construction. 
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62.8 ZPD CE A A DOR a FE DL ea ES KP EE (Base text: 


62.1 


62.2 


62.4 























(E28 15 AX) 















































DAR HU ft OR DL Be FN 4 98 AE PA TT NES AK PE (Base text: Seat 


A) 











The Way is what covers [all] 
the ten thousand kinds of 


entities. 


“Cover” is like “spread over.” 
It is an expression that each one 
of them attains [the Way’s] 


protection.' 


It is what is treasured by good 
men 


They treasure it in order to make 
use Of it. 


[If someone good] spoke [of the 
Way] with appreciation, it would 
[even] be possible [for him] to 
[compete] in the market. [If] 
someone in an honored [posi- 
tion] would practice [the Way], 

it would [even] be possible [for 
him] to have an impact on others. 


This means: There is nothing in 
which the Way is not the best. 
None of the entities has anything 
superior to this [Way]. Even 
having precious and valuable 
jade and horses |, as referred to 
in Laozi 62.7,] is no match for 

it. If [someone good] says beauti- 
ful words about it, it is possible 
to surpass with it the price of all 


It is what men who are not 62.3 
good protect. 


They protect it means that 
through it they stay unharmed. 


[If things are thus,] how 62.5 
could there be any of the not 

good ones among men to 

reject it [this Way]? 


The not good ones have to pro- 
tect the Way in order to escape 
[punishment]. 
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the goods [in the market]. That 

is why [the text] says: “[If some- 
one good] spoke [of the Way] with 
appreciation, it would [even] be 
possible [for him] to [compete] 

in the market.” “If someone in an 
honored [position] would practice” 
it [the Way], then [even people] 
further away than a thousand miles 
would respond to him. That is why 
[the text] says: “It would [even] be 
possible [for him] to have an impact 
on others”! 


62.6 [Thus] when purposefully 
enthroning a Son of Heaven 
and installing the three [high- 
est] ministers, 


This means to practice the 
Way in an honored position. 


62.7 even if there was available a 
jade [disk so large that one 
needs both arms to] get around 
[it] to precede [their] carriage 
with [its] four horses, this still 
would not compare to [their] 
promoting this Way by [just] 
sitting [in their official seat]. 


“This Way” refers to what has 
been said above [in Laozi 62.1-3). 
This means: When “purposefully 
enthroning a Son of Heaven and 
installing the three [highest] 
ministers” in making honorable 
the position of [the former] and 
giving importance to the personal- 
ities of [the latter], as the Way is 
such that none of the entities has 
anything superior to it, even if there 
was available a precious jade disk 
[so large that one needs two arms 
to] get around to precede [their] 
carriage with [its] four horses so 


62.8 
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as to promote [the Way from this 
honored position] this still would 
not compare to their “promoting 
this Way by [just] sitting [in their 
official seat].” 


What is the reason why the ancients 
valued this Way? 


Did they not say: 


[If the good ones] strive by means 

of it [the Way], they will achieve it, while those [the not good ones] 
who have committed crimes 
avoid [punishment] by means of 
it [the Way]? 


That is why it is [most] 
valued by All Under Heaven. 


If [the good ones] strive by If [the not good ones] avoid 
means of it, then they achieve [punishment] by means of it [the 
what they strive for. Way], they manage to avoid it. 


There is nothing that it [this 
Way] does not bring about. 
That is why it is [most] valued 
in All Under Heaven. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 62 

Laozi 62 contains some formal elements signaling IPS. In 62.2 and 62.3 
a pair is set up of “good men” and “men who are not good,” and in the 
reason given for the appreciation of the Way by the ancients in 62.8 this 
pair seems to return. There is a reference to the “not good ones” in 62.5. 
It does not qualify for standing alone, because the further argument does 
not build on it. On the other hand, it is not in a formal parallel to 62.4, 
although in terms of content it makes sense to associate the statement of 
62.4 with the “good ones.” I have done this, although there is no question 
that the formal requirements of IPS are not being followed here. Worse, 
62.4 itself consists of a parallel pair for which I see no echo elsewhere in 
this zhang, because Wang Bi’s commentary to 62.6 seems to take up only 
the {7 element and not the 3 S—if the & in this commentary is not 
a corrupted relic of 32. My analysis of the structure thus has to remain 
tentative with the consequence that the translation also is not really satis- 
factory. 
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Cc 
a 
a 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
a 
Cc 





(62.1) 
(62.2, 62.3) 
(62.4, 62.5) 
(62.6) 
(62.7) 
(62.8) 
(62.8, 62.8) 
(62.8) 
































































































































63.1 Ff HEILR® (Base text: (HS Ty AX) 
DEB RBIEURS BALI IA BRIA ZH (Base text: 27 A) 
63.2 Ki S DBA LH (Base text: (HIE HH AX) 
/\\AS AAS KE DRA ASAI FB OZ AR PAIR PZ Pe 9 EH, (Basse text: 
fe tt A) 
63.3 SE FEA BAL RAR FE it ME BS AK F 7K SUI E PSE 
DERE RARE EAA DEE SAA DS He Ee 
Z. (Base text: {822 7h A) 
DEA ZA ie 1 WUFERE AZ MRA OE ee A ee 
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3) 5 A. This text continues further down with 4 F (fH) in 63.3. 
umped the line from one % to the next. 
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© Var.: f om.: ESE B. 4 Var: MH for MH: FS 

© Var: HEE for HE=3 AE: FR -EHE A. (Number of spaces in lacuna of % 
responds to reading of #£{F.) 

fVar.: AF for KE YE: Ke EHE A. 

8 Var: & for %: FREE A. 

Var: IG OOS for IGA MALE: EME B. 

iVar.: @ om.: Fy EXE B. i Var.: fik for 78: FR EXE 
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t 2* (Base text: (428 7H A) 
























































" (Base text: Hv 32 4) 














[A Sage Ruler] practices non- 
interference, engages in non- 
activity, and relishes the 
flavorless!! 


[The Sage Ruler’s] “taking” 
“non-interference” as [his] 
“residence” [as the Laozi 2.2 
says], taking the “wordless” 

as [his] “teaching” [as the Laozi 
2.3 says], and taking the sub- 
dued and insipid as relish, is 
the epitome of [creating] order! 


With regard to big and small, 
many and few [resentments], [he] 
reciprocates for the resentment 
by means of [his] receipt/capacity. 


If there is a small resentment it is 
not worth reciprocating. If it is 

a big resentment, then it is a case 
where All Under Heaven desires 
the execution [of the culprit]. [His] 
going along with what All Under 
Heaven agrees on is [meant by 
his] “receipt/capacity.” 


[He] makes plans against [eventual] He acts on [what is eventually] 


difficulties when things are still 


easy [to resolve]. 


Because the difficultie 


Heaven inevitably grow out of 


big while it is still minute. 


s in All Under Because the big affairs in All 
Under Heaven necessarily grow 


easily [resolvable troubles], out of minute ones, 


[even] the Sage only by not acting 
upon [things] that have already 
become big is in the end able to 
complete their greatness. [Ditto 
with the difficulties. ]* 
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It is a fact 
that he who makes promises 
easily, inevitably finds little 
trust.* 


that he who takes many [things] 
lightly will inevitably have many 
difficulties. 


That is why the Sage treats even 
[light problems] as difficulties. 
[Ditto with trust.]* 


If even with the gifts of the 
Sage he still takes [things] as 


important and 
difficult while [they are] still small 
and easy [to solve], 


how much less will someone 
without the gifts of the Sage wish 
to be negligent in this respect! 
That is why [the text] says: “[He] 
treats even [easy and small 


problems] as difficulties”! 


That is why throughout he has 
no difficulties.® 


It is only because he treats 
[problems] as difficult while 
they [still] 


are small and 
easy [to solve] 


that in the end he has no 
difficult and big affairs 
[to settle]. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 63 
Laozi 63 is written in IPS. Among the particularities is its extensive 
(triple) use of pars pro toto constructions for the general conclusions. The 
links between the first four phrases of text 3 are explicit. The link between 
the two parallel phrases at the end of text 4 and the two previously estab- 
lished chains is somewhat tenuous. The overall structure is: 
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c (63.1) 
c (63.2) 

a b (63.3, 63.3) 

a b (63.3, 63.3) 
b (63.3) 
a (63.3) 
G (63.3) 
c (63.4) 








































































































































































































Zhang 64 
64.1 HAE HRI AM (Base text: (HEH A) 
DERASCHEASCH ZH ZAM th’ (Base text: HZ 
KK) 
64.2 Efe! eC AC (Base text: bE TE HA FEW for first half, (428 728 for 
second half) 
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[of a danger to his life] it is 
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= 7 fEtH (Base text: 42 2£ A) 
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[For a Sage Ruler] 
as long as [he] is [still] secure 

[in his position], [this security] 

is [still] easy to maintain. As 

long as there are still no signs 


[still] easy to take precautions 
against [such danger]. 


Because [the Sage Ruler as the 

Xici 8.5.a3ff. says about the 
Gentleman in a quotation from 
Confucius] “while being in security 
[in his position]” “does not forget 
the [threat of] danger” and [thus] 
maintains this [security], and while 


still “in existence 


66 


does not 


forget [the threat of his physical] 
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demise,” and [thus] takes pre- 
cautions against this [danger and 
demise] in a situation where [still] 
no effort [is needed], that is why 
[the text] says “it is easy [to main- 


tain security and to take precautions]!”' 


as long as [a threat to his 
security] is [still] soft, it is [still] 
easy to break. As long as [a 
threat to his existence] is [still] 
minute, it is [still] easy to disperse. 


Although [the threats] have 
moved from non-existence to 
existence, because of their being 
“soft” and “minute” they still 
do not qualify for prompting a 
big effort. That is why [the text 
says] “easy.” 


These four [statements] all 
explain [the need] for “a 
careful consideration of the 
[eventual] outcome” [of 
small beginnings as men- 
tioned in Laozi 64.7].? 


It does not avail [for a ruler] It does not work [for a ruler] 
not to maintain [the security not to disperse [threats to his 
of his position] just because existence] just because they are 
there is no [present danger] to minute. If, while [the threat to 
it. If, while there is no [present a ruler’s existence] is minute, he 
danger to his position], he does does not disperse it, [the threat] 
not maintain [the security of will grow large. 


his position], then [such danger] 
will come about. 


That is why, if he considers the 
calamity in “the end as” but 
[the extreme development of 
the small] misfortune of “the 
beginning, then there will be 
no failure of activity” [as the 
Laozi says in 64.7]. 


He [therefore] acts on them He [therefore] brings to 64.4 
[dangers] while they have order [minute and soft dis- 
not yet come about. turbances] while [they] have 


not yet [developed into] chaos. 


64.5 


64.6 
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This means while he is [still] 
“secure” and “no signs [of 


This means when [disturbances] 
are still minute and soft. 


danger]” are there. 


A tree that can only be 
encircled with both arms 
grows out of a tiny shoot. 

A terrace nine stories high 

is begun with a handful of 
earth. A march of a thou- 
sand /i begins under the foot 
[where one stays]. [However, 
for the ruler who has missed 
the moment of “easy” inter- 
vention when threats are still 
non-existent or small and 
now tries to use stronger 
methods, the rule is:] 


He who interferes [when things 
have come into existence] 
destroys them [the other 
entities]; 


He who holds fast [onto things 
that have reached their full 
form] loses them [the other 
entities].? 


One should “with a careful 
eye on the outcome” [, as the 
Laozi says in 64.7,] eliminate 
[even] minute [threats], and 
with a careful eye on the 
minute eliminate [threatening] 
chaos, but 


if they [other entities] are 
brought to order by means of 
prodding and interference, one 
inversely creates causes for 
[government] action. 


if they [other entities] are held 
onto by means of [their] shapes 
and names, cunning and perver- 
sion will amply sprout. 


That is why [the text says] 
“destroys [them]” and 
“loses [them].” 


That is why the Sage 


does not interfere and thus does 
not destroy, 


does not hold fast, and thus 
does not lose, 


[while] when people go about 
[their] business, they always 
destroy them [the other 
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entities] when they are about 
to complete [their business]. 


That is, they [people] do not 
“carefully consider the [eventual] 
outcome.” 


64.7 [Only] if one carefully considers 
the eventual outcome as being 
just the [extreme development 
of a small] beginning will there 
be no failure of activity. That is 
why the Sage desires [only] to 
have no desires and does not 
put high value on goods that 
are hard to get. 


Even when [his] desires and 
preferences are [only] minute, 
competition and emulation 
[among the people] are called 
forth by them. Even when goods 
[in his hands] that are hard to 
get are [only] tiny, greed and 
robbery are evoked by them. 


64.8 He studies not to study [only] in 
order to redress the superfluities 
of the men of the crowd 


That what one is capable of with- 

out studying [comes from] That- 
which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, while 
going beyond this [capability acquired] 
without study is a superfluity. That 

is why [the text says the Sage] 

“studies not to study [only] in order 

to redress the superfluities of the 

men of the crowd.” 


64.9 so as to boost the ten thousand kinds 
of entities’ That-which-is-of-itself- 
what-it-is, but he does not dare to 
interfere [with them]. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 64 
The structure of the first part is made explicit through Wang Bi’s 
commentary as IPS. The first two units, however, are subdivided into 
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two subunits that refer to the ruler’s social rank and physical existence, 
respectively. They create a second interlocking grid. 

From the middle of text 5 on, beginning with “however,” another 
binary structure begins, centering on the terms wei 3%, “to interfere,” and 
zhi #4, “to hold fast.” They do not fit the pair dominating the first part 
of the text. The first and second parts, however, form a contrast. The first 
part describes the “easy” and early action of the Sage Ruler, and the second 
the clumsy efforts to save matters after they have evolved into disaster. 
However, there is no visible link between, say, the “interfering” and the 
period when there still is no threat, or the “holding fast” and the period 
when things are already “minute” and “soft,” so that the two chains in 
the two parts cannot be linked. I therefore have decided to treat the pair 
in the second part as a subgroup of c statements. The structure of the 





zhang is: 
I a b (64.1, 64.2) 
a b (64.3, 64.4) 
ll c (64.5) 
cl c2 (64.5, 64.5) 
cl c2 (64.6, 64.6) 
c (64.6) 
c (64.7) 
c (64.7) 
c (64.8) 
c (64.9) 
Zhang 65 
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65.2 RZ Ha DS th (Base text: Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 65.3) 
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65.4 BLA AP Bd Bez a ts Be PS hE A AS EF KEK BR 
Rig ® (Base text: (ZTE AL until stth, from there Wang Bi comm. 
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‘fi for 74: Wagner based on LL #} fir) KS further down. 
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"BEB for Biba: Py Be Be. 
° #1 for #1]: Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 65.3; LF. 

P Var.: 040 for 434: EHE A; BEM B. 

9 Var.: #5 #8 for BY BY: FB HE A. "Var: (2th for fit: FE HE A; ENE B. 
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y Var.: #8 for FS: S22 A. 7Var.: tH for ®: E 


Var: J) for 4(2 BAS: EME B. (Size of lacuna in BE Hf A suggests the same 
formula as in FH B). 





































































































65.1 


65.2 


65.3 
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Those in old times who were 
good at the Way 


did not proceed by making 
people enlightened, [but proceeded] by keeping 
them stupid. 


“Making enlightened” refers to “Keeping stupid” refers to [their] 
showing [them] cunning and being without intelligence and 
deceit. This will [in the words preserving the true [essence]. 

of Laozi 28.6] “disperse” their [Being thus,] they will go along 
“Unadorned.” with [their] That-which-is-of- 


itself-what-it-is. 


That people are hard to keep 
in order is due to their 
intelligence being increased. 


With the increase in their 

intelligence [comes] cunning 
and deceit, that is why they 
are “hard to keep in order.” 


That is why 65.4 
governing the state by means of governing the state not by 
intelligence is the plague of the means of intelligence is the 
state. bliss of the state. 


[Continued text 65.4] 
One should eternally know 
that these two [governing 
methods of “those in old 
times who were good at the 
Way,” namely, “not to proceed 
by making people enlightened 
but by making efforts to keep 
them stupid” ] are also common 
rules [for all times]. To be able 
[as a ruler] to know these com- 
mon rules I call [having] “the 
capacity coming from That- 
which-is-Dark.” The capacity 
coming from That-which-is-Dark 
is deep, is distant.1 


[Commentary on 65.3] 
“Intelligence” is like tricks. [As 
the Laozi said in 65.2,] “That 
people are hard to keep in order, 
is due to their intelligence being 
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increased.” [A ruler] has to take 
care to “stuff [the people’s] 
openings, and block [their] doors” 
[as the Laozi says in 52.3 and 
56.3 of All Under Heaven] to get 
them to be “without knowledge 
and without desires” [, as the 
Laozi says in 3.4 of the people]. 
But if [a ruler] gets the people 
moving by means of intelligence 
and tricks, what is [in fact] being 
moved will be their depraved 
hearts. If he then again with 
cunning and tricks blocks the 
deceptions by the people, the 
people will know his tricks and 
will thereupon thwart and evade 
them. The more cunning his [the 
ruler’s] devices become, the more 
exuberantly will falsehood and 
deceit sprout [among the people]. 
That is why [the text says] 
“Governing the state by means of 
intelligence is the plague of the state”! 


[Commentary on 65.4] 
“Common” means “identical.” 
That which is the common 
model for old and new times 
cannot disappear? [therefore 
one can eternally know these 
common “rules” shi x, which 
are defined as ze fll, “model,” 
in Wang Bi on Laozi 22.6 and 
on Laozi 28.2]. “To be able [as 
a ruler] to know these common 
rules I call [having] ‘the capacity 
coming from That-which-is-Dark. 
The capacity coming from That- 
which-is-Dark is deep, is distant.” 


399 


65.5 He will provide the other entities 
with a return, 


A return to their true [essence]. 


65.6 and [they] will then arrive at the 
Great Adaptation [to the Way]. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 65 

Laozi 65 is written in IPS. The two antonym parameters are estab- 
lished in the first phrase and taken up again in the two sentences about the 
“plague” and the “bliss” for the state. The subsequent statements techni- 
cally only deal with government in the tradition of “those in old times 
who were good at the Way,” but, as they have no parallel counterpart, 
they present the pars pro toto summary of both chains. The structure of 
the zhang is: 


c (65.1) 

a b (65.1, 65.1) 
c (65.2) 

a b (65.3, 65.4) 
c (65.4) 
c (65.5) 
c (65.6) 
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BeBe to LK PF SHE TR DL RR BE SZ -* (Base 
text: (E28 AX) 






























































There is no commentary by Wang Bi, and the text is not quoted in 
Wang Bi’s surviving works, including the commentaries to passages in other 
zhang, such as Laozi 28.1 and 32.4, which deal with the same simile. I 
have located only one quotation from this zhang in Han Kangbo’s com- 
mentary to the Xici, of which I gave a translation in note 4 to zhang 49 
of the Laozi. Lu Deming refers to a Wang Bi Laozi text of this zhang but 
does not quote elements from the commentary. There is no tradition that 
Wang Bi regarded this zhang as spurious and, in terms of content, it fits 
all too well into his reading of the Laozi. As it does not provide many dif- 
ficulties, I will offer a minimalist translation for reference, short of leaving 
it untranslated. 


As to that by which the rivers and 
seas are able to be the lords over 
the hundred rivulets—that they 
are good at lowering themselves 
under them is why they are able 
to be the lords over the hundred 
rivulets! This is why the Sage 


in his wish to be above the in his wish to be ahead of them 
people will by necessity lower will by necessity put his own 
himself under them in his person behind them. 


verbal utterances. 


This is why while a Sage 
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P #4 for 7X: Wagner based on YUE FCA, consistency with #6 = 
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v Var.: JE for 4S: FRESE A. Var: 48 om.: 3G A. 
“Var: £29 Bl for AF: FE HE A. Var.: HEF Sd for AA: FE HE B. Var.: AAFC for 
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takes his place above them, the is ahead of them, the people will 
people will not attach great not do damage [to his person]! 
importance to [his position]! 

And this is why All under 


Heaven rejoices in promoting 
[him] without harboring any 
resentment! Is it not because 

he does not go for a competi- 
tive struggle that no one in All 
Under Heaven is able to get into 
a competitive struggle with him? 


THE STRUCTURE OF ZHANG 66 
The zhang is written in open IPS. It has the structure: 


€ 
c 

a b 
c 

a b 
c 
c 


The Guodian A as well as the MWD A texts both have abba sequences 
in the middle. 
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Bi does not repeat the “I” term in his commentary here. When the Sage refers to himself in 
other parts of the Laozi, Wang Bi’s text regularly gives FX. 
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thereafter Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 67.2) 
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Laozi 67.2, for the remaining two {#28 74 ZA) 


67.1 





Everyone in All Under Heaven 


says my [the Sage Ruler’s] great- 


ness! seems to be [so pitiful as 
to be] not comparable [to any- 
thing others would consider 

great]. In fact, only because of 


[its being real] greatness it seems 


[so pitiful as to be] not compar- 
able. Were it comparable [to 
anything others consider great], 
it would already have become 
minute a long time ago!? 


“It would already have become 
minute a long time ago” is as if 
[the text] said “its becoming 
minute would have happened 
long ago.” Were [my greatness] 
comparable, then it would lose 
that through which it is great. 
That is why [the text] says: 
“Were it comparable [to any- 
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thing others consider great], it 
would already have become 
minute a long time ago”! 


67.2 Ihave three treasures. To these I keep and [I] treasure them. 


The first is called “compassion.” 
The second is called “frugality.” 
The third is called “not to dare to come to be to the fore 
in All Under Heaven.” 


It is a fact that 
it is due to [my] compassion, that [I am] able to be valiant; 


[As the Laozi says in 67.6 and 67.7] “It is a fact that as to compassion, 
one will win [only] if one abides in [open] battle by it, and one will be 

safe [only] if in the defense [of a city] one abides by it.” That is why [I 

am] “able to be valiant.” 


67.3 it is due to [my] frugality [I am] able to be generous; 


[If IL as the ruler] make frugality a rule and cut down wasteful 
expenses, All Under Heaven will not be in need. That is why 
[I am] “able to be generous.” 


67.4 it is due to [my] not daring to come to be to the fore in All Under 
Heaven that [I am] able complete instruments for [All Under 
Heaven] and be the leader. 


It is only as a consequence of [the Sage’s] “putting his own person 
in the background” and “disregarding his own person” [as the 
Laozi says in 7.2] and becoming that to which the other entities 
render themselves, that he is able indeed to “establish and com- 
plete instruments for the benefit of All Under Heaven” [as the 
Xici 7.9b.8ff. say about the Sage] and to be the leader among the 
entities.? 


67.5 If nowadays [, however, rulers] 
discard their compassion and yet [strive to be] valiant, 
“and yet” [strive to be valiant] is like “get hold of” [being valiant].* 


67.6 discard their frugality and yet [strive to] be generous, 
discard their keeping in the background and yet [strive 
to] be to the fore, 

then they will die. 


[This is so because] it is a fact that as to 
compassion, one will win [only] if one abides 
in [open] battle by it, 
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As [if compassion is used, the 
soldiers] care for each other 


and [thus] do not shirk hardships, 


therefore “one will win.” 


67.7 and one will be safe [only] if in 
the defense [of a city] one abides 
by it. He whom Heaven intends 
to save it will guard by means of 
compassion. [The same applies 
for frugality and not daring to 


come to be to the fore.] 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 67 
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Laozi 67 is written in open IPS. As opposed to the normal binary 
structure, there are three elements involved, which are repeated three times, 
each in a parallel staircase. The last statement on compassion beginning 
at the end of text 6 is a classical pars pro toto construction. The argument 
is made only with regard to one of the three elements but is valid for all 
three, therefore, it is set in a c position. The resulting shadow text has 
been indicated in the last bracket. The overall structure of the zhang is: 


c 


c 
1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 

c 

c 
(1 

2 


(67.1) 
(67.2) 
(67.2) 
(67.2) 
(67.2) 
(67.2) 
(67.3) 
(67.4) 
(67.5) 
(67.6) 
(67.6) 
(67.6) 
(67.7) 
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68.5 eae We Ki Zit (Base text: (2874 A) 
68.1 Those of old 


who were good at being officers 
were not martial. 


“Officer” is a commander of 
soldiers. To be “martial” means 
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68.2 
who were good at fighting did 
not get angry. 


They kept [their own persons] in 
the background [like the Sage 
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68.3 


68.4 


68.5 
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to appreciate being at the fore 
and to suppress others. 


[This is so because] 


he who is good at using others, 
lowers himself beneath them. 


That [lowering oneself as an 
officer beneath one’s men] I 
call making use of the strength 
of others. 


Were he using others, but not 
lowering himself beneath them, 
then [their full] strength would 
not be used.' 


according to Laozi 7.2] and did 
not [press to be] at the fore, they 
fell in but did not sing the lead 
[as, according to Wang Bi on 
Laozi 10.5, the hen does whose 
attitude the Sage is emulating]. 
Therefore, it did not depend on 
their getting angry [to make 
them good at fighting]. 


he who is good at overcoming 
enemies does not engage with 
them. 


That is, does not engage in 
fighting. 


This [not engaging in fighting] I 
call the capacity for not fighting. 


These [two abilities] I call 
matching Heaven. They are the 
ultimate [achievement] of antiquity. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 68 
Laozi 68 is written in closed IPS. The relationship between the officer 


of the first text and he “who is good at using others” has to be inferred. 
There are a number of particular features in this zhang. 


¢ The second group of two texts actually gives the reason for the 
logic of the texts in the first group without there being any explicit 


indicator. 


¢ The identical three shi wei 72 44, “this I call,” in fact refer to three 
different objects and thus have to be translated differently each 
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time. For a detailed analysis of the structure of this zhang, compare 
my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, pp. 77-82. 
e There is an abba sequence. 


The structure of the zhang is: 


a b (68.1, 68.2) 
b (68.3) 
a (68.4) 
b (68.4) 
a (68.4) 
c (68.5) 
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© Var: W for 3k: BEE A. 4 Var: ' for #4: B 
© Hh for (J): (2 EAA REC. Var: J4 for Hh: FB EME A; BREE B. 
‘Van: MR for it: FESEME A. Var: {SG SUES for BURR SEHR: TERETE AC. 
8 Var.: {J for Hy: BHA. h fit for FRAG: FED. 

'Var.: A& for fH: FB EYE A. 
i Var.: #& for ff: YEE 7c A. Support for f—: Wang Bi comm. : * = fA... 
Var: SERS GS ME for SATS AML: BG HE A. 
‘Var: HT CES for MAI GS: HEHE A. Var: FEMCIE for FEMLAIKE: BE 
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69.3 Bett" FRA Hl) oe HGR” (Base text: (E28 rH A) 


69.1 


69.2 


69.3 














HALA AL DTA EC (Base text: SREEAR) 


ub 








Those who [truly understand how to] use soldiers have too many sayings 
that run: “I do not dare act the master, but act the guest; I do not dare 
advance an inch, but retreat a foot.” This [I] call march on a no-march, roll 
up the sleeves on the no-arm, take hold of the no-weapon, and throw back 
the no-enemy. 


“To march” refers to marching into a battle. This means: If [as a com- 
mander] one makes use for warfare of modest reserve, pity, and compas- 
sion, as well as [an attitude] of not daring to stand above other entities 

[, these three being the “three treasures” of the Sage in Laozi 67, namely, 
frugality, compassion, and not daring to come to the fore in All Under 
Heaven], then this is like “marching on a no-march, rolling up the sleeves 
on the no-arm, taking hold of the no-weapon, and throwing back the no- 
enemy,” which means there is nothing to offer resistance to such a one. 


[Another one of their sayings is]: “There is no greater misfortune than not 
having enemies. Not having enemies would be about equal to the demise of 
my [the sage commander’s] treasures.” 


This means: I practice pity and compassion as well as modest reserve, 
and I do not desire by “imposing violent [rule]” [as the Laozi says in 30.4 
about “someone who is good at it [using troops]” and who “will just get 
[things] done”]! [to come to the point that] there is no enemy [of mine] 
in All Under Heaven. If unintentionally it eventually should come to the 
point that there is no enemy [left], I would consider this to be a great 
misfortune. The “treasures” are the “three treasures” [of Laozi 67.2.] 
That is why [the text] says “[Having no enemy] would be about equal to 
the demise of my [the sage commander’s] treasures.” 


That is why, when troops are raised to meet each other, those with pity [for 
each other] will win. 


“Raise” means to “bring forward.” “To meet” means “to confront.” 
Those with pity will necessarily take care of each other and will not rush 
after spoils and shirk hardships. That is why they will necessarily “win” !? 
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70.4 AFR As All FS Ze (Base text: WME TCA) 
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(Base text: 422+ 2X) 



























































@ Var: ££ om.: Kj ESE B. 6 Var: FH for 40: BEE A; ESE B. 
©Var.: GE om.: & ESE B. 4Var.: (Tt for (7: EXE A; BEE B. 
© Var.: #0 tH for 40: BB -EHE A; BB EWE B. 
fVar.: (7 tH for 77: FA-ESE A; FEN B. 

8 AN F% for ff: Wagner based on Laozi 47.4, of which this is a quotation. 
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Var: SA BSA for SAR 
+E: FB ESE B. Cf. note 1. 
‘+E for #: Wagner based on LZWZLL 6.1; cf. note 1. 

i Var: EY for BS: HR ZRA. «Var: HE for ME: HHA; YE RETTA. 
‘All for Ht: EE HAR; YEE TCA. 
"Var: & for Fe: HABA; WTA. 
"Var: AUtH for Al: (FEAR A; YE META. 

° + for @ (also in 7.2 AX): Wagner based on Wang Bi LZWZLL 6.1, cf. note 1. 
P Var.: #¥ om.: [BE HE B. Lacuna in Fj Esff A would leave space for FX. 
4 Var.: ffi for 7: {28 7h A. Support for 7: Wang Bi comm. 
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70.5 Fe DLE A HE HTT EE (Base text: (428 Th AX) 


70.1 


70.2 


70.3 
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A 7S HE ALL TT SE UH. (Base text: HY 3 58) 
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My words [Laozi says, and 
ditto for my activities] 


are very easy to understand 
and 


very easy to put into practice. 


But [still even] them of the 


others 


no one is able to understand 


It is possible to understand [his 
words] “without going out of 
doors” and [without] “looking 
out of the window” [as the Laozi 
says in 47.1 about understanding 
All Under Heaven]. That is why 
[the text] says: “[My words] are 
very easy to understand”! 


[The others] are deluded by 
excitement and desires; that is 
why [the text] says: “No one is 
able to understand [my words]”! 


[My] words have the principle. 


“Principle” is the principle of 
the ten thousand entities. 


It is [hence] a fact that only those 


no one is able to put into 
practice. 


“Without his acting on them 
[the other entities] he [the Sage] 
gets [them] completed” [as the 
Laozi 47.4 says]. That is why 
[the text] says: “[My activities] 
are very easy to put into 
practice”! 


[The others] are led astray by 
glory and profit; that is why [the 
text] says: “No one is able to 

put [my activities] into practice” !” 


[My] activities have the ruler. 


“Ruler” is the lord of the ten 
thousand processes. 


without any understanding will 
therefore not understand me [and 


ditto for practice]. 


This is so because his 
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and his “activities have the ruler.” 


That is why people with 
understanding cannot fail 
to understand him. 


[Consequently] the fewer there 
are of those who understand me 
the more I am honored. 


“Insofar as I [he] [pursue(s) to 

the very end] the deep” [, as the 
Xici 7.8.a9, says about the Sage,],* 
there are few of those who under- 
stand me. The fewer there are of 
those who understand me, the more 
also shall be without equal. That 
is why [the text] says: “The fewer 
there are of those who understand 
me the more I am honored!” 


This is why the Sage wears coarse 
cloth but carries a piece of jade in 
his bosom. 


“He wears coarse cloth” is identical 
with [what the Laozi says in 56.6 
about the wise ruler, and in 4.1 
about the Way, namely,] “he joins 
in the same dust with them [the 
other entities].” “He carries a piece 
of jade in his bosom” means he is 
treasuring his true [nature]. The 
reason the Sage is hard to under- 
stand is [in fact] that he “joins in 
the same dust [with them]” but 
does not stand out, that he carries 
a piece of jade in his bosom but 
does not let it show. That is why 
he is hard to understand but 
honored! 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 70 
Laozi 70 is written in open IPS. The zhi 4] from text 3 on is a pars 


pro toto construction for both zhi ¥] and xing {}. The zhang has the fol- 
lowing structure: 


Zh 
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a b (70.1, 70.1) 
a b (70.1, 70.1) 
a b (70.2, 70.2) 
c (70.3) 
c (70.4) 
c (70.5) 
ang 71 





71.1 KIA All fed 22 BAA JA ZR (Base text: (6128 4h AX) 





71.2 FEM: 





ASA AR EE Ft (Base text: S24 AS) 


ou 


























SFE LIRA RS DY 











71.1 


71.2 


GIR KE LIAR IA (Base text: (628 14 A) 











Ti APT DUS IA (Base text: $62£ 28) 








ou 


If [a ruler] knows that [he should] not [make use of] knowledge, he will 
be esteemed. If [a ruler] does not know about knowledge [not being fit for 
application], he will be in trouble. 


If [a ruler] does not know that knowledge is not fit for application, then 
he is in trouble. 


It is a fact that only [a ruler] who recognizes trouble as trouble [caused 
by the application of knowledge which one should avoid] will therefore 
not have trouble. The Sage’s not having trouble is due to his recognizing 
trouble as trouble [in this sense]. That is why he does not have trouble. 


He who “recognizes trouble as trouble” understands the reason for which 
trouble comes about [namely, the application of knowledge in government]. 














* Var: AIAN A for 7S 0AM: SE HE A. 

> Var: we LIBE A for KGAA LINEA: EME A; BEE B. 
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Zhang 72 
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72.2 Kime FR? ER? (Base text: 
































AS FA RH (Base text: 22 AX) 





























72.3 Fé DLA ER (Base text: FE HE B) 
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‘Var: RE for Rem: BEM A; ESE B. 
> Var: © for Ri: Fi ESE B. 
HE for B pane Bi comm.: K2k/F 4; HEHE B; lacuna in BE HE A has four 


spaces between HJ and 22 and thus could adboniuodare the #. The quotation in the Wang 
Bi commentary has been changed to accommodate the Laozi text, given in both #7 and 


ik ZRA. 
4 Var.: HH for fi: FE SE A; AE SE B. 
© Var.: [i] for JH: FE HE A. Var: (4 for J: BE SE B. 
‘Var: HE for #8: FRE HE A; EME B. 
8 JK for AK (also in By E HE A; FS ESE B; (HIS EAR; YU ME 7c AS): ee RH PE SC. 
h BR for 8: S254 28. Support for 7H: Laozi 45.6. 
'Var.: fff for BE: Ft A. 
if for 4: S23: A. Support for 7A: Laozi 45.6. 
k Var: RY for (He: 2 HA FE MM. 
'Var.: Fi for Ri: #E A. 
™ Var: 12E for 42: Wagner, see note c. 
"'Var.: JK for JH: HF- A. 
° Var.: VE for WE: {28 Th AN; YUE TTA. 
PAN for #5 (also in FEE A): Wang Bi comm. Var:: ff€ for 7S: (HAHA; YE ETT AS. 
4 JR for AK (also in BSE HE A; (28TH AN; YE ME TC AN): ETE H PH XC. 
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Eth’ (Base text: 





ESE B) 














AS Ey LEC A A DUE E77 et. (Base text: $224 AX) 
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St + {t," (Base text: FE HE B) 













































































72.6 HA 1” HUE (Base text: 428 HH AX) 


72.1 











ETS RAE. (Base text: fe ZX) 


When the people are not in 
awe of [their ruler’s] authority 
[anymore], then the Great 
Authority will come.! [Only] 


being without recklessness is 
what makes him [the ruler] have 
rest. 


Having “purity” and “calmness” 
[Laozi 15.4] and [thus] being 
“without interference,” [Laozi 
2.2] [Laozi] calls “having rest.” 


If [the ruler] 
leaves his purity and calmness 
and acts out his excitements 
and desires, 


then 


and the people will become wicked. 


being without repression is what 
makes him [the ruler] have 


[= keep] [his] life. 


Being modest? and “putting 
[one’s person as a ruler] in the 
background” [Laozi 7.2 and 67] 
[and thus] “not filling [it] up” 
[Laozi 15.6 ff.] [Laozi] calls 
“having life.”> 


abandons his modesty and his 
“putting himself] in the [back- 
ground” and applies his author- 
ity and power, 

the other entities will make 
trouble 












































Once [his] authority is not able [any- 
more] to establish control over 
the people, 

and [once] 

‘Var: th om.: (H22 THA; YOREFT AN. = Var: eK for et: 9 RAN. 
"Var: HY om.: 28 4 A; YUE TAS 

Y Var.: # for aE. 

’ Var.: #% for 7: FR -EHE A. Var: #2 ip for : ESE B 
























































72.2 


72.3 


72.4 


72.5 
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the people are unable to bear 
his authority [any longer], 


then high and low are in great 
turmoil: Heaven’s death penalty 
[for the ruler] will come. That 

is why [the text] says: “When 
the people are not in awe of 
[the ruler’s] authority [anymore], 
then the Great Authority will 
come”! That [only] 


“being without recklessness is “being without repression is 
what makes him [the ruler] have what makes him [the ruler] have 
rest” [= keep] his life” 


reckless with and 


rest 


means that he definitely should 
not apply the power of [his] 
authority. 


It is a fact that only as he does 
not repress, 


That is, that he himself does 
not repress. 


he will not be repressed [and 
ditto for recklessness. ] 


As he does not repress himself, 
there will therefore be no one in 
All Under Heaven to repress him. 


That is why the Sage has knowledge 
on his own but does not himself 
make a show [of it]. 


He does not himself show what he 
knows by way of shedding light on 
the behavior in and out of office 
[of others].4 


He loves himself but does not exalt 
himself. 


Would he exalt himself, the other 
entities would be 


repress 
[his] 
and life. 


72.6 


73.1 


73.2 
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That is why he rejects the latter 
[to make a show and to exalt 
himself] and keeps the former 
[his own knowledge and the 
love for himself]. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 72 

Laozi 72 has some of the formal elements of IPS. The two paral- 
lel phrases with identical grammar in 72.1 are followed by two parallel 
phrases in texts 4 and 5. However, from Wang Bi’s commentary, especially 
to 72.5, it is quite clear that he read these two phrases as referring to 
both chains set up in 72.1. According to Wang Bi, we have thus in 72.1 
a binary structure that echoes that in a number of other zhang, followed 
by a string of c phrases. Thus although within the zhang itself there is no 
“interlocking,” the interlocking here is with the pairs in other zhang. This 
is primarily of importance for the definition of the phrases 72.2 and 72.3. 
They take up the element [Ef of the b phrase in 72.1. By being inserted into 
a basic framework of IPS, their lack of a parallel phrase assigns to them the 
position of ac phrase in a pars pro toto construction with an appropriate 
shadow text, which I have indicated in the bracket. The structure of the 
zhang is: 


c (72.1) 

a b (72.1, 72.1) 
c (72.2, 72.3) 
c (72.4) 
c (72.4) 


Zhang 73 
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73.3 LCRA BX All BK TF (Base text: (828 +4 AX) 
{ELA Mi At hae Fe ASS AR a] he BY Al BH th (Base text: Bat A) 
73.4 KZ ARE A BE LE A GME SZ" (Base text: (HHA) 
He th S ERE AIK eB ME A HP eS Be 
A-Z AAT ART -Z tH ee EZ tH (Base text: GR YETI 7 at hal p. 
206 until %, thereafter #27 RAK) 
73.5 KZA PSB! (Base text: (42875 A) 
FMEA BK PF BRE BZ FP (Base text: 2%) 
73.6 74 & il #4 (Base text: Wang Bi comm.) 
ES LIAS SME A (Base text: HZ RAC) 
73.7 A' Gif GK (Base text: (28 fh A) 
jst F BU) & fitt (Base text: 42 #£ 2X) 
73.8 tH 9A” Ti 24 #% (Base text: Wang Bi comm.) 
He RM LG MC i am AMA fe AIK ie Ze OA TS 
© Var.: 4H for #2: FE HE B. 
Var: xe DLE A He BEEZ om.: FB E HE B; (lacuna in & = Sf A too small to accommodate 
this phrase). 
8 Var: BEAN BZ PPE SH EE A for FER KSB EE A th: REA GR 
RA. 
5 Var: HA for $t: BEE B. ‘Var: We for }¥s: FE SE B. 
iVar: K for K: HZ RAS. Support for K: The commentary here is a verbatim quota- 
tion of a phrase in Laozi 22.7, which has XK. 
k Var: fff for 22: at A. 'Var.: #8 for #: FE SE B. 
™ Var.: ERA for SAA: (BS EAR; YE ME CAN. Var: JH for JAS: FRE HE A. Var.: HE for 
SHY: EME B. Support for JH: comment by Fan Yingyuan that Wang Bi had #4, 2.68a, 
and 443 version of Wang Bi comm., Lu Deming also signals a text with 10. 
"ak for ah: Hak A. 
°K for @: oe Support: Laozi 64.1 FEARIK AK. 
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zt, (Base text: We .7 AX) 








If someone is courageous in 


daring [to do], he will be killed. 


By necessity he “will not come 
to his natural death” [as the 








& (Base text: {81 28 Th AX) 


If someone is courageous in 73.2 
not daring [to do], he will live. 


By necessity he will complete his 


[allotted] life [span]. 


Laozi says in 42.3 about “those 
who are violent and brutal” ]. 


the other is harmful. 


and harm. 


Of these two [kinds of courage, ] 
one is beneficial, 


Both are courage, but what 

they effect is different. 

They differ with regard to 
benefit 


That is why [the text] says: 
“one is beneficial, 


the other is harmful”! 


Who is there who would know 
the reason why Heaven loathes 
[something]? [Of course only 
the Sage]. That is why already 
the Sage considers it difficult [to 
put into practice what follows 
from the first two sentences]. 


“Who is there” is “who.” This 
means: “Who is able to under- 
stand Heaven’s intentions? Only 
the Sage.” It is a fact that, if already 
the insight of the Sage “considers 
difficult” the “courage” “to dare,” 
how much more [will this be the 
case] for those lacking the insight 
of the Sage, but desiring to put 
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into practice [what follows 
from] these [two statements 
in text 1 and 2]. That is why 
[the text] says: “Already [the 
Sage] considers it difficult.”! 


73.5 It is the Way of Heaven [as 
practiced by the Sage] not to 
struggle but still to be good at 
winning, 


[As the Laozi says about the Sage 
in 22.7] “It is a fact that only be- 
cause he does not struggle no one 
in All Under Heaven is able to 
struggle with him.” 


73.6 not to speak but still to be good 
at being followed, 


That following [his teachings] 
brings luck, deviating from them, 
misfortune [is meant by] “not to 
speak but still being good at 
being followed.”? 


73.7 not to call, but have [the other 
entities] come on their own, 


If he positions himself in a lowly 
[station], the other entities will 
on their own submit themselves 
to him. 


73.8 and to be at ease but still be good 
at taking precautions. 


As [as the Xici 7.10.a1, says, “Heaven] 
lets hang down the images and shows 
fortune and misfortune” [“and the 
Sage imitates them” ], he establishes 

a warning before something has 
happened. [As the Xici 8.5.a3 says 
about the Gentleman] “While being 
in security [in his position] he does 
not forget the [threat of] danger” and 
[, as the Laozi says about the Sage 
Ruler in 64.1,] while “there are still 
no signs [of danger to his life]” he 
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“takes precautions.”> That is why 
[the text] says “to be at ease but still 
be good at taking precautions.” 


73.9 The net of Heaven is vast, [its mesh] 
is wide, but still nothing gets lost. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 73 
Laozi 73 begins with a short section written in closed IPS, and then 
continues straight on one single line of thought. Its structure is: 


a b (73.1, 73.2) 
b (73.3) 
a (73.3) 
c (73.4) 
c (73.5) 
c (73.6) 
c (73.7) 
c (73.8) 
c (73.9) 
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Var: AS (Al DAR HE Zt for AZ tay DLE 


AU fel LSE 2: BE HE B. 


4 Var.: (fi om.: FRE HE A; BB ESE B. 
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©Var.: {HH for #f: FB EN B. 
f Var: fe for B: FoEHE A. Var: it & for # BR: Wee cA 
8 Var: Hilifq for iit: Ry sé A. 





















































5 Var: #y om.: FR ESE A. Var: If for ay: BR ESE B. 
"Var: #¢ (4 for G: BB ESE A. Var: Gn for 4: WOME ITA. 

i Var: FEE for BH: FEM A; FREE B. 

k Var: 2 for th: BESE A; EME B. Var: th om.: {UEC A. 
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(Base text: (38 74 AX)" 
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WL GLIS aa Za ty (Base text: IVS 
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BUA Ss ZEBRA CS ZARA HA AHH (Base 
text: #4 A) 





























As the people are not afraid of death continuously, how could they be 
frightened by [the threat] of death? And, even if people could be made con- 
tinuously afraid of death, and one [, that is, a ruler, personally] would be 
able to consign those committing outrages to execution, who would there 
be to dare [to do these executions]? [No one].! 


Odd and uncommon [acts] to confuse the true [essence] [Laozi] calls 
“[committing] outrages.” 


[No one, because] there are always [people] handling executions who do 
the executing. It is a fact [, however,] that to replace [the people] handling 
executions at executing is replacing the Great Carpenter at cutting [wood]. 
It is a fact that few among those replacing the Great Carpenter at cutting 
will [get away] with their hands unharmed. 


Those committing deviations will be loathed and resented by those go- 
ing along; those who are not humane will be hated by those who are 
humane [and these other people will handle the execution of such villains 
automatically]. That is why [the text] says: “There are always [people] 
handling executions” !? 














'Var.: & for (8: BREA; RZRA. 
"Var: @ ROO (EME B: fH AL) RCH for He: FEE HE A; BG EME B. 
"Var: K for Ai: FEE HE A; RSE SE B. Var: ffl om.: Ye RETA. 
° Var: {¥ for {t: FRESE A. Passim. 
P Var: rth for Hr: FREE A. 
4 Var.: 7 Hil for Hf: HEHE A; ESE B. 

' 45 for Mi: KREME B; YORESTAS. Var: 7 for 77: META. 
* AG for 7B A: Ba EMEA; SE HE B; YE METTA. 

' Var: ® om.: BE SE B. 
“Paw MA for Ft MA: AANA sb. 

YRS GZ for F{24 AWZ: Wagner based on parallel with wie |IEZ. 
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Zhang 75 
75.1 2 EDU LR S te LR ee 2 
MER ZA A ERE ZEAE IE BE 
SE tt" (Base text: (H28 rh ZX) 

3 EZR Zr DL EA BR EE th! (Base text: $6 

at A) 

75.1 That people do not gather the That people are hard to rule is 
harvest! is due to their ruler’s due to their ruler’s practicing 
eating too much tax grain. That interference. That is why they 
is why they do not gather the are hard to rule! 
harvest! 

[In short,] that people take 
death easily is due to their ruler’s 
striving for the fullness of life. 
That is why they take death 
easily! It is a fact that only the 
absence of appreciation of life 

@Var: A for Ee: BEE A; BE HE B. Support for Fi: Wang Bi comm.: FEZ AR LAME. 

b Var: th for F: FE SEA; ESE B. 

°Var.: HY for _-: BEMEA; Est B. 

4 Var: 36 for fit: FB -EHE A. Var: Bt for tt: FE HE B. 

© Var.: tH om.: Fi EXE B. 

‘Var: AE (REE B: 4) 2 PIA for RZ RIA: EM A; ESE B. 

8 Var: Z om.: By ESE A. Var: ADF for AF: BH EHA; EM B. 

‘Var: SE for 7: FRESE A; BE HE B. 

i Var.: && for Hi: FRE HE A. 

k Var: # om.: FE se A. Var: th for #: EM B. 

"Var:  om.: ESE A; BE HE B. Var: EX om.: UEC AS. Support for |: Wang 
Bicomm.: Be o> Br DUR 7 Pt CLL EF FA EAS FB EE Ft with the €4 implying that this is the 
case for all items mentioned. 

™ Var.: 4E for 4E4E: BR-EME A; BB -EME B. 

"Var: & for i: BEE A. one for {: FR -E HEA; EYE B. 

P Var: MEDIA FS & for MED AAR AA: FE EHEA; EYE B. & also omitted in Yu KE 
TAS. Var: DUBE for LIE Fe: YE ME: 

4 Var.: ff om.: FE HEA; BS EN B. 

' Var: tH om.: FE SEA; ESE B. 
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is more worthy than the 
appreciation of life. 


This means: That by which 
people are turned wicked, and order is turned into chaos 


is all based on the ruler[’s behav- 
ior] and not on [that of] those 
below. The people [only] follow 
[the precedent] of the ruler.? 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 75 

Laozi 75 is short of the minimal number of phrases for one full set of 
IPS. The three parallels, however, are not read by Wang Bi as three equal 
sentences. He can point to the fact that the fourth, nonparallel phrase (“It 
is a fact that only .. .”) takes up only the vocabulary of the third phrase, 
thus marking it as a part of the general statement, as opposed to the two 
first phrases, which deal with the material and social aspects of life, as is 
frequent. Wang Bi thus comments upon the first two, which by implica- 
tion groups the third phrase with the fourth. While this might seem a bit 
pedantic, the relevant point is that the status of the third phrase changes, 
and with it the reading strategy to be applied to it. This is indicated here 
by the “in short” in brackets. In Wang Bi’s reading, the zhang thus has 
the following structure: 


a b (75.1, 75.1) 
e (75.1) 
é (75.1) 


Zhang 76 
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@ Var: Tet (1) Sah for Bah: FE HE A. Var: FIR {S BS ah for Bah: FE HE B. 
> BERK for OK: FRESE A; Ba EHE B; YUMETCA. 
© Var.: ME for Mfg: FS -E SE B. Var.: Hf for fife: WME ITA. 
4 Var: FEES for fata: BB EWE A. Var.: #ERR for hth: BES B. 
© Var: A for We: FREE A; FRESE B. 


f Var.: @ om.: Fy EXE B. 























































































































































































































76.2 ACHE HT? (Base text: We He Wl es HF FA) 


76.3 Wer aR KS 


76.4 WA 
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Re (ee th (Base text: 


When people 


are dead, they 


are alive, they are supple and 
violent [rigor]. 


soft; 


[In the same way,] when the ten 
thousand living beings,” the 
grasses and trees 


(Base text: 82 


TRELLIS K FR AED ABA" (Base text: 
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live, they are supple and tender; are dead, they are dry and 
withered. 

8 Var: { om.: YEE ITA. Var: 359 UH for 259: FE HE A. 

‘Var: & om.: FRESE A; BRE SE B. Var: 2299 70M for 299: BENE A. 

i Var.: tH om.: YUE TCAS K Var: ELL om.: FB EME A. 

"Var: 4 om.: EXE A; ARE HE B; YUE IC AS. Support for #4: Wang Bi comm.: 4ift 
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commentary directly afterwards. Support for jk: MF, 
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"Var: HET A HB for TE MYA: A; RZ 
° Var.: 2 for Hf: BB ESE A. Var: iit for Ff: 
WE 7C-AX. Support for Hr: MF, ifERIT. 
P Var: HX om.: BB ESE A. 
' Var.: js for THAN. Var.: BY for 
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That is why hardness and violent rigor are 
the companions of death. 
suppleness and softness are 
the companions of life. 


And this is why, if someone 

[, that is, a ruler, makes use of] 
violent military [action], he 
will go under, 


Someone who [makes use] of 
violent military [action] to impose 
his hegemony in All Under Heaven 
will be loathed by the other entities. 
That is why he will of necessity not 
reach [his natural] end. 


76.2 And if a tree is violently rigid, 
it will break. 


This [breaking] will be done to 
[the tree] by the other entities. 


76.3 That is why the hard and violently rigid 
takes its place below, 


This refers to the root of the tree. 


76.4 and the supple and soft takes 
its place above. 


This refers to the twigs and 
branches. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 76 
Laozi 76 is written in open IPS. The textual arrangement follows the 
formal structure, which opposes the structures of the dead to those of 
the living in the beginning as well as in texts 4 and S. In this sense, the 
structure of the zhang is: 


a b (76.1, 76.1) 
a b (76.1, 76.1) 
(76.1) 
a (76.1) 
é (76.1) 
c (76.2) 
b (76.3) 
a (76.4) 
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There is, however, a second structure that opposes the situation among 
humans and among trees with regard to life and death. The statements 
on these two subjects also are parallel in the sense that the same kind of 
statement is made on both. In terms of content, this structure is dominant. 
As no three-dimensional arrangements are possible on paper, we have to 
describe this structure in a separate formula. To make things clearer, the 
items are numbered, and a list is appended identifying the numbers. 


Humans General Statements Trees 
la 2b 3a 4b 
5b 
6a 
7a 8b 
9b 
10a 


1. “While people are alive.” 2. “When [people] are dead.” 3. “While 
the grasses and trees live.” 4. “When [the grasses and trees] are dead.” 
5.“Hardness and violent rigor.” 6. Suppleness and softness.” 7. “Someone 
[makes use] of violent military [action].” 8. “A tree is violently rigid.” 
9. “The hard and violently rigid.” 10. “The supple and soft.” 


Zhang 77 













































































771 RLM RA ARE SM 2 PEEL ARE RES ZR i 
HEA ORDA A ZIMA IR (Base text: (28 cH A) 










































































aVar: K FOU for KZ38: EXE A. 
b Var: PY for HAG: ESE B 


°Var.: 4 th for 4a: FEE A. Var: th for Fak: FB EHE B. Var: Bf for HK : ee EAA 
FES. 


4 Var.: Ell for Hl: FB -E SE A; FRESE B. 

° Var: BY for #8: 5 EYE A; Var: z for 4B: 5 ESE B. 
fVar.: HK for K: Fi EHE A. 
8 Var.: BX for #8: FR -E Sf A. Var: z for 4B: ESE B. 

4 Dy for ff (also in Fj -ESfE B and Yee 7CAX): Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 77.2 #28 LAH 
'Var.: f for #8: & fe B. 
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iVar.: ISSR om.: FE HE B. BE HE A lacuna ends with 45% and would have a place 
for HlJ if it otherwise had the same number of characters as Fj H€ B here. 
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BRAG RACMRS ASS GES KSB ome 
i Sy BLE RR TY AE SRS (Base text: SEF AX) 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































77.2 $A ELV ABA RB BETA ER LLB SK BES ED 
ARTA EY BT Ae” A aL AB (Base text: 428 7 A) 
Bae RE AL EH EA SS ee 
BEA AK TRE BLA F (Base text: eZ AN) 
77.1 The Way of Heaven—it is truly like 
someone drawing a bow! 
What is high up [in a bow] he What is down below he brings 
presses down, up, 
[in other words] 
what has too much he reduces, what is deficient he supple- 
ments. 
While the Way of Heaven [thus] 
k Var: ME for WE: RZ RA. 
'S for #€ (in both #£ A and FR.Z RA): BEA Me. 
™ Var: Z for 48: Fi ESE B. "Var: iff for Li: FE sf B. 
°Var: M for A: BEX B. P Var: SEA for Sh: FRESE B. 
4 Var.: #2 om.: EXE A; KE HE B. Support for #8: Wang Bi comm.: SE fe A IM 
jit TEA DAR. 
'Var: M for A: ENE B. 

























































































> PD) for if (also in HE A; BE HE B): Wang Bi comm: #8 DAW fe; YEA. 
*Var.: NA LLEVA KA F for LAER EIS RK PA: BS ESE A. Var: if ABTS 
& for LAR ERK PA: HEHE B. Var: DIAS K FE for ) BR ELISR EH: WeRETTA. 
See note 1. 
“IKE for HE: RG EME Bs uMETCA. 
Y Var: ME C38 for FLIES FE: FE EE B. See note 1. 
w Var.: #5 XZ for AG: FE ERE B. * Var: #8 for A: FB ESE B. 
Y Var: Feth for FR: FRESE B. Var.: for FR: YE REICA. 
7 Var.: 4 ICE for H: EXE B. 
2 Var: tH for Fh: Fy Ese A; Et B. 
ab fE for WE: Bk EE. ac ELIE for WHEEL: Laozi text HIE AY. 
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‘d This text is not transmitted in the 24+ A. 


77.2 
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reduces excess by way of supplementing deficiency, 


this is not true for the way 
of men. 


Only [a man who is a Sage] who [as the Wenyan for the first hexagram of 
the Zhouyi says in 1.5.a2 ff. about the Great Man, identified as the Sage,] 
is “[with his] Capacity in accord with [that of] Heaven and Earth”? will 
be able to “encompass them” [Heaven and Earth] as the Way of Heaven 
does [in accordance with the Zhuangzi (Chuang-tzu yin-te 67/24/70), who 
says “the Sage encompasses Heaven and Earth” ]. If someone has [only] 
the measure of a man then as each one [of them] has his [individual] per- 
son, they in no way can manage to rule each other equitably. Only some- 
one without an [individual] person who has eliminated his private [inter- 
ests] from [his] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is will then indeed be able 
to “be [with his] Capacity in accord with [that of] Heaven and Earth.” 


[The way of men] reduces 
what is 


[already] deficient by way of bringing up what [already] has 
excess. 


What is [after all alone] 
capable of 
reducing the excess by way of bringing up what is deficient 


in All Under Heaven? Only [the] 
Way! That is why that the Sage 
acts, but does not presume [upon 
the other entities]; and that [his 
particular] achievements come 
about without his installing 
[himself in them]? is due to his not 
wanting to display [his] capabilities. 


This means: What is capable of 
residing in the overflowing but 
keeping intact [its] emptiness, re- 
ducing that which is to supplement 
that which is not, “mixes with [the 
other entities’] luster” and “joins in 
the same dust [with them]” [as the 
Laozi writes in 4.1, 56.5, and 56.6 
about the Way and the Sage, respec- 
tively] and is [undefinably] vast and 
rules equitably—only the Way! That 
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is why the Sage does not desire to dis- 
play his capabilities, so as to equitably 
rule All Under Heaven. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 77 

Laozi 77 is written in open IPS. The structure of the phrase about the 
Sage in Laozi 77.2 suggests with its three parts, two of which are parallel, 
an abc construction. However, I can find no clues in either the text or the 
commentary about how to associate the first two statements (“that the 
Sage acts, but does not presume [upon the other entities] and that [the 
particular] achievements come about without his installing [himself in 
them]”) with the established a/b chains. I therefore have subsumed these 
two phrases under the c category. Laozi 77 has the following structure: 


c (77.1) 

a b (77.1, 77.1) 

a b C7771) 
c (77.1) 

a b (77.15:77.1) 
c (77.1) 

a b (77.2, 77.2) 
a b 72,72) 
c (77.2) 

c (77.2) 
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78.1 KF RRB AMBRE SAI LED Zh (Base text: (828 5 
AS) 





















































DAFA tH ead 7k th Sk 2 aE A LG Zt (Base text: (RZR 
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4Var.: ]tH for 5E: EXE A. 
bVar: Lh om.: Ye MEIC AS. Support for LA): Wang Bicomm.: LA FA ti, appears as comment 
before the comment on . 
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78.2 FZ WF ZARB AR ZEIT BO AZ NS Bd Se 


78.1 


78.2 
































an LBZ EB ZR ead KP ZEIES aX (Base text: (HG A) 





























Nothing in All Under Heaven is more supple and soft than water, but for 
one [a ruler] attacking the firm and violently rigid nothing is capable of 
surpassing [these features]. [If he acts] by means of it[s characteristics] 
there will be nothing by which he could be altered. 


“By means of” means “making use of.” “It” refers to water. This [en- 
tire passage] means: If [a ruler] were to make use of the suppleness and 
softness of water, there would be no other entity that could change 
him. 

That the supple overcomes the hard and the soft the violently rigid is 
known to everyone in All Under Heaven, but no one is able to put [this] 
to practice. That is why in the statements of the Sage, “[Only] he who 
takes on himself the humiliation of the state I call the lord of the altars 
of the nation; [only] he who takes upon himself the misfortune of the 
state I call the king of All Under Heaven” straight words seem para- 
doxical. 

















© Var.: 7k for %: FE HE B. 
4 Var.: fi for FS: HEHE B. 
© Var.: {ill th, for lil: FB EYE B. 
fVar.: FR for 5: FR -EHE B. 











































































































































































































































































































8 Var.: #6 for 7X: BE HE B. 

‘Var: At iO (= 5) for ASE: FE HE B. 

'Var.: 47 (FR EHE B: Hi, for (7: FR EHE A; FREE B. 

i Var: 3H for He: FA EXE B. Var: JEL for HK: YORE ICA. 

Kk Var: for 7: FRESE A; BRE SE B. Var: #2 AS for PA ZS a: RIA. 
'Var.: #8 for Bl: FRE HE A. 

™ Var.: 34) for JG: FREE A; FA ESE B. 






























































"Var: & for #8: B ESE A; ESM B. 
° Var.: #5 for Ba: FE HE A. 
P Var: Z om.: {URE TCA. 
4 Var.: & for #4: FRE HE A; BR EHE B. 

*=E for =E: Ka -EHE A; a EME B; Ye ME 7C AS. Var: Et for E: weet A. 
JX for (Cth: FE ESE As REESE Bs EME TCA. 
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Zhang 79 














79.1 AP KEYG RE (Base text: (828 AS) 



































AAA EK AURA EMBL MCE GRE RE Hh (Base 
text: 2 7£ AX) 


























79.2 Al DSS ELE AGE (Base text: (2874 A) 




















Re Wie ZARA th (Base text: #2: A) 





























79.3 ie HS AC “8 22 (Base text: (428 74 AK) 























































































































AZARAE MEH Ath (Base text: Kt A) 
79.4 48f (a Hi] #9" (Base text: (4128 74 A) 
UR] AZ itt (Base text: 2 £ AX) 
79.5 FG EBL" BASS A, (Base text: (HR th 4) 
79.1 [Even after someone] has settled a great resentment, there will necessarily 


be leftover resentments. 


By not being clear in the management of his [own part] of the contract, 























‘Var: A for Fl: HEM B. ’ Var: DL om.: nee 
© Var: WA om.: He. Z RA. 4 Var: FS for Z: Fj Ede A. 
© Var: HGS for 2 AH: BR EME A. Var: 7 for 2: EME B. 
fVar: & om.: WS; RZRA. 

8 Var: ALA for *: ESE A; REE B. Support against Li: Wang Bi on Zhouyi 
hexagram #3, 1.12a3 A fa] WARIERS A. 

hVar: X for @: ESE 

iVar.: J for #2: Fy EXE A. Var: 7f for 22: FES B. 

i Var: @& for 7: EZRA. 

K Var: 1 for fil: ESE A; EME B. 

"Var: KK for K: RHE A. From the number of spaces in lacuna = H£ B might 
not have had X. 


™ Var: 1B for He: FE SE A. 
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great resentment will be brought about [by the other party’s non-fulfill- 
ment of the contract obligations]. [Even if,] once this [resentment] has 
come, receipt/capacity' is used to settle it, the harm already done cannot 
be undone, that is why [the text says] “there will necessarily be leftover 
resentments [in oneself]”! 


792. How can [such a procedure] be considered good? [It cannot]. That is 
why the Sage holds on to the “left contract” [which establishes the claim 
against a debtor and is presented for repayment] 


[Holding on to] the “left contract” blocks the basis on which resentments 
arise [by its not being presented for payment]. 


79.3 and does not claim payment from the other [contract partner]. Thus he 
who has capacity pays attention to [his part of] the contract, 


A man with capacity [the Sage] is concerned [only] with his [part of the] 
contract. [Thus] he does not let a resentment arise and then claim pay- 
ment from the other. 


79.4 while he who is without capacity pays attention to finding out. 
“Finding out” means paying attention to the mistakes of others.” 


79.5 The Way of Heaven is without partiality. It constantly gives to the good 
people.’ 
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‘Var: $$ for BY: FE SE A. 




















































































































> Var: FEA om.: BB Ese A. Var: Bi om.: BB EFF B. 
© Var: +A A for ft 1A: BEE A. BE HE B. Support for {fF {A: Wang Bi comm.: {Tt 
{FZ a8 





































































































4 #6 A for ASFA tH (also in Ye 7c AN): Wang Bi comm.:: [fil f€AT A; BE HE A and & 
ESE B: PAA. Var: for fi: EE A and EXE B. 


© Var: FA fal for AZ ‘Bi tal: HZ RA. 
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80.3 (8 Fe HIE iti EGE (Base text: (428 14 A) 
ERE CBT A SS BEE IC MI AEE HE (Base text: $2 7¢ 
AS) 
80.4 fie #7 Je BR SF He SE As HS i LS 0 TF BT ZR 
ERE RAS AB ae ay ze a Re A 
{EZR (Base text: (428 4 A) 
HE AR RK AK? (Base text: S244 AX) 


80.1 





























If in a small state with few 
people 


If, though the state were small 

and furthermore the people few, 

it would be possible to bring about 
a return to [the time in ] antiquity 
[when order was established by 
“knotted cords”],'! how much more 
would this be the case were the state 
big and the people numerous? That 
is why [the text] discusses [the 
return to antiquity] by taking the 
small state [as the example]. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































f Var: 7S om.: FE HE A and EH B. 

8 (ES for (EEF: Wagner. The 4\FH] is a carryover from the previous commentary. 

» Var: 4 #4 Ja] for HEA APB: BEE E A. Var: Jal Ht for ff @ FH ER: ESE B. 

iVar.: aff om.: FRESE A; FASE B. 

iVar.: A for Fe: 2 HH Fe 3. Support for Ei: Wang Bi comm. on Laozi 80.3 f# Ri: 
EXE A. 

KVar: FiAzZ thi RK om.: KB EHE A; KB EHE B. Cf. note 1. 

SEER Zee for 2 fe SBI Se (also in YE ME TCA): Be HE A; BSE HE B. Support 
for this sequence and wording: #£3@. 

™ Var: AFD for HP Bd: F-EHE A. Var.: S29 for AS BY: HEHE B. 

"Var: B& for SB: EME A. 

° ff] for K (also in FE HE B): HEHE A; YE MEST AS. Support for FH: HEISE Bi. 

P Var.: {fi om.: FRE HE A; ESE B. 

9 Var: Hi for 3: WKETTA. 

"fH for FBR: By EE A; By EME B; YEMETTA. 

°Var.: QO for RAK: EZRA. 


80.2 


80.4 
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the people could be induced 

[, even though they] possessed 
[military] devices [to be collec- 
tively used by] ten or a hundred 
soldiers, not to use them, 


This means: If people could 
already be induced, although 
they possess [military] devices 
[to be collectively used by] ten 
or a hundred soldiers, not to 
make use of them at all, what 
deficiency would they then [still] 
be worried about? [None]. 


the people could be induced _—80.3 
to consider death important 
and not travel far, 


[That is,] if the people could be 
induced to treasure only their 
persons and not crave goods, 
they would then each [as the 
Laozi says further down] “be 
content in their place,” “con- 
sider death [i.e., their life] 


important and not travel far.” 


[that is to say if they 

could be induced] 
although they had ships and 
carriages, absolutely not to 
board them, 


although they had the armor, 
absolutely not to field it, 


[in short] if the people could be 
induced to return to the knotted 
cords [and according to Xici 8.3.a7 
“in high antiquity knotted cords 
[were used] to establish order _/ 4H 
#4 #74] and make use of these, 
this would be the epitome of the 
highest social order!? 

People each would then enjoy 





their food and find pleasure in 


their [local] customs and be 
content in their place, 


and, [although] neighboring 
states would be in sight of each 
other and could hear the sounds 
of each others’ cocks and dogs, 
the people until their old age and 
death would never communicate 
with each other [through either 
trade or warfare]. 


They would have nothing they 
desire or crave. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 80 

Laozi 80 is written in closed IPS. The formal elements give a good 
indication. Texts 2 and 3 are parallel within narrow bounds of deviation. 
So are the first two sentences of text 4. The third sentence there, dealing 
with the “knotted cords,” stands alone, which marks it as a c phrase. 
The weapons mentioned in text 2 are taken up in the armor in the second 
phrase of text 4; the traveling in text 3 is taken up by the ships and car- 
riages in the first phrase of text 5. In the subsequent four short parallel 
phrases in text 5 after the summary statement, the second pair obviously 
deals with not traveling, while the first pair must deal with what Wang Bi 
calls the absence of any worry about “deficiencies” as a consequence of the 
nonuse of sophisticated weapons. I assume that even the subsequent two 
sentences could be apportioned, but, there being no commentary, I shall 
refrain from doing so, since the links are tenuous. The neighboring states 
would probably deal with the potential warfare side, the closeness of the 
animal voices with the lure of trading with the neighbors. The structure 
of the zhang is: 


c (80.1) 

a b (80.2, 80.3) 
b (80.4) 
a (80.4) 
c (80.4) 

a b (80.4, 80.4) 
c (80.4) 


Zhang 81 








81.1 f8 SAE (Base text: (28 4 A) 
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ub 





(eA th (Base text: 
































81.2 2S Massa TIF (Base text: for first phrase {28 fy A, for second Fi HE B) 


























AS 7EREtH (Base text: 4 AX) 


ou 


Wang 
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81.3 Ha AALS GS * (Base text: Kj -EHE B) 





hh (E— tH, (Base text: 4 
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81.5 RROBAC RA (Base text: 
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(Base text: [EE B) 











fe BA MESS 2 SEPT G (Base text: S23£ A) 
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81.6 ELS AS i (Base text: (428 4) 





A Bt (Base text: $6 























81.7 K' ZF ii RS (Base text: 
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iy at 4 BR tH (Base text: #2 #£ 7X) 








81.8 2 \ ZH (Base text: (428 A) 














MEK ZAI FG th (Base text: Bit 




















au 
Ft 
~~ 


81.1 Credible words are not beautified. 





*Var.: Hf for &: (GA HAA; 
> Var.: fat for &: (HZ AA; 








YU ETC AS. Cf. note 1. 
YE TCA. Cf. note 1. 





° Var: a PA ASE TES AAD for AIG AI TS BAS SE 
ARSE: (BE THAN; YUME TT AN. Sequence #/2# supported by #238. 





‘ERE A for HK (also in 
































BG -EME A): (HR AA; YEMETCAS. Support for HC: HEE. 
































© Var.: @@ for #: FRE HE B; WERE TC AS. Support for A: We EAA Re Me. 




















f Var: for Bl: BR EYE B. 






































8 Var: AR for A: HEHE B. Var: Ax for 8: EHE B; YEE ITA. 














5 Var: &% for At: ESE B; 
































3 WEA. 




















iVar.: HK for K: Fy EXE B. i Var.: #2 om.: Fi EXE B. 
































k Var: #6 for A: BEE B.. 

















$1.2 


$1.3 


81.4 


81.5 


81.6 


81.7 


$1.8 
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The essential is in the [unadorned] 


substance. 


Beautified words are not 


credible. 


Someone [truly] knowledgeable 
is not broadly [learned]. 


The root is in the Unadorned. 


Someone broadly [learned] is 
not [truly] knowledgeable. 


Someone who does good 
does not go in for quantity. 


The absolute is in the One. 


Someone who goes in for 
quantity does no good. That 
is why the Sage is without 
accumulation. 


Without having self-interest he 
has [things] spontaneously; he 
does nothing but give to the good 
and just puts himself into the 
service of other entities. 


Thus because of acting for others, 
he has more himself. 


That is, he is being honored by 
the other entities. 


Thus by giving to others, there 
will be more with him. 


That is, he is the one to whom the 
other entities submit themselves. 


It is the Way of Heaven to be 
beneficial and not harmful. 


In its movement it constantly 
generates and perfects [and never 
harms] them [the entities]. 


It is the Way of the Sage to act 
but not to struggle. 


He adapts to Heaven’s being 
beneficial and will not hurt other 
[entities]. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LAOZI 81 

Laozi 81 has a section in the beginning that operates within patterns 
of IPS. The three parallel double phrases do break down into two that are 
summarized in a third, but there is no visible interlocking structure with 
the rest. After the break beginning with “the Sage,” we would expect a 
structure that takes up the statements made before this break and fit into 
the same IPS pattern. In the present case, however, a link between the 
two parallel sentences after the break, texts 5 and 6, and the two double 
phrases in the beginning is not decipherable to me. Wang Bi gives no hint 
of such a link. In fact, his own commentary to text 4 takes up the two 
core notions of the two subsequent texts, “giving,” yu fd, and “working 
for others,” which is wei ren F§ A, in the Laozi and ren wu {£'Y in Wang 
Bi. This indicates that Wang Bi saw the relationship as rather tenuous and 
read the phrases 5 and 6 between the initial statements and those about 
the Sage as unfoldings of the “absence of accumulation.” I still assume 
that there is more to the structure of this zhang but have not found the 
clue. The structure, as far as understood, runs: 


ala (81.1, 81.2) 
b/b (81.2, 81.3) 
c (81.3-81.8) 
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starts a new phrase = KAA AFCA +— =. The three previously named 
manuscripts accordingly all had the same number of characters. Xie Shouhao ob- 
viously misquotes this passage by writing (L(A ZEKAARFERA +, 
which would translate as “the manuscript handed down in the family of Qiu Yue 
has...” and would not give a number for the two other manuscripts mentioned 
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characters in these old manuscripts. My own previous translation in Early China 
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34. Ibid., ch. 3. 


35. Chang Chung-yue, “The Metaphysics of Wang Bi,”; R. Wagner, “Wang 
Bi: ‘The Structure of the Laozi’s Subtle Pointers’ (Laozi weizhi liliie)”; R. Lynn, 
The Classic of the Way and Virtue, 30-41. 


Zhang 1 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The numbers attached to the zhang follow their sequence within the avail- 
able text. While they cannot claim to be the numbers of the original text, it is 
probable that zhang 1 in fact was part or the whole of the first zhang, and it is 
equally probable that the zhang were following each other within the original text, 
as they do in the surviving excerpts. Thus they might correspond to the original 
zhang 1, 4, 8, 12, 15, and 18, but not 1, 18, 4, 15, 12, and 8. In other words, the 
surviving excerpts are likely to give an idea about the initial argument as well as 
what an editor might have considered the main line of argument. The experience 
with premodern Chinese text excerpts shows that the sequence of the original is, 
as a rule, kept. 





2. The term fu X signals a statement of general validity beyond the immediate 
instance. It often is misunderstood as a simple marker for a paragraph’s begin- 
ning. 



































3. The pair “the nameless” and “the featureless” #4 f#J% takes up the ter- 
minology of the Laozi. While “the nameless” or “namelessness” appears as the 
characterization of the Dao in Laozi 32.1 and 41.14, the “formless” or “featureless” 
does not occur as a noun in the Laozi; it occurs only in Laozi 41.14 in the phrase 
“the Great Image is without form.” The argumentative rigor entering Wang Bi’s 
text with the juxtaposition of name and form, things (or beings) 4% and achieve- 
ments JJ] or processes, shi 33, cannot be found in the Laozi. The expressions # 
% and #44 appear in two successive phrases in Laozi 41, but the first is the last 
in a series of parallel paradoxes, such as “the Great Instrument does complete 
in the nick of time!” while the second is in what Wang Bi sees as the summary 
statement about this series. In other words, the status of the two phrases there is 
different. The transition from a philosophy operating with the paradox and the 
parallel to a systematic philosophy characteristic of Wang Bi becomes clearly vis- 
ible in this transformation of the Laozi vocabulary and imagery into a systematic, 
analytic discourse. For parallels in Wang Bi’s Commentary, cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 
51.1: “Generally speaking, that by which entities are generated and that by which 
achievements are brought about have something that is the base [for them]. As 
they have something that is the base for them, there is none of them that is not 
based on the Way.” Cf. also Wang Bi on Laozi 1.2: “Generally speaking, Entity 
all begins in negativity.... This means the Way begins and completes the ten 
thousand kinds of entities by means of [its] featurelessness and namelessness.” 
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4. Laozi 4.1, “The Way is made use of by pouring out and is also not filled 
up—deep it is, [but still] resembling the ancestor of the ten thousand kinds of 
entities.” Wang Bi on Laozi 14.5 has phrase 5 verbatim. 


5. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 35.1: “The Great Image is . . . neither warming nor 
cooling. That is why it is capable of embracing and penetrating the ten thousand 
kinds of entities without there being one that is crossed or hurt.” Cf. Wang Bi on 
Laozi 41.14: “If something has form, then it will also have specifications. That 
which has specifications will be cooling if it does not warm and will be cold if it 
is not hot. That is why an image that has taken on form is not the Great Image.” 
Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 55.6: “What is neither bright nor dark, neither warming 
nor cooling, that is the Eternal. It is formless, and it is impossible to see it.” Note 
that “featureless” and “formless” mean the same and translate the same Chinese 
expression. 


6. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 41.13: “It [the Great Sound] thus is a sound one is 
unable to hear. Once there is a [particular] tone, it will have specifications, and, 
if it has specifications, it will [let sound forth the note] shang, if it does not [let 
sound forth the note] gong. Being specific it could [in this case] not encompass the 
entire multitude [of notes]. That is why that which has taken on a specific tone is 
not the Great Sound.” 


7. Phrases Laozi 14.1 and 35.3 are the sources for the first two of these state- 
ments and, with a different vocabulary, for the fourth. Laozi 14.1 runs: “That 
which [I] do not see if [I] look at it [I] call ‘fine.’ That which [I] do not hear when 
listening for it [I] call ‘inaudible.’ That which [I] cannot grasp when reaching for 
it, [I] call ‘smooth.’ For these three [the senses of sight, hearing, and touch] it 
is impossible to come to a definition [of this], and, thus diffuse it is, [being] the 
One.” It thus deals with the senses of the ear, the eye, and touch, but it uses a more 
abstract vocabulary than the Laozi for the last. There is no attempt in the Laozi 
to systematize the senses of perception into two groups of two each and to link 
them to the concepts of name and form. Wang Bi supplements the missing fourth 
link about taste from the series in Laozi 35.3, which again does not fit the rigid 
argument proffered here: “The words [, however], uttered about the Way indeed 
are stale; they are without taste! Looking for it [the Way] one cannot manage to 
see it; listening for it [the Way], one cannot manage to hear it; making use of it [the 
Way], it is impossible to exhaust it.” In this second case, we have sight, ear, and use 
as well as a general statement outside of this sequence dealing with the insipidness 
of the Way. The eye, ear, and taste are then systematized into the foursome used 
by Wang Bi here. Laozi 35.3 also is the evidence for the allocation of the phrases 
dealing with taste and flavor to the chain about sound and hearing, because taste 
there is associated with the mouth and language. Note the ease with which abba 
constructions are being used. Both Laozi passages have a sequence sight/ear, but 
Wang Bi inverts this, creating an abba sequence instead of the regular abab. 


8. “As an entity” (the terms entity and thing translate the same term J) is 
taken from Laozi 21.2: “The Way as a thing is vague, ah, diffuse, ah,” while the 
“completes out of the diffuse” comes from Laozi 25.1; “There is a thing that 
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completes out of the diffuse.” Wang Bi comments: “Diffuse it is and [thus] in- 
discernible, but the ten thousand kinds of entities base themselves on it for their 
completion.” 


9, Laozi 41.14: “The Great Image is without form.” 
10. Laozi 41.13: “The Great Sound has an inaudible tone.” 


11. The expression “without flavor” has no counterpart in the Laozi. It has 
been created to match the three other expressions and is based on the “staleness” 
and “tastelessness” of the Dao mentioned in Laozi 35.3. 


12. The separate translation of 4% and = is based on Wang Bi on Laozi 47.1 
“Processes have a principle and things have a master.” However, the allocation of 
the two terms to the two chains is hampered by the fact that Wang Bi uses them 
interchangeably; cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 49.5, where “things will have their principle 
and affairs will have their master.” 


13. Pinwu i) is from the first Hexagram of the Zhouyi; cf. Zhouyi, 1.14a; 
“The clouds drift and the rains scatter, and the different categories of beings float 
and take on shape.” There is no comment by Wang Bi, but his subcommentator, 
Kong Yingda f. 2i#, renders pinwu as fm%8.Z2Y, “entities of different cate- 
gories.” 





14. The functions of the Dao’s “embracing and penetrating” J i are repeat- 
edly addressed by Wang Bi in these terms; cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 16.6: “know- 
ing this [Eternal], he [the ruler] is able indeed to embrace and penetrate the ten 
thousand kinds of entities without there being anything that is not encompassed”; 
and Wang Bi on 35.1: “That is why it [the Great Image] is capable of embracing 
and penetrating the ten thousand kinds of entities without there being one that is 
crossed or hurt.” 

















15. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 38: “That is why, if something is negative with 
regard to the [other] entities, there will be no entity it does not thread through.” 


16. This type of hypothetical argument is highly characteristic of Wang Bi’s 
thinking and is regularly used to check the viability of the counterargument. Cf. 
Laozi 41.14: “The Great Image is without form.” Wang Bi comments: “If some- 
thing has form, then it will also have specifications. That which has specifications 
will be cooling if it does not warm, and will be cold if it is not hot. That is why 
an image that takes on form is not the Great Image.” 


17. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 41.13: “Once there is a [particular] tone, it will have 
specifications, and if it has specifications it will [let sound forth the note] shang, 
if it does not [let sound forth the note] gong. Being specific it could [in this case] 
not encompass the entire multitude [of notes]. That is why that which has taken 
on a specific tone is not the Great Sound.” 


18. These general rules do not occur in the Laozi. Wang Bi states them also in 
his comments on Laozi 14.13 and 14.14, as quoted in the two previous notes. 


19. Cf. Laozi 41.14: “The Great Image is without form.” Wang Bi’s com- 
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mentary ends with exactly the same words as the text here: “That is why an image 
that has taken on form is not the Great Image.” 


20. Cf. Laozi 41.13: “The Great Sound is toneless.” Wang Bi’s comment there 
ends with a formula slightly different from the one used here in the LZWZLL: 
“That is why that which has taken on a specific tone is not the Great Sound.” 


21. This notion does not occur in the Laozi and is not used elsewhere in the 
surviving Wang Bi corpus. The assumption reported by Chung-yue Chang, “The 
Metaphysics of Wang Bi,” 225, on the basis of Wang Huai’s -F iff “Wang Bi zhi 
Laoxue” + 5f} 2 32, 192—an unpublished M.A. thesis that I have not been 
able to consult—that it refers to the four seasons is obvitiated by Wang Bi’s use 
of sishi JUN for the four seasons; cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 9.5 and in Lunyu shiyi 
on Lunyu 17.17. The notions of “hot” and “cold” seem to be used as examples 
for specificity without reference to any single phenomenon; cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 
41.14 on Laozi 16.6 and on Laozi 55.6. I assume that the Four Figures here refer 
to the phrase in the Xici, 7.9b3: “The Yi has the Great Ultimate. This generates 
the two Principles [Yin and Yang]. The two Principles generate the Four Images. 
The Four Images generate the eight Trigrams.” Han Kangbo does not comment 
on the Four Images, but the subcommentator, Kong Yingda, sees them as refer- 
ring to the four elements of metal, wood, fire, and water. However, Wang Bi talks 
about five things in the LZWZLL 2.35, which might be the five elements. From 
the context it is clear that the Four Images must refer to the basic constituents of 
form as the five sounds refer to those of sound. 


























22. This argument is crucial for Wang Bi’s philosophy. Again, it begins with 
a hypothetical counterproposition. Its falsification opens the way for the positive 
argument, which is that the entities still contain the traces of their That-by-which 
with the consequence that the ten thousand kinds of entities become a source of 
ontological information and are not just the obstacle for ontological insight. For a 
detailed analysis of Wang Bi’s argument about the “traces” of the That-by-which, 
see the chapter “Discerning the That-by-which: The Language of the Laozi and the 
Lunyu,” in my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy: Wang Bi’s Scholarly 
Exploration of the Dark (Xuanxue), SUNY Press, 2003. 


23. In these two phrases, Wang Bi outlines the conditions under which the 
Great Image and the Great Sound as metaphors for the Dao will “shine forth” 
and “come about.” These conditions are that the specific entities “relate back” to 
their That-by-which; the moment they “discard” it, she 4, and become dominated 
by some entity, their “true nature” will be dissipated, they will enter a different 
dynamics, and they will in fact block the philosophical access to the Dao. The 
notion of the zhu =, the dominating principle, was at the heart of third century 
philosophical discussion. Wang Bi maintained that the real dominating principle 
was the Dao itself, but a generation later, with Guo Xiang, this thought was 
abandoned and replaced by the complete self-regulation of entities who were wu 
zhu #£-, without a (or an even utterly negatively defined) dominating principle. 
The meaning of the expression “nothing else by which they are dominated,” wu 


T 


suo zhu fff =E, becomes clear from Wang Bi’s description of the way in which 
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the Sage will, as Laozi 37.3 says, “quiet them [the Hundred Families] down by 
means of the simplicity of the Nameless:” “This means [in the words of Laozi 
34.2] [I would] not become [their] overlord” 7.3 in the sense of giving detailed 
instructions. The expression shi jiti goes back to Wang Bi’s reading of Laozi 53.1: 
“If I [as a Sage Ruler] were [able] to reduce to insignificance [All Under Heaven’s] 
having knowledge, and to have [it] march on the Great Way, [the] only [thing I] 
would [then] be worried about would be that [I] might [still] interfere with it.” 
This “interfering,” which in other passages in Wang Commentary is linked to 
verbs such as “create” #417, “generate” jitfi{k (5.1), and “setting up” #¢ (27.4), 
is identical in meaning to wei f, “to interfere,” with which ff forms a binominal 
in Wang Bi on 53.2. 


24. Quoted from Laozi 35.1. Wang Bi’s commentary makes the desperate 
tone in this reading quite clear: “If [only] the ruler were able to hold on to it, All 
under Heaven would come to him!” 











25. The Laozi has no statement about the Great Sound matching that about 
the Great Image. Wang Bi provides it by analogy and symmetry. The Great Sound 
refers to the teaching of the Way, and the pair thus refers to the Sage’s “taking 
residence in management without interference” and “practicing teaching without 


words.” (Laozi 2.2/3). 


26. Statements 30-33 are derived from the Laozi in an interesting process. 
The Laozi has a statement about All Under Heaven submitting to a ruler able to 
“hold on to the Great Image.” The Great Image is then read as being identical 
with the Great Image of Laozi 14, which Wang Bi reads as one of the expressions 
for the Dao. From a parallel phrase, the notion of the Great Sound is introduced, 
and Wang Bi constructs a second statement about the ruler holding on to the 
Great Sound to match that about the Great Image. This pair again is, within the 
Laozi, seemingly quite unrelated to the stock phrase about the Sage practicing 
noninterference and teaching without words. This statement is now paired with 
the Great Image/Great Sound pair. The Sage “makes use” of the Great Image and 
Great Sound through his two government strategies. In these strategies it is thus 
the Dao that is manifesting itself. Wang Bi can rightly point out that the Laozi 
uses the very same language for the description of the unknowability, elusiveness, 
or “darkness” of the Sage and the Dao. Thus the elements 32 and 33 go back to 
Wang’s reading of the “darkness” of the Dao. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 1.2: “That the 
ten thousand kinds of entities are begun by it [the Way] and completed by it [the 
Way], but that they do not know that through which these [two, their beginning 
and completion] come to be as they are is [its aspect of being] Dark-and-Dark- 
Again.” Cf. also Wang Bi on 34.2 and on Lunyu 8.19. For the elusiveness of the 
Sage, cf. Laozi 17.1 and 17.6 as well as Wang Bi’s commentary there. 


27. The term wuwu 7.9 is not clear. The editors of Zhongguo lidai zhexue 
wenxuan, liang Han Sui Tang bian link it to wucai F,# in the Zuozhuan, where 
it says: “Heaven creates the Five Materials and the people all use them” (J. Legge, 
The Chinese Classics: Chun Tsew with Tso Chuen, 531). Commentators identify 
these as the five elements. 
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28. The daring term f€%] no-thing, is taken from a statement in Laozi 14.2 
about the One: “This One—its upper side is not bright—its lower side is not dark. 
Dim it is and impossible to name. It returns and relates [the entities] back to the 
no-thing.” 





29. Wang Bi extracts from his reading of Laozi 11 this key concept that entities 
do not receive their function from their interrelationship with other entities but 
from their fan fi, their Riickbezug or relationship back with negativity as their 
Being. “Thirty spokes share one hub. But it is the [latter’s] negativity [vis-a-vis the 
specificity of the spokes] that is [the basis] for the usability of the existing carriage.” 
Wang Bi comments: “That by which a [= one] hub is capable of holding together 
thirty [different] spokes is its negativity [vis-a-vis their specific features]. Because 
of this negativity, [the hub] is capable of taking in the points of origin of [many 
different] entities. That is why [the hub] is capable, being itself the minimum, to 
control the many” [spokes]. At the end of Laozi 11, Wang Bi summarizes: “This 
means: entities in order to be beneficial all depend on negativity for their usability.” 
See also Wang Bi on Laozi 1.4: “Generally speaking, for entities to be beneficial, 
they have to get their usefulness from negativity.” 





30. The Five Teachings refer to the virtues guiding the relationship between 
father and son, ruler and minister, husband and wife, older and younger brother, 
and among friends. Locus classicus is Mengzi 3A.4, which does not, however, 
use the term. There is no internal link between the “no-thing” in Laozi 14.2 and 
the “no-words” in Laozi 2.3, “[The Sage] practices the teaching without words,” 
but Wang Bi welds them into a systematic relationship. Confucius verifies this 
wanting to imitate the way in which Heaven regulates the seasons without giving 
commands by “wishing to be without words” himself; cf. Lunyu 17.17 and Wang 
Bi’s comment, both translated in ch. 1 of my Language, Ontology, and Political 
Philosophy, 9. 


31. Laozi 1.1. 


32. “Mother” is read by Wang Bi as a philosophic metaphor. It appears in 
Laozi 1, 10, 25, 52, and 57. On Wang Bi’s merging these different concepts, see 
my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, 281-98. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 52.2: 
“*Mother’ is [the same as] ‘root.’” In Laozi 14.2, the specifications given here for 
the “mother,” that it is neither bright above nor dark below, appear in a descrip- 
tion of the One. 


33. Cf. Laozi 21.6; there it refers to the Dao, showing the interchangeability 
of these terms for Wang Bi. Wang Bi comments: “The ultimate of the absolutely 
true cannot be [determined by means of a] name. ‘Namelessness’ thus is its name. 
From antiquity to the present there is nothing that did not come about based on 
this [Namelessness]. That is why [the text] says: ‘From antiquity to the present, 
its [the truthful essence’s] name [e.g., ‘Namelessness’] has not disappeared’.” Cf. 
Wang Bi on Laozi 14.5: “The featureless and nameless is the ancestor of the ten 
thousand kinds of entities. Although the present and antiquity are not the same, 
although times have changed and customs have changed, there definitely is no one 
[Sage Ruler] who has not based himself on this [featureless and nameless] by way 
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of completing their regulated order. That is why it ‘is possible’ to ‘hold on to the 


999 


Way of antiquity by way of regulating occurrences of the present’. 





34. The pair Heaven, X, and government, 74, which does not occur in the 
Laozi, conceptualizes the two realms of entities discussed in parallel chains since 
the first line of this zhang. The realm here called “Heaven” is that of the creation of 
things and beings #9, while that of the human realm, of “government” or “order- 
ing,” is that where social achievements Jj are being brought about. The argument 
in this pair goes back to Wang Bi’s reading of Laozi 39.2: “As long as Heaven 
attains the One, it will be clear through it [the One]. As long as Earth attains the 
One, it will be calm through it. As long as the spirits attain the One, they will be 
efficacious through it. As long as the valley attains the One, it will be full through 
it. As long as the kings and dukes attain the One, they will be the standard for All 
Under Heaven through it. It is it the One that brings these [clarity, calmness, etc.] 
about.” 


35. Laozi 14.4. 
36. Laozi 14.5. 
37. The phrase from Laozi 14.5 that Wang Bi here quotes ends with “this [I] 


call the continuity of the Way i##c.” This term does not occur elsewhere in the 
Laozi, but the notion of the “Eternal of the Way” iH i is frequently addressed; cf. 
Laozi 32.1 and 37.1. Wang Bi therefore inserts this notion here. A close parallel 


to the entire statement is Wang Bi on Laozi 47.1. 









































38. A quotation from Laozi 16.6 and 55.6. Wang Bi comments on the first 
passage: “The Eternal [essence of the entities] as such is neither [inwardly] partial 
nor manifest [in its preferences]; it has an appearance without either brightness 
or darkness, and features without either warming or cooling. That is why [the 
text] says: ‘Having knowledge of [this] Eternal means being enlightened!” Wang 
Bi comments on Laozi 55.6: “What is neither bright nor dark, neither warming 
nor cooling, that is the Eternal. It is formless and it is impossible to see it.” 


39. Laozi 21.7. This refers to what Wang Bi describes on 21.6 as the “ultimate 
of the absolutely true 2 fii,” not to the Eternal, but Wang merges the two 
notions. Wang Bi comments on Laozi 21.7: “The ‘beginning of the many’ is the 
beginning of the entities. [The entire phrase Laozi 21.7 thus reads rephrased:] By 
means of [truthful essence, that is,] Namelessness one discerns the beginning of 


the ten thousand kinds of entities.” 





Zhang 2 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. According to the Zhuangzi, Liezi moved in this manner; cf. Zhuangzi yinde, 
2/2/19. 


2. This pair of statements about Thunder and Wind go back to the Shuo gua 
#tEh of the Zhouyi 9.2b3: “As to setting the ten thousand kinds of entities into 
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motion, there is nothing more speedy than Thunder. As to making the ten thousand 
kinds of entities bend, there is nothing more speedy than Wind.” This statement 
follows a phrase about the spirit, #1, which, being a “no-thing” ff in itself, as 
Han Kangbo writes in his commentary, is still at the core of the specific entities 
such as Thunder and Wind, which set the entities into motion. The Xici A (Zhouyi 
7.8b1) argues without reference to Thunder or Wind. that “being spirit [the Sage] 
is therefore able to be fast without speeding and to arrive without going” Mf ¢# tH, 
ELAR RAT fl ZB. The terms used in the Shuogua for both Wind and Thunder 
were both “speeding” J. By using the terms used here for the spirit, namely, 7 
and 7, in a description of Thunder and Wind, Wang Bi links the two statements. 
The Xici statement simply states a paradox. In a move typical of his intellectual 
radicalism, Wang Bi transforms this into a proposition by not simply claiming 
that the spirit is able to be fast without speeding, but that its fastness is a function 
of its not speeding. The formula used here, “lies in, zai” 7£, is the same he used 
in his transformation of the Zuangzi’s statement on the fish trap; cf. the chapter 
“Discerning the That-by-which: The Language of the Laozi and the Lunyu,” in my 
Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, 31. For more details on the history 
of the use of this Xici quotation, see my “Die Fragen Hui-yuans an Kumarajiva,” 
190 ff. 


3. Laozi 1.1. 


4. There is no parallel in the Laozi to the HJ i of Laozi 1.1, however, from 
the present passage, we know that Wang Bi read 4] % as in fact meaning 4 ff%, so 
that element 8 in fact refers to Laozi 1.1. This leads to the ironical situation that 


the phrases referring to “4 have to be associated with the chain under FJ ii. 


































































































5. The first halves of phrases 7 and 8 take up the argument in the end of Wang 
Bi on Laozi 38 with the segments belonging together written together: 


If [the ruler, however, ] 


rejects their [the processes’] mother discards their [the things’] root 
and makes use of her offspring, then and handles its outgrowth, 
indeed, as a name has something then indeed, as a shape has 
that specifies it, it will, even if it [the something that limits it, it 
name] makes its beauty abundant, will, even if it maximizes its 
by necessity have something greatness, by necessity have 
worrisome and painful. something that it does not 
encompass. 


The expressions in quotation marks at the end of elements 2.7 and 2.8 are from 
Zhuangzi, 5/13/12. 


6. The difference between name and designation is central to Wang Bi, based 
on statements in the Laozi. For example, in Laozi 25.4, “I do not know its name,” 
the “its” here is referring to the “thing that completes out of the diffuse” in 25.1. 
Wang Bi comments: “A name is something to define the shape [of an object]. 
That which ‘completes out of the diffuse’ and is ‘without form’ [as the Laozi says 
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in 41.14 about the Great Image] is impossible to define.” The Laozi goes on: “I 
give it the style ‘Way.’” Wang Bi: “It is a fact that a name is something to define 
the shape [of an object], while a style is something to designate what is sayable. 
The Way is taken for [the aspect of that by which all entities are] that there is no 
entity which is not based on it. This is the greatest among the sayable designations 
concerning ‘that which completes out of the diffuse.’” The Laozi pursues: “[Only] 
if forced to make up a name for it, I would say ‘[it is] great.’” Wang Bi comments: 
“The reason why I gave it the style ‘Way’ was taken from this being the greatest 
of sayable designations about it. If one puts too much weight onto the reason for 
which this style was determined, one would tie [the Way] down to being great. If 
a greatness has ties, it necessarily has particularity, and, once it has particularity, 
its absoluteness is lost. That is why [the text] says: “[Only] if forced to make up 
a name for it, I would say ‘[it is] great.’” Cf. also Laozi 25.10: “In the Beyond 
there are four Great Ones.” Wang Bi: “The four Great Ones are the Way, Heaven, 
Earth, and the king. Generally speaking, that of entities which has a name and 
has a designation is not their ultimate. Saying ‘the Way’ presupposes that there 
is a basis for [this expression]. Only as a consequence of there being a basis for 
[this expression] will one talk about it as being ‘the Way.’ Accordingly, ‘Way’ is 
[only] the greatest among [aspects that can be assigned] designations, but that is 
nothing compared to greatness of the designationless. The designationless, which 
it is impossible to name, is called [here] ‘the Beyond.’” The term wei 3H, ‘to call,’ 
in the Laozi is also read as referring to cheng ff, ‘designation.’” The terminology 
is also present in Lunyu shiyi on Lunyu 8.19. Only in Wang Bi on Laozi 3.1 do 
both ming and cheng seem to mean the same. 














7. Ouhu HX-F-, “is taken for,” is a neologism created by Wang Bi. In the form 
quyu, AAS, it also occurs in Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 1.5 and 25.5. 


8. Wang Bi reads the Dao as the generative aspect of the That-by-which of the 
entities. For this he relies on statements in the Laozi, such as Laozi 34.2: “The ten 
thousand entities depend on it [the Way] for their being born. . . . Achievements 
are completed [through it]”; or, Laozi 51.1: “The Way generates them. What 
they get is that it nourishes them: As entities it [the Way] lets them assume form. 
As situations it has them fully develop.” On this basis, Wang Bi constructs the 
other references to the Dao or its synonymns; cf. his reading of Laozi 21.1-4 and 
24.5. 


9. The phrase refers to Laozi 1.5, where the Dark is described as the “door 
[from which] the many and the subtle [emerge].” The difficulty lies in the transitive 
grammatical function of [t} here, which suggests some creative process, while the 
actual meaning in Wang Bi’s context is that that by which the ten thousand entities 
are remains undiscernable, “dark.” The logic and necessity underlying the undis- 
cernability of the That-by-which is one of Wang Bi’s most important philosophical 
discoveries. He develops the notion out of a careful reading of the Laozi language 
concerned with this aspect, such as xuan %, yin b&, or wuming ff 4. He merges 
these concepts into the notion of the Dark. The formal parallelism between these 
two phrases might hide a difference in grammatical relationships. Beyond Laozi 
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1.5, there are other statements about the Dark, such as Wang Bi on Laozi 51.5 
and 10.9. Commenting on the Laozi expression % (#, Wang Bi writes on 51.5: 
“That [the entities] have [their] receipt/capacity (# but do not know its master [on 
the basis of whom they attain it] is [because] it [their de ##] comes forth out of 
the Recondite. That is why [the Laozi] speaks of it as of ‘Capacity [coming from] 
That-which-is-Dark’” 14> hy = 2A Kf. In his comments on Laozi 10.9, 
Wang uses nearly the same terms. These passages suggest that the phrase % th & 
AY =F Wey SZ AT Ht, in the LZ WZLL has been deformed by the forced parallelism 
and in fact should be translated—against the actual grammar, as prompted by the 
parallel “‘Xuam’ is taken for [its aspect] of being that which lets come forth out of 
the Recondite.” For the phrase about the Dao there is a close parallel in Wang Bi 
on Laozi 25.5: “The Way is taken for [the aspect of that by which all entities are] 
that there is no entity which is not based on it” 34 HUH EW i 4A HH. The term 
Wl E£, youming, rendered here as “the Recondite,” does not seem to originate in 
classics such as the Laozi or the Zhouyi, although there is a loose relationship with 
the pair $75‘ in Laozi 21.4, which also characterizes the Dao. The expres- 
sion youming, however, had become part of the philosophical vocabulary in the 
context of Laozi reading, even before the Han dynasty was founded. The Wenzi 
MF writes in the section | (#, Wenzi yaoquan, 117, with a semi-quotation from 
Laozi 14.1: “The Dao has not-having as [its] substance. As one does not see its 
form when looking for it, nor hear its sound when listening for it—it is called the 
Recondite. The [expression the] Recondite is a means to discourse about the Dao, 
but it is not the Dao.” Locus classicus for the definition of the Dark is Wang Bi 
on Laozi 1.5: “As to the ‘Dark,’ it is obscure, is silent without [any] entitities, is 
that which lets the ‘beginning’ and the ‘mother’ emerge. It is impossible to give a 
definition [for this Dark]; therefore [Laozi] cannot say ‘their common [source] is 
defined as ‘the Dark,’ but [only] says ‘designate as.’ The [term] ‘Dark’ is taken for 
that [aspect of the ultimate principle] that it cannot be designated as being thus 
[and nothing else]. Should one designate it as being thus [and nothing else] it would 
definitely not be permitted to define it as one [specific] Dark. If one were to define 
it as being one [specific] Dark and nothing else, this would be a definition, and 
that would be far off the mark.” Darkness is thus the necessary undiscernability 
of that by which the ten thousand kinds of entities are. 















































10. Laozi 65.4: “The capacity coming from That-which-is-dark is deep, is 
distant.” This links “deep” with the Dark. Cf. Laozi 15.1: “Those in antiquity who 
were well versed in the Way were recondite and abstruse, so deep that they could 
not be discerned.” This is indeed the aspect that xuan X% denotes. The “delving 
into the abstrusive” comes from Xici, 7.9b9. Within a long series of specific enti- 
ties such as Heaven, Earth, or the ruler, which deal with the multitude of entities 
and benefit the world, emerges a statement about the yarrow stalks and tortoise 
shells: “As to delving into the abstrusive and finding out the hidden, probing the 
deep and getting at the far away by way of determinining auspicious and inauspi- 
cious [premonitions] for All-under-Heaven and to bring to fruition the untiring 
efforts of All Under Heaven, none is greater than yarrow stalks and tortoise 
shells.” 
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11. The word “great” is assigned to the Way in Laozi 25.6. The expression 
“filling in and rounding out [ever more],” #4, is from the Xici 7.3a1: “The Yi 
gives a standard to Heaven and Earth, that is why it is able to fill in and round 
out the Way of Heaven and Earth.” Cf. also Wang Bi on Laozi 25.6. 


12. Yuan 3, “distant,” appears with Dao in Laozi 25.8. This forces a reread- 
ing of Laozi 65.4, in which the yuan 3 is in fact assigned to the generative aspect, 
there represented by de {#. 


13. The definition of the “fine” is taken from Laozi 14.1: “That which [I] do 
not see if [I] look at it [I] call ‘fine.’” 























14. With this argument Wang Bi defines the tentative and heuristic manner of 
the Laozi’s and the Xici’s speaking as conditioned by the structure of the object of 
their inquiry. The tentative, connotative nature of the language they use explains 
the contradictions and paradoxes in this language and establishes a framework 
for reading this language. 


15. Laozi 25.5. 
16. Laozi 1.5. 


17. For elements 34 and 35, there seems to be no source in the Laozi or the 
Xici. Elements 36 and 37 contain quotations appearing in Laozi 29.3 and Laozi 
64.5. In the commentary on Laozi 29.3, the object “All Under Heaven” or “the 
other entities” is identified: “The ten thousand kinds of entities have That-which- 
is-of-itself-what-it-is as their nature. That is why it is possible to be responsive to 
them but impossible to act upon them, it is possible to penetrate them but impos- 
sible to hold on to them. The [other] entities have an eternal nature but acting 
upon them will definitely lead to their unavoidable destruction. The [other] entities 
have their comings and goings, but holding on to them will definitely lead to their 
unavoidable loss.” 


18. The argumentative pattern of this entire passage is based on Laozi 64, 
while some of the matter is taken from Laozi 29 and Wang’s commentary there. 
Wang Bi supplements the two forms of physical action, wei F and zhi #4, with 
two forms of verbal action, yan & and ming %, in tune with Laozi 2.2, where the 
Sage “takes residence in management without interference” and “practices teach- 
ing without words,” a statement often quoted by Wang Bi; see his comments on 
Laozi 7.1, 23.3, and 63.1. The entire passage from element 33-42, which forms a 
parallel staircase, does not seem to fit into the context here, dealing as it does with 
the Sage’s behavior and not the Laozi’s language. This impression is reinforced by 
the double ranze YX HI] just before phrase 33 and in the beginning of phrase 43. I 
believe the entire passage to be a fragment slipped in here for superficial similarity 
of context. 


19. If indeed the elements 33-42 belong here, Laozi would belong to the Sage 
category. Given the Sage’s understanding of the nature of language as a feeble 
instrument for the communication of insight about the That-by-which, it can be 
expected that his literary remains are at best hints or pointers, which then inform 
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the reading strategy proposed by Wang Bi for the Laozi itself. For the relative status 
of Laozi in relationship to the Sage, cf. my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, 
120-50. 


20. The notion of the Great Beginning, taishi A498, has its origin in the term 
dashi K 4A in the Xici 7.1b1, which says #24 A44 “qian is in charge of the Great 
Beginning.” In its elevated form as taishi it became part of the Zhouyi interpre- 
tation of the Han dynasty. One of the most important interpretive texts of the 
period, the Yi wei qian zuodu ¥, #8 #2 BS JE, says (p. 24): “The Great Beginning is 
the beginning of forms” Af Z AA th. 


21. The discussion of the generative aspect of the Great Beginning refers 
to the Dao; that of the elusiveness of the That-by-which as the “ultimate of the 
Recondite” refers to the Dark. 


22. A formula coined by Wang Bi. On Laozi 29.4, he says: “The Sage under- 
stands the ultimate of [the entities’] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, and is clear 
about the feelings of the ten thousand kinds of entities. Therefore he is responsive 
[to them], but does not interfere, he adapts [to them], but does not initiate.” 























23. A formula created by Wang Bi. The ben/mo A/F pair does not occur in 
the Laozi. The formula is repeated throughout Wang Bi’s Commentary; cf. Wang 
Bi on Laozi 38.1, 57.1, 57.5, and 58.10. 


24. Another formula created by Wang Bi out of material in Laozi 52.2 SF EE, 
“keeping to the mother,” and the repeated arguments that the Dao maintains the enti- 
ties. Wang’s commentaries on Laozi 57 and 58 extensively develop this formula. 

















25. Another formula created by Wang Bi. Laozi 18.2: “Once knowledge and 
insight have appeared [in the ruler’s actions], there will be the great deceit [among 
his subjects].” Wang Bi: “If he practices tricks and applies his intelligence to spy 
out cunning and deceit [among the people], his interests become apparent and his 
shape becomes visible [and, as a consequence, | the others will know how to evade 
him.” Thus “knowledge” in the Laozi is read by Wang Bi as the art of govern- 
ment. The combination “skill and arts” appears in Wang Bi on Laozi 65.3: “But 
if [a ruler] gets the people moving by means of intelligence and tricks, what is [in 
fact] being moved will be their depraved hearts. If he then again with cunning 
and tricks blocks the deceptions by the people, the people will know his tricks 
and will thereupon thwart and evade them. The more cunning his [the ruler’s] 
devices become, the more exuberantly will falsehood and deceit sprout” [among 
the people]. The second part is taken from Laozi 64.3, which says about the Sage: 
“He [therefore] acts on them [dangers] while they have not yet come about.” 


26. The formula is Wang Bi’s, based on Laozi 79.3, on which Wang com- 
ments: “A man with capacity [the Sage] is concerned [only] with his [part of the] 
contract. [Thus] he does not let a resentment arise and then claim payment from 
the other.” My translation here, “make demands on others,” tries to match the 
generalization given by Wang Bi to this phrase. The man “without capacity” will 
in his turn “pay attention to the mistakes of others.” Wang takes up the theme in 
his comments to the xiang & for hexagram song #, “litigation,” in the Zhouyi, 
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Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 249, which invokes the authority of Confucius’ statement 
in Lunyu 12.13, that one should take care that litigation is altogether stopped. 
“Stopping litigation depends on ‘taking precautions as to the beginning.’ . . . The 
reason why litigation occurs is the overstepping of [one’s own part in] the contract. 
Therefore [as Laozi 79.3 says] ‘he who has capacity [= the Sage] pays attention 
to [his part of] the contract’ and ‘does not claim payment from the other’.” This 
summary of the Laozi in four “key points” is reduced into a single phrase further 
down; cf. 6.77. 


27. In his attacks on the Legalism prevailing at the Wei Court, Wang Bi draws 
on Laozi 58.2: “He [a ruler] whose government is bent on surveillance will see his 
people divided.” The disastrous consequences of this policy for the ruling house are 
depicted in Wang Bi on Laozi 49.5. For a detailed analysis, see the chapter “Wang 
Bi’s Political Philosophy,” in my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy. 
The sequential order of the schools here puts the greatest villain, the Legalists, 
first. Such sequential series are based on Laozi 17 and 38. In Laozi 17, the lowest 
above those who are not even taken seriously by the lower orders is the one they 
“fear.” Wang Bi on Laozi 17.3: “He is not anymore capable of getting other beings 
to do something by means of [his] kindness and humaneness, but relies on might 
and power.” 


28. The Name school, Mingjiao, had a strong influence in Wang Bi’s times. 
Liu Shao, the author of the Renwu zhi \ #455, who also developed the examina- 
tion system that was designed to keep the very group to which Wang Bi belonged 
from government posts, adhered to its tenets. Cf. my “Lebensstil und Drogen im 
chinesischen Mittelalter,” T’oung Pao 59 (1973):79-178. With the words “order 
and consideration,” Wang Bi takes up Lunyu 4.15: “The Way of the master is 
loyalty and consideration, and nothing else.” He comments: “‘Consideration’ is 
going against one’s own feelings in order to be at one with other beings. . . . It 
does not happen that someone is able to perfect his consideration, 22 #28, with- 
out penetrating to the absolute of order, ## Zi. Being able to penetrate to the 
absolute of order, there is no being [who] is not included. The absolute cannot be 
two; therefore, it is spoken of as the One. ‘If there is some word’ that for attaining 
the maximum in investigating one’s own person, in encompassing other beings, 
and in penetrating [their] various categories ‘can be practiced all life long, it is 
consideration’” [as Lunyu 15.14 says]. Lunyu shiyi, in Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 622. 





























29. According to Laozi 17 (which has the inverse order, starting with the 
best), this refers to a ruler practicing the government doctrine above the Legalists’ 
school—who is described in Laozi 17.2—“[those below] will be close to him and 
praise him.” Wang Bi comments: “He [the second best] is unable to reside in [his] 
affairs by means of non-interference and to make the unspoken his teaching. He 
establishes the good and spreads moral education, thus prompting those below 
to get “‘close to him and praise him.’” In Wang Bi on Laozi 17.3, the representa- 
tive of this school is said to be still able to command beings by “kindness and 
humaneness.” Wang read this as a characterization of the Ru, but their use of 
emulation will lead to struggles. Laozi 3.1: “[As a ruler] not to shower worthies 
with honors induces the people not to struggle... ” Wang Bi: “What is the pur- 
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pose of showering [someone] with honors who is only capable of handling this 
[particular] assignment [and no others]? ... If, in granting honors to worthies 
and glorifying the famous, the emulation exceeds their assignment, those below 
will rush forward to compete, compare their [own] capabilities [to those of those 
honored], and outdo each other.” 


30. For the mother/son metaphor, see above, 2.44. 


31. In Xici 8.3b8, the master (Confucius) says: “What about the thoughts and 
deliberations in the empire? In the empire they have the same purport, but differ- 
ent approaches, one destination, but a hundred deliberations.” In his comments 
on Laozi 47.1, Wang Bi refers to the same passage. 


32. These polemics against the schools show that Wang Bi was engaged in 
a lively and broad argument with other interpreters of the Laozi. The success of 
his own work led to the disappearance of practically all of the writings to which 
he must have been referring. For an analysis of this section, cf. my The Craft of a 
Chinese Commentator, pp.167-68. 


Zhang 3 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. This quotation from the Liji 18.6/97/16, cf. S. Couvreur, ‘Li Ki,’ ou Mé- 
moires sur les bienséances et les cérémonies, vol. 2, p. 37, defines, by implication, 
the argumentative strategy of the Laozi as not being literal but metaphorical. 
The complete quotation runs (with the inverted order of the two elements): “The 
instruction by the Gentleman, Bf 2 #& , is metaphoric; he shows the way, but 
he does not lead forward . . . he opens up, but he does not go all the way.” This 
has important consequences for understanding Wang Bi’s strategy for reading the 
Laozi. 


2. Element 1 in this zhang has clear markings of being written in IPS, consist- 
ing as it does of 3 pairs of parallel phrases. However, the chains do not link up 
readily, because there is both too much overlapping vocabulary and too little to 
make a firm case for the establishment of the two chains and their link with the 
a/b chains further down. 


3. Wang Bi’s Commentary attempts to make the inner logic of a zhang trans- 
parent, so that the conclusion can be understood without a further comment by 
Wang Bi; cf. his comments on zhang 3, 22, 24, 27, 43-46, 55, 59, 63-68, 71-73, 
78, and 79. 


4. Cf. Xici 8.3b8, where the Master (Confucius) says: “What about the 
thoughts and deliberations in the empire? In the empire they have the same pur- 
port, but different approaches, one destination, but a hundred deliberations.” 














5. Li #1 in Wang Bi means “to regulate, to put to order.” For the term, cf. P. 


Demiéville, “Le vocabulaire philosophique chinois, I; Tchouang-tseu, ch. II,” in 
id., Choix d’Etudes Sinologiques (1921-1970), 49 ff. The term zhili 2 3# (here 
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“highest ordering principle” ], also occurs in Wang Bi on Laozi 42.2 (Laozi: “What 
other people teach, I also teach other people” ]: “My teaching of other people does 
not consist in forcing them to follow, but in making use of [their] That-which-is- 
of-itself-what-it-is. [I] take up their highest ordering principle [and teach that,] 
following it, they will necessarily enjoy luck, [while] deviating from it, they will 
necessarily suffer misfortune. That is why other people’s teaching each other to 
deviate from it [with the result] that they necessarily draw their own misfortune 
upon themselves, is like my teaching them not to deviate from it” [which will 
necessarily bring them luck and thus positively teach them the same lesson others 
will teach negatively]. 


Zhang 4 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. This second part is set off against the first in the only edition we have for 
this section of the text, the #8 (9/ll§, by leaving some empty space in the text 
line finishing element 10 of the previous zhang. This creates an optical divide. This 
device is not used for separating the zhang. 


2. The text now turns from ontogenetics to ontology and, by deduction, to 
questions of practical politics, ontocontrol. For an analysis of the notion of the 
negative opposite, cf. chapter 1 in my Language, Ontology, and Political Philos- 


ophy. 
3. Cf. Xici 8.5a1ff: “The Master [Confucius] says: 


He is in danger who acquiesces in his position [as a ruler]. 
He goes under who clings to his persistence. 
He ends in chaos who holds on to his order. 
Therefore the Gentleman 
in his security does not forget about [threatening] danger; 


in his persistence does not forget about [the danger of his] going 
under; 


in his order does not forget the [threat of] chaos. 


Therefore his person is secure and the state can be 
protected. 


The [Zhou]yi says: “There is doom [threatening]! There is doom [threaten- 
ing]! He stays tied to the mulberry tree!” 
The piece is a parallel staircase written in open IPS. There are many echoes of this 
thought in Wang Bi’s Commentary; cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 39, 64.1, and 73.8. 


4. Oiubao fk, here “autumn down,” refers to the extremely fine new hair 
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growing on animals in the fall. It is first used in the Zhuangzi for something ex- 
tremely minute and light. 


5. The strategy for translating elements 10-12 is based on Wang Bi’s reading 
of Laozi 40.1: “He who acts by way of the negative opposite [i.e., the Sage] is the 
one who moves [in accordance with] the Way.” 


6. Based on Laozi 64.1: “[For a Sage Ruler] as long as [he] is [still] secure 
[in his position], [this security] is [still] easy to maintain. As long as there are still 
no signs [of a danger to his life] it is [still] easy to take precautions against” [such 
danger]. Wang Bi: “Because [the Sage Ruler, as the Xici 8.5.a3ff. says about the 
Gentleman in a quotation from Confucius] ‘while being in security [in his position]’ 
‘does not forget the [threat of] danger’ and [thus] maintains this [security], and 
while still ‘in existence,’ ‘does not forget [the threat of his physical] demise,’ and 
[thus] takes precautions against this [danger and demise] in a situation where [still] 
no effort [is needed], that is why [the text] says, ‘It is easy [to maintain security 
and to take precautions]!’” Cf. also Wang Bi on Laozi 73.8. 


7. The translation of JE and JE as “refusal of [treating] security [as a 
given]” and “refusal of [treating] persistence [as a given]” is prompted by the 
parallels with elements 17 and 18, where ## and #€ in “cutting off of sageliness” 
and “rejection of benevolence” make it quite clear that the terms after H are 
transitive verbs. This prevents the easy translation “is not security through which 


security is brought about.” 




















8. Wang Bi here refers to Laozi 32.1, where dukes and kings are admonished 
to keep to the small and simple in order to fill their high office: “Even though the 
Unadorned may be small, no one under Heaven is able to put [it] to service. If 
only the dukes and kings were able to keep to it [the Unadorned], the ten thou- 
sand kinds of entities would submit [to them] of their own accord as guests.” Cf. 
Laozi 39.4: “Once the kings and dukes are not the standard through [the One] 
and thus esteemed and elevated, they are in danger of being toppled. Therefore 
to be esteemed takes [acting as if] being despised as [its] root, and to be elevated 
takes [acting as if] being lowly as [its] base. If, therefore, dukes and kings refer to 
themselves as ‘I lonely one,’ ‘I orphaned one,’ and ‘I needy one,’ is that not their 
taking being despised as the root?” Cf. also Laozi 42.1. 


9. There is no direct source in the Laozi, but the thought is present that 
Heaven and Earth are able to achieve their greatness only by emulating the One 
or negativity. Cf. Laozi 25.10 and 25.12, and Laozi 39.2. 


10. Cf. Laozi 19.1: “If [the ruler] were to discard wisdom and to reject intel- 
ligence, the benefit for the people would be a hundredfold.” Commenting on Laozi 
10.3 and 10.4, Wang Bi develops this argument. 


11. Laozi 19.1: “If [the ruler] were to discard benevolence and to reject righ- 
teousness, the people would return to filial piety and parental love.” The beneficial 
effects of the Sage’s imitating the absence of benevolence in Heaven and Earth are 
described in Laozi 5: “Heaven and Earth are not kindly. For them, the ten thousand 
kinds of entities are like grass and dogs.” See also Wang Bi’s commentary there. 
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12. This refers to chapters such as Laozi 5, 7, and 43, where the Sage imitates 
Heaven and Earth. 


13. Laozi 42.1 begins: “The Way generates the One,” and then it proceeds 
to talk about dukes and kings calling themselves “orphaned.” It is important to 
note that Wang Bi here assumes that the only motive for the Laozi to talk about 
the Dao and the One is to elucidate the meaning of these self-references of the 
rulers in terms of political philosophy. The ontological explorations are thus read 
as a grounding for pursuits in the field of political philosophy. Wang Weicheng 
has suggested reading {#— for j#4— of the transmitted text. This would refer 
the passage to Laozi 39, which again ends with an explanation of the reasons for 
which the rulers call themselves orphaned. I see no need for this. 























Zhang 5 NUMBERED TEXT NOTES 














1. The entire passage from KiB XK, fi AFEA ZATBE through 38, fFEZK 

# th is not contained in the 2% + % selection but replaced by a single phrase 
A ZAG th. 

Ape Ae 


2. The selection contained in the = #%  4§ ends here. 






































Zhang 5 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Cf. the analysis of these terms in chapter 1 of my Language, Ontology, and 
Political Philosophy. 


2. Elements 5-15 treat a subdivision of designations. In phrase 16, the argu- 
ment returns to the “name/designation” dichotomy. Another such subdivision 
occurs in phrases 22-24. This is one of the few places where the usefulness and 
economy of Wang Bi’s IPS reach its limit, because it has to rely on the reader’s 
attention to notice that the text continues in a subgroup of one of the strains. 


3. Laozi 25.5. 
4. Laozi 1.5. 


5. This refers to Laozi 1.5, where the Dark is described as the “door [from 
which] the many and the subtle” [emerge]. 


6. This is a reference to Laozi 21.7: “By means of it [the truthful essence] one 
discerns the beginning of the many.” On the other hand, Laozi 1.5 describes the 
Dark as the “door” from which both the subtle and the many emerge. 


7. Laozi 10.7: “It [the Dao] generates them [the entities].” Wang Bi: “That is, 
it does not block their source.” Laozi 10.8: “It [the Dao] rears them [the entities].” 
Wang Bi: “That is, it does not hem in their nature.” 


8. The quotations are taken from Laozi 10.9. The passage here gives an im- 
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portant clue for the translation of % # by inserting a between the two terms, 
making it % 2 (4. “Receipt” translates de {#. Wang Bi reads it as that which enti- 
ties “receive,” de 4, from the Dao. In this sense it is also the capacity of entities, 
and is, in other places, translated in this way. 





9. The term shen ¥f is used with xuan % in Laozi 15.1 and 65.4. 
10. Laozi 25.6. 
11. Laozi 1.5. 


12. Laozi 25.10. The excerpts of the LZWZLL printed in the Yunji gigian 
end here. 


Zhang 6 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Lunyu 2.2: “The master said: ‘The Shi [jing] has three hundred poems, 
[but] they be can summed up in one phrase: Do not think anything decadent.’” 
This reference is more than an educated allusion. It points to a common structure 
in both the Laozi and the Shijing. Both contain a wide variety of materials, but the 
claim is that they all share a common orientation; cf. Liu Baonan, Lunyu zhengyi, 
21ff. 


2. It remains quite amazing that Wang Bi should return to the theme of sum- 
ming up the Laozi after having done so in a longer series of statements in 2.44. 
Still, from this extreme variant of a summary, it is quite clear that Wang Bi’s agenda 
lay primarily in the realm of political philosophy. 


3. In Laozi 70.2, Laozi says of himself: “[My] words have the principle. [My] 
activities have the ruler.” 


4. Lunyu 4.15 reads through Wang’s commentary: “The Master said: ‘What 
threads through my Way is [the] One.’ Zengzi said: ‘Yes.’ The Master left.” 


5. Cf. Zhouyi 1.2b8 2.1, hexagram 1, Wenyan. This is assumed to be an ut- 
terance of Confucius. 


6. Applied in Laozi 20.15: “I alone desire to be different from the others in 
that I honor the nourishing mother.” Wang Bi: “The nourishing mother is the 
root of life. The others all discard the root that is providing life for the people 
and honor the dazzle of wordly accoutrements.” Cf. Laozi 57.4: “[In short,] the 
more beautiful objects are displayed [by the ruler], the more robbers and thieves 
there will be.” 


7. Laozi 64.7: “That is why the Sage desires [only] to have no desires and 
does not put high value on goods that are hard to get.” Wang Bi: “Even when 
[the ruler’s] desires and preferences are [only] minute, competition and emulation 
[among the people] are called forth by them. Even when goods [in the ruler’s hands] 
that are hard to get are [only] tiny, greed and robbery are evoked by them.” 
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8. Cf. Wang Bi’s commentary to the hexagram song #5, Litigation, Zhouyi, 
249, xiang: “The Gentleman will, when the affair [litigation] has come about, 
take precautions as to the beginning.” Wang Bi: “‘In entering litigation I am like 
others. But what is really necessary is that litigation must be made to stop’ [alto- 
gether] [says Confucius in Lunyu 12.13]. Stopping litigation depends on ‘making 
precautions as to the beginning.’ ‘Taking precautions as to the beginning’ depends 
on setting up controls. The fact that one’s [own part of the] contract is not clearly 
delineated is that which generates litigations. If beings keep to their roles and there 
is no overlapping in their offices, what basis for litigation should there be? The 
reason why litigation occurs is the overstepping of [one’s own part in] the contract. 
Therefore [as Laozi 79.3 says] ‘he who has capacity [= the Sage] pays attention to 
[his part of] the contract’ and ‘does not claim payment from the other [contract 


29 


partner]’. 


9. Laozi 64.1 and 64.3. Wang Bi replaces & in #4 in the Laozi by #§. There 
is no text supporting this reading, and it is possible that #4 entered here from the 
Zhouyi passage quoted above. 


10. Phrases 14-16 and their links to phrases 18-20 refer to Laozi 19.1, where 
Wang Bi offers an exceedingly elegant explanation for the two pairs of three phrases 
each, namely, a parallel staircase. Thus it reads: 























If [the ruler] were to discard wisdom and to reject intelligence, the benefit 
for the people would be a hundredfold. 


If [the ruler] were to discard benevolence and to reject righteousness, 
the people would return to filial piety and parental love. 


If [the ruler] were to discard craftiness and to reject [lust for] 
profit, there would be no robbers and thieves. 


These three [pairs of values whose rejection by the ruler is 
advocated] are as statements still not sufficient. Therefore to 
let [his subjects] have something to go by, [he would] 


manifest simplicity, 
embrace the unadorned, and 


by way of minimizing [his] private interests reduce [his] desires. 
11. See chapter 3 of my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy. 


12. Laozi 37.3: “If dukes and kings were only able to hold on to [the Eternal 
of the Way], the ten thousand kinds of entities would change [for the better] of their 
own accord. If, this change notwithstanding, desires should arise [among them], 
I [the Sage] would quiet them down by means of the simplicity of the Nameless” 
[of myself]. 


13. Cf. Laozi 57.5: “That is why the words of the Sage are: I [as a ruler would] 
not interfere, and the people would on their own transform themselves [for the 
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better]; I [would] emulate stillness, and the people would on their own rectify 
themselves.” Wang Bi combines the “not interfering” of the next-to-last phrase 
with the “rectifying themselves” of the last. 


14. These quotations all go back to Laozi 19.1. 


15. Elements 23-44 contain a polemics concerning the interpretation of the 
first phrase of Laozi 19.1: “If [the ruler] were to discard wisdom and to reject 
intelligence, the benefit for the people would be a hundredfold.” A formal element 
to denote and separate this segment from the next is the rigid parallelism in their 
beginning Kw fe Zi8 RS MAF MZ AME versus KBE ZR SM ITZ 
32 2A fal. The first phrases of Laozi 19 have been the preferred quotation in writ- 
ings by Confucian scholars such as Ban Gu when they set out to prove the Laozi’s 
incompatibility with the teachings of Confucius. 








16. These terms are a reference to Laozi 15.3, which describes “those in an- 
», « 


tiquity who were well versed in the Way”: “genuine they were—like an uncarved 
block.” 


17. Elements 45-56 allude to Laozi 44. 


18. The overall theme in elements 45-60 is the second phrase in Laozi 19.1: 
“Tf [the ruler] were to discard benevolence and to reject righteousness, the people 
would return to filial piety and parental love.” 


19. Lunyu 12.18: “Ji Kangzi was afraid of robbers. He asked Confucius about 
it. Confucius answered: ‘If only you had no desires, you would not be robbed even 
if a premium were set on it’” J .2Z HAKHER ZA. Wang Bi radicalizes the 


hp 


statement by replacing 7\@k with #£ AK 























20. The same statement occurs verbatim in Wang Bi on Laozi 19.1. 


21. The phrase might be corrupted as it has no parallel in other constructions 
with yy ¢iy. A typical construction of this kind would be jt flit.Z F Ike or Ye flit 
ZS It 3%. Based on these parallels, however, my reading follows the punctua- 
tion suggested by the edition marked (c) in the list given at the beginning of the 
translation (rl fl 2 © Fil Bt LAA SK REE ) and identifies the #j in the sense of the 
It of the other examples. Lou Yulie separates Yltit 2A Fill, PLLA SAREE, but 
he suggests a reading similar to mine. 

































































22. The logic of these two phrases is that the outcome of wisdom- and be- 
nevolence-guided action of the ruler is in fact harmful to the other entities. 


23. Only the dismantling of the state surveillance apparatus will prompt the 
people to cherish sincerety so that order is established and the ruler is secure. 


24. Only the abandonment of particular favors will enable the Sage to be the 
basis of an order in which all entities find their place in a prestabilized harmony. 
This pair of phrases mark another example of the systematic turn in Wang Bi’s 
philosophy. While the Laozi simply states that the consequence of the ruler’s 
discarding wisdom and intelligence will be a grand benefit for the people, Wang 
Bi argues the logic of it and comes to the conclusion that, through the very act 
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of discarding these instruments of governing, their intended result is brought 
about. 


25. Laozi 73.1: “If someone is courageous in daring [to do], he will be killed.” 
Wang Bi: “By necessity he ‘will not come to his natural death’” [as Laozi 42.3 says 
about ‘“those who are violent and brutal”]. Cf. Laozi 68. 


26. Laozi 7.2. 
27. Ibid. 


28. For the expression “the mother that brings about the achievements,” 
which seems to be a Wang Bi neologism, cf. chapter 2 in my Language, Ontology, 
and Political Philosophy. 


29. Laozi 52.2. The quotation is interpretive and operates with crucial addi- 
tions such as 4, “has to.” 


CHAPTER 4 


. The evidence for this argument will be found in ch. 1 of this study. 
. Editorial note to Laozi 38. 

. Wei Yuan, Laozi benyi. 

. Tao Hongqing, Du Laozi Zhaji. 

. TOj6 Itsud6, Roshi O chit hydshiki. 

. Usami Shinsui, O cha Roshi dotoku ky6. 


7. Paul J.Lin, A Translation of Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching and Wang Pi’s Com- 
mentary, Michigan Papers in Chinese Studies , No. 30, Ann Arbor: Center for 
Chinese Studies, The University of Michigan, 1977. 


8. Ariane Rump and Wing-tsit Chan, trans. Commentary on the Lao Tzu by 
Wang Pi. Monographs of the Society for Asian and Comparative Philosophy, No. 
6. Honululu: University Press of Hawaii, 1979. 


9. Richard J.Lynn, The Classic of the Way and Virtue. A New Translation 


of the Tao-te ching of Laozi as Interpreted by Wang Bi, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1999. 


Nn fF WN 


10. See my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, chapter 3. 


Zhang 1 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Dao #4 with the meaning “speak of” is used by Wang Bi in LZWZLL 2.7 
in his discussion of this passage. The same reading in He Yan {iJ 2, “Dao lun 38 iff 
(On Dao),” quoted by Zhang Zhan, Liezi zhu, 1.3.14: “If indeed one is speaking 
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about it [the eternal dao], there are no words, and if one is naming it [the eternal 
name] there are no names.” Both follow Zhuang Zun: “Generally spoken, what is 
written down on bamboo and silk and engraved in metal and stone and thus can 
be transmitted among men are the ways ‘that can be spoken about’”” KV 
SEIS BG BTS A AT Zt. It should be noted that Zhuang read dao only 


as written communication in the sense of “transmit to later generations” chuan. 
Quoted in Li Lin, Daode zhen jing qushan ji, 1.1a—-b. 



































2. According to LZ WZLL 2.7, the xing ff7, “shape,” points to the term ming 
4%, and by inference, the term shi 34 must refer to dao 34. Wang Bi writes: “The 
bloom of [what Laozi calls] ‘that which can be spoken about’ is still insufficient 
to ‘administer Heaven and Earth.’ The maximum of that which has shape is still 
insufficient to ‘store the ten thousand entities’” ACAI ZE, REL K: Ae 
ZW, ASE LAT BY. In the LZWZLL, Wang Bi in fact treats the @ 4 in Laozi 


1.1 as if it werea Aff. 













































































3. The term “ten thousand kinds of entities” is used because it encompasses 
living beings and material things as well as processes and mental constructs such 
as “names.” In Wang Bi’s order of things, it is the general term above wu YW with 
their fixed forms, xing ff%, and shi 33 with their names, ming 4%. Cf. my Language, 
Ontology, and Political Philosophy, Chapter 2. 

















4. Cf. Laozi 40.3 with Wang’s commentary and Wang Bi on Laozi 21.8. 

5. Cf. Laozi 51.4 and Wang Bi comm. 

6. The identification of the ten thousand kinds of entities as the subject of 
“being without desire” rests on the reference to this passage in Wang Bi on Laozi 


34.2 K FP it RAK AF... All Under Heaven is the social counterpart to the ten 
thousand kinds of entities. 





























7. According to Wang Bi on Laozi 34.2, this is also the time when “the ten 
thousand kinds of entities all manage to be in their proper places.” The term used 
there for the Dao is “small” /J). 


8. This is a paraphrase of the last sentence of Laozi 11, A ZUR AIH ZL 
3 FA, which is translated by Wang Bi in his commentary there as “entities in order 
to be beneficial all depend on negativity for their usability.” @ ZT LAF Bll He 
ZS A te 


9. The term quyu HX {> for an aspectual description of something intrinsically 
undefinable seems to be one of the new terms of Wang Bi. He uses it extensively 
in the passage of the LZWZLL that deals with the various ways of describing 
aspects of the That-by-which; cf. LZWZLL 2.22 ff. 


10. Tao Honggqing followed by Lou Yulie considered this passage corrupt and 
has tried to amend it. Lou Yulie has added punctuation. The text reads: 48 FY # If] 


Bi NE os Fal KMS ZK AMAA Ma ZR a ZA SY De 


Ye KS EE &K i GIES All K ZH RW. Once the core point is understood 


that the commentary explains why the term wei ii, “to speak of,” is used instead 


of ming 4, “to define,” no amendment is necessary. Lou Yulie’s amendment with 


punctuation reads: AA fF ii, KARAS AAA. mS UCU, es 
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Ae EK), 














AN AY fF MM a ZA. CAN FT] ZR AS LE PE 





Zhang 2 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 


1. The preference for #7 instead of the {t{ in Fu Yi and Fan Yingyuan is based 
on the better fit of this term with the others in the series, (HE, FA BK, FAR, KAA, 
and #8 {t8, none of which involve an antagonistic relationship. I am grateful to Mr. 
Peng Hao 377 for this suggestion. Wang Bi does not comment on this passage, 
nor does he quote it elsewhere, so there is no confirmation. 


2. A\f348 instead of the 7\#* of the Heshang gong tradition is confirmed 
by the long quotation in Wang Bi on Laozi 17.1. However, Wang Bi, on Laozi 
38.1 again seems to quote this passage, this time with the formula 7\##. In this 
latter case, however, the context differs. Wang Bi in fact uses a phrase from Laozi 
34.2. 











Zhang 2 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Cf. Wang Bi’s commentary to Laozi 18.2. In all available editions, this part 
of the Commentary, beginning with “knowledge” and ending with “falsehood,” 
is placed after the next phrases ending with “does not presume” [upon them]. As 
the above commentary phrase refers to the sentence “practices teaching without 
words,” I have placed this commentary here. Transferring this commentary seg- 
ment into this position has the consequence that 2.4 is separated from 2.2 and 
2.3 and becomes a c segment summarizing the two strains of thought followed in 
the preceding lines. 


2. The change in subject from the ten thousand kinds of entities to the Sage is 
forced by the identical passage in Laozi 77.2, where the Sage is the subject of the 
phrase. In Laozi 10.9, these two segments also appear, but there the commentary 
defines the entities as the subject. 


Zhang 3 NUMBERED TEXT NOTES 


1. All authors quoted on this passage by Hatano Taro consider this passage 
corrupt, because the construction of fat #4~4 is not clear and does not find a 
parallel in the next statement, and because a parallel to Zam [f¥ is missing. 
The second parallel passage is well attested through a quotation in the Beit- 
ang shuchao Att 8%). While the first issue can be handled with the existing 
text—albeit not elegantly—the second issue is more important. A remainder of 
a phrase paralleling 74 fiz if] ¥ might be contained in the phrase #4 if i before 


Be fie FAS that is transmitted in PETEHA RE SC and SE KHRAS. This could be a 
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fragment of a phrase such as fF ffi] 4# to come at the end here after RAE HA. 
This, however, is very tentative. I therefore have stayed with the existing earliest 
versions. 














2. After 44 £5, which is misplaced into a position above the first commentary 
by Wang Bi in this zhang, [ee 804 FEC writes: +L lit AE 99 th AA. The PY 
Jf editors have read -() {da AE 9410 as a lost part of Wang Bi’s Commentary and 
have included it, followed by Toj6 Itsud6, Hatano Taro, and others. The passage 
is very unclear because of the second part, which translates “there is one MS that 
does not have the character ”; in the Laozi passage to which this is appended, 
no such character could possibly be missing. Still, the passage is badly transmitted, 
primarily because of the repetition of the term #1], which in its form 4 was also 
used in the previous commentary. This breaks the IPS structure. I have therefore 
amended i] to %. For the rest I have followed the reading of the base text. 


3. The (42274 AX and ye Esc AX have transmitted a reading (fH KANG REL 
Fy (ti) £3 ARE ES Hl RES 3 22. I have opted against the Kj + Jfé B and for this read- 
ing, because the expression #144 in both the Laozi and Wang Bi’s text refers to 
persons who have understood the Way (Laozi 56.1, 81.3), and because Zhuang 
Zun, to whose analytical line Wang Bi generally is close, clearly had a text with 
fy HRS and #€ 7578. From this follows that I had to accept the [%  H€ B reading 
of ¥4 for £. 

























































































































































































Zhang 3 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Laozi 3.1 is quoted in Wang Bi on Laozi 27.5 with the Sage as the subject. 
These phrases are stated in 3.1 as a general principle followed by the Sage; my 
insertion of the Sage as the subject into the bracket might slightly overexplain 
things. In 27.5, Wang Bi writes: 7\ fat 2 gé All RAE SEG ZBI RRB 
AR Fy BK Al BED AN EL. As shi {i in 3.1 is well attested in all transmissions, we 
have to read the ze Hl] in the quotation as an interpretation of {}. 

































































2. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 65.1: “‘Keeping stupid’ refers to [their] being without 
knowledge and preserving the true [essence]. [Being thus,] they will go along with 
[their] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is.” 


Zhang 4 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Cf. Wang Bi on Zhouyi, hexagram jiaren 2¥_., where he says: “It is the 
meaning of the hexagram jiaren that everyone is only concerned with the way of 
one single family and therefore is unable to understand the affairs of other people 
outside this family.” 


“ 


2. This refers to the king’s “taking the Earth as model” and the Earth in turn 
“taking Heaven as model” in Laozi 25. 
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3. The same formula occurs in Wang Bi on Laozi 50.2 and 55.3. 


4. The 38 (# ie £8 fff by Zhao Xueshi &84$-¢ (1217) alone transmits the phrase 
from “It persists” to “as if persisting.” It does not fit well, because the commentary 
section in question has been concluded with the quotation from the Laozi text, 
and now a second explanation seems to begin. It does, however, fit Wang Bi’s argu- 
ment and language. Cf. Laozi 56.3-6, as well as the commentary on Laozi 70.5 





























and 77.2. Hatano Tar6, p. 63, and Lou Yulie argue that as no other manuscript 
evidence supports this passage as being from Wang Bi, it cannot be accepted. 


5. This entire argument is repeated in more detail in the commentary to Laozi 
38, cf. p. 245. 


6. The point that the Way is born before Heaven and Earth is also made in 
Laozi 25.1. 


Zhang 5 NUMBERED TEXT NOTES 








1. The #£ 2S erroneously attributes this entire commentary passage to 
the Heshang gong Commentary. The transmission of the original Heshang gong 
Commentary to this section is solid; so is, both in formal terms and in terms of 
content, the attribution of the above commentary section to Wang Bi. In fact, the 
a£ 28 makes another mistake in the same section by in turn attributing the actual 
Heshang gong Commentary Kith/E BW. ... to the Tang Emperor Minghuang 
H 4; cf. Hatano Taro, p. 63. 


2. Scholars agree that this passage is corrupt. I have based my emendation 
on other passages in Wang’s Commentary. The emendation by Momoi Hakuroku 
BkH: AEE, quoted in Hatano Taro, of the text originally in BI (£7 #3828 and 

EAS: Pit Ce Soe Ss Ne ) NS SS ZH to become tif H. 
BSS HB RBH SAH UASS ZBth requires an unannounced reference 
change for the £, which in the first two phrases would refer to the #J themselves, 
while in the second pair would refer the second to the & of the political leader. 
This seems highly unsatisfactory. 
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3. There is agreement that this commentary is not legible in the present form. 
Cf. the opinions listed by Hatano Taro, p. 70. Li Lin’s = 4 EN## 42 1.18a alone 
transmits in its selections of commentaries to Laozi 5.4 a text following +E 4} 
that does not at all overlap with the transmitted commentary but runs as follows: 
i TIE KAY lie PD BS ZF AS IR SS BB Tee SA 
Ay EE Pa Fie Hf. Shima Kunio is to my knowledge the only scholar 
who has accepted this as authentic, while Hatano Taro, p. 71, argued that its “tone 
did not fit” Wang Bi’s and therefore expressed strong doubts. In fact, it seems to 
come from a textual environment stressing the internal cultivation of the Dao 
by the individual. This is an aspect patently absent in Wang Bi’s reading. Cf. my 
translation in note 6 to the translation of this zhang. 
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Zhang 5 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. A similar formula in Wenzi 3.8, where the Wenzi quotes a saying: “Do not 
disturb and do not stir, and the ten thousand kinds of beings will become pure on 
their own accord. Do not frighten and do not shock, and the ten thousand kinds of 
beings will be regulated on their own accord. E47 & HE This is called the Way 
of Heaven.” The surviving early commentators each read the first phrase “Heaven 
and Earth are not kindly” as being stated against an implied assumption of the 
reader. Zhuang Zun comments on this phrase: “Heaven is clear and bright due to 
its being high, Earth is moist and calm due to its being massive, hou JZ. The Yin 
[of Earth] and the Yang [of Heaven] interact, the Harmony, he #{], and the Ether, 
qi 3, interflow [so that], while they [all] disinterestedly practice non-interference, 
the ten thousand entities are born on their own account, and there is no particular 
concern [of Heaven and Earth] which might be taken for kindliness and love.” In 
his reading, the reader’s assumption was that Heaven and Earth create all the ten 
thousand entities, and therefore were extremely “kindly”; against this assumption, 
the Laozi makes the shocking statement that they are not, and that they create 
the ten thousand entities by letting the natural process take its course. The Xiang 
Er Commentary reads: “Modeling themselves on the Dao, Heaven and Earth are 
kindly towards all those who are good, and not kindly towards all those who are 
evil. Thus [their] being not loving [a “translation” of “not kindly,” bu ren 4{=], 
means that they exterminate the evil ones among the ten thousand entities, and 
regard them as worthless as grass and as dogs.” This comment thus reads the Laozi 
statement against a reader’s assumption that Heaven and Earth establish justice. 
Although the text is quite clear in its claim that Heaven and Earth are treating 
all ten thousand entities as grass and dogs, the Xiang Er introduces a distinction 
between good and evil ones. Extrapolating from the commentary, the main text 
has thus to be read as “Heaven and Earth [in their establishment of justice] are 
not kindly [towards all the ten thousand entities]. They treat [some of] the ten 
thousand entities as grass and dogs.” The Heshang gong Commentary takes still 
another line. Commenting on the first sentence, it writes: “Heaven’s initiating and 
Earth’s generating does not happen by way of kindliness and favor, but by relying 
on [f£ for ] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is” [of the ten thousand entities]. 
Commenting on the phrase “they treat the ten thousand entities like grass and 
dogs,” this commentary writes: “Heaven and Earth generate the ten thousand enti- 
ties. [Among them] man is the most precious. That they regard [even man] as grass 
and dogs means that they do not expect any [gratitude] in return.” Extrapolating 
from this commentary, the Laozi text has to be read as “Heaven and Earth [who 
create the ten thousand entities] are not kindly [towards even the most exalted 
among them]. They treat [all of] the ten thousand entities alike as [if they were not 
more exalted] than grass and dogs.” For Wang Bi’s commentary, the assumption 
of the Laozi’s implied reader concerning Heaven and Earth matches none of the 
three options described above [leaving aside the question of the Heshang gong 
Commentary’s date]. Here Heaven and Earth manage that “the ten thousand 
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kinds of entities order and regulate each other,” so that, although the entities have 
many interactive relationships with each other, their order does not come about by 
interference with their own nature but by living out their own nature. In this way 
grass is not produced for cattle, but cattle will still eat the grass, and so on. The 
four commentators thus imply four rather different assumptions about Heaven 
and Earth in the reader’s mind against which the Laozi statement has to be read. 
All of these assumptions were in fact present. 














2. The variant {i #% in Liu Weiyong’s text would be acceptable only if {if were 
changed to #8, “to cover.” Fu #8, “to cover,” and zai #i%, “to carry,” describe the 
functions of Heaven and Earth, respectively (cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 4.1). 























3. The modern Western translations have routinely translated chu gou $9 4 
as “straw dogs.” Straw/grass dogs in fact appear in the Tianyun Kit chapter of 
the Zhuangzi (Zhuangzi yinde 37/14/31 and 38/14/33). According to this passage, 
the grass dogs were made for a sacrifice; they were treated with great deference 
during the sacrifice and discarded directly afterward. Apart from Zhuang Zun, 
from whom no statement is known to survive which spells out his reading of this 
expression, the Xiang Er, Wang Bi, and Heshang gong commentaries all agree to 
read it as “grass and dogs.” For the Xiang Er and Heshang gong commentaries, 
“grass and dogs” stands for something utterly worthless. Furthermore, the Xiang 
Er commentary gives quite a different story about the term. In the commentary 
to the next phrase of the Laozi about the Sage’s not being kindly and treating the 
Hundred Families like grass and dogs, it writes: “Taking his model on Heaven and 
Earth, the Sage is kindly towards the good and not kindly towards the evil. As a 
king He will control and extirpate the evil ones, and also [like Heaven and Earth] 
regard them as being [as worthless and despicable] as grass and dogs. Therefore 
[true] human beings [the term ren A alone has this meaning in the Xiang Er com- 
mentary, who directly confronts it in the commentary on Laozi 17.4 with “grass 
dogs”] should accumulate merits of good [deeds]. Their spirit communicates with 
Heaven, and, should there be someone who wishes to attack or hurt them, Heaven 
will come to their rescue. The vulgar people [on the other hand] all belong to the 
category of grass and dogs. [Their] spirit cannot communicate with Heaven, because 
their harboring evil is like that of robbers and thieves who dare not meet eye to 
eye with an official. [In this way their] spirit will quite naturally not be close to 
Heaven [so that], when [they] come to a critical juncture between life and death, 
Heaven will not know them [and not come to their help]. The benevolent Sage 
Huangdi knew the minds of later generations [when mankind deteriorated and not 
every man was a true human being anymore]. Therefore he bound grass and made 
it into dogs and attached [the grass dogs] above the doors [of family houses]. [In 
this manner] he wanted to say that the ‘doors’ [families] of later generations would 
all belong to the category of grass and dogs [i.e., would be as worthless as grass 
and dogs]. People [however] did not understand the subtle intention of Huangdi 
[which was to warn them against becoming so worthless], and in a meaningless 
manner imitated him [in placing the grass dogs above their doors] without reform- 
ing their evil hearts. This may be called a great evil.” In this reading, the grass/dogs 
are definitely not the sacrificial grass dogs but symbolic contraptions, where out 
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of worthless material a worthless animal is made as a symbol of utter worthless- 
ness. It is quite unlikely that the above-quoted commentators were unaware of the 
existence of the statements about “grass dogs” in the Zhuangzi, Huainanzi, and 
elsewhere. In fact, Wang Bi had a copy of the Zhuangzi and quoted him often. The 
commentators thus opted for the “grass and dog” reading in full knowledge of 
the option of the ritual “grass dog,” unanimously rejecting it. In fact, were one to 
read the passage as referring to the ritual grass dog, the Laozi would read, when 
translated into plain language, “Heaven and Earth are not kindly, they treat the 
ten thousand entities first as something very precious, and then discard them as 
worthless.” There is to my knowledge not a single statement in the other parts of 
the Laozi that would confirm that this text assumed that there was such a change 
in the attitude of Heaven and Earth. The modern Western translators have thus 
opted for the “straw dog” version against both the inner evidence of the text and 
the unanimous opinion of the early commentators. Needless to say, Wang Bi also 
accepted the “grass and dog” reading but interpreted it differently. In his read- 
ing, they were entities manifestly related to others [who would consume them], 
so that these others might be considered beneficiaries of the kindliness of Heaven 
and Earth. He reads the Laozi here as arguing against this assumption. 








4. The passage #4 2 FA CB has a variant reading 4H Cf. This would 


have to be read in the context of Wang Bi on Laozi 5.4, where the opposite of 
shu f8}, “to establish,” is given with gi #, “to discard,” both with hui = as the 
object. The linkage seems contrived, however. 



























































5. Wenyan on Zhouyi Hex. 1; cf. the same reference in Wang Bi on Laozi 77.1, 
and a reference to the Zhouyi’s Great Man in Wang Bi on Laozi 17.1. The Mengzi 
is also using the term daren KA. Although in some cases it is just an important 
personality, he also uses it in a similar way as the Wenyan. “As to the Great Man, 
he is the one who has [all] beings rectified by way of rectifying himself” AA 
ECmMME A th. Cf. J. Legge, The Chinese Classics: The Works of Mencius, Bk. 
VIL.19, p. 458. 


6. Li Lin, Daode zhen jing qushan ji 1.18a, quotes Wang Bi as continuing 
this commentary: “If [the Ruler-Sage] does not model himself after the emptiness 
and calm of Heaven and Earth to match the intentionlessness of the flute and 
the drum, does not follow [his] feelings when moving, nor adapt to the occasion 
when speaking, his movements [and words] will diverge from reality. Therefore 
[the text] says: ‘The reasoning will come to naught.’ This [above attitude] cannot 
compare to internally cherishing dao and de and embracing the One without fret- 
ting. Therefore [the text says,] ‘Keep to the middle.’” 











7. Guodian Chu mu zhujian, p. S. 
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Zhang 6 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 
































1. Because [2 #244 FZ SC does not quote Wang Bi’s FA AE in full, but only 
1424 and then provides an alternative reading for the #€, Yi Shunding A/IE 
Hit argues that the commentary stopped here. Lu Deming Bives a comment under 
the Laozi term 4, which is Pt 4£4%. Yi suggests that this actually is Wang Bi’s 
commentary. I cannot agree with Yi Shunding’s assumption that “the meaning [of 
4 FHS He HE] is not understandable.” Wang Bi has used quite a few daring 
terms to craft his new thinking, such as ##%. 
































































































































Zhang 6 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Cf. Wang Bi on Zhouyi 2.11a.5: “‘Spirit [as mentioned in the preceding 
Zhouyi sentence] is that which is formless.” 


2. This expression zhiwu #2, “highest entity,” seems to be a neologism 


of the middle of the third century; it also occurs in Xi Kang, “Yangsheng lun,” 
#5 ig Xi Kang ji jiaozbu, 155: “It is a fact that the highest entity is subtle and 
recondite; it is possible to discern it by means of the ordering principle [which it 
supports] but it is hard to know it with one’s eyes” KB VW (AW) oy LATE A BE LAE 

3. This certainly looks like an unhappy translation. The natural rendering 
would be that “door” should be that from which the Dark Female “emerges.” 
The term you HY, however, is consistently used in Wang Bi as “condition for the 
possibility of.” The shift is transferring an ontogenetic concept into an ontological 
one. 



















































































4. For a comparative study of the way in which different early commentators 
read this chapter, see my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, 209-30. 


Zhang 7 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1.Wang Bi quotes these two passages in his commentary on Laozi 41.4 and 
the latter passage alone on Laozi 28.1. 


2. The absence of such personal interests also is extracted from a statement 
made about Confucius in Lunyu 9.4 according to He Yan’s reading. Among the four 
things that the master wholly eschews, the fourth is called wuwo HFK “he rejects 
personal [interests].” He Yan comments: “[According to Lunyu 7.1 Confucius 
says of himself that] he ‘hands down’ antiquity and ‘does not make up [things]’ 
himself; he resides amongst the masses and does not make himself stand out; it is 
only the Way that he follows; that is why he does not hold on to his person” i 
AAR EL (Lunyu jijie 9.11a). 
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Zhang 8 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 


1. Li Lin’s Hy## 2 2.3b here quotes a commentary by Wang Bi not pote 
elsewhere: (3 DX .Z 23 4 Ba AE tig M0 7k ZB BS BZ. The reliability of the Fv#¢ & is 
undermined by the fact that this is the second in a total of three passages hitherto 
quoted from Wang Bi, not repeated elsewhere. In terms of content, its general drift 
would agree with Wang Bi. However, if Wang Bi’s overall commentary to this last 
line in Laozi 8 is Sane the subject would remain the “water.” The commentary 
given by the Hy##42, however, presupposes a direct application to a ruler, and 
thus a reading of A in the commentary, which seems quite definitely to be a later 
change. I therefore agree with Hatano Taro and do not include this comment in 
Wang Bi’s Commentary. For a translation, see note 2 in the translation of this 
zhang. 
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Zhang 8 TRANSLATION NOTES 


” 


1. The term ji #€, “close to something ultimate,” is used in a similar sense 
in the Xici F 4. Wang Bi’s formula in his commentary on Laozi 32.1, that the 
“uncarved,” pu Bé, is “close to not having [any specific feature at all]” it /S4€ 
4, expresses the same concept. 



































2. Li Lin. Daode zhen jing qushan ji quotes a Wang Bi commentary after 
this line: “The excellency in handling government consists in being unsullied and 
without partiality, just as well-regulatedness in water consists in supreme cleanness 
and perfect evenness.” For the argument against accepting this quotation, cf. note 
lin the edition of this zhang. 


Zhang 9 TRANSLATION NOTE 


1. Cf. Shiji, 79.2419. “In the sequence of the four seasons, the [season] that 
has completed its task departs” URE Z Fr RIG. 





Zhang 10 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 


1. The term %[] is taken up in the commentary in the form #'. This is unusual 
for Wang Bi. However, only [# (#!HA #2 mentions one jf] |. 7 text that writes 
#4, and there is no textual tradition anywhere writing # in a Wang Bi Laozi in 
a Laozi passage. I have resigned myself to accept #4 as Wang’s interpretation of 
the #{] of the text, already suggested in |¥¢ (#8) ## SC with the statement there that 
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the pronunciation for 4] is #4. Wang Bi’s interpretation is based on Laozi 65.3 Hl 


DA 18 Ba Ba 2 Fak th. 

















Zhang 10 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. In Laozi 22.6, the person to naturally “hold on to the One” is the Sage. 


2. Similar formulas in Wang Bi on Laozi 5.2, 17.4, 18.2, and 49.5; the text 
there reads }t¢ for Ff. 


3. The formula HH %é is also used in Wang Bi on Laozi 52.3, where the terms 
St and fare being defined: St 38 8k Z Fit HH AE PY 8 AK Z At HA 4 tH. From this use, 


it is clear that the HY is subordinate to the fa, not parallel. 













































































4. A similar formula in Wang Bi on Laozi 68.2. 


5. The same formula appears verbatim in Laozi 51.4 ff., but there subjects 
are attached to the verbs in texts 10.7 and 10.8. In LZWZLL 5.8 ff., Wang Bi 
takes up this entire passage as a core piece for the explanation of the Dao/Xuan 
relationship. Cf. the structural analysis of this zhang below. 


Zhang 11 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Zheng Xuan paved the ground for this commentary. In his commentary 
to the notion of the hub #¥ in the section fi A. in the Zhouli J# #8, he wrote: “A 
hub has its not having anything [in it] as its usefulness” ay L8G FH th. Zhouli 
zhushu, 39.269 (= p. 907c). Kong Yingda links Zheng Xuan’s commentary in his 
subcommentary to Laozi 11. The expression tong zhong # Fk, “control the many,” 
also occurs in Wang Bi on Laozi 41.13. 




































































2. Cf. the € passage in Wang Bi on Laozi 1.4, where the formula runs: LA Z 
FS All oth LAME FS FA. See also Wang Bi on Laozi 40.1 & LIME RS A. 


































































































Zhang 12 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 




















1. Hatano Taro has suggested reading 3 A & Lit Co instead of the A 
DLE ci of the #£ A. In support of this reading, which is shared by the 7 4% 
A HLA and others, the parallel between LAW BC and Lhe c can be adduced. 
A check of the uses of 7 in Wang Bi’s writings, however, suggests that this term 
is regularly used with cognition, as in Wang Bi on Laozi 38.1 ELI LAS fr 
and (i H.H& HY. I therefore accept the S24£ 7X reading. 
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Zhang 12 TRANSLATION NOTE 





1. In Wang Bi, the term xing ming VE fit is identical to the term xing YE and 
denotes the eternal nature of men and other entities. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 16.5 
and Zhouyi, Shuogua 2, 49: “In antiquity, in their composing the [Zhou]yi, the 
Sages went by the ordering principle of following the true nature” [of the entities 


they were describing]. #4! AZ fe A toils CUBE ot Ze. 
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Zhang 13 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. This passage clearly shows the close relationship within the textual family 
to which Wang Bi’s Laozi text belongs. Although there are numerous graphic vari- 
ants, the basic grid is largely the same, and the deviations against other textual 
traditions such as the 40h (ES ARMAAKB AS HRSA hE Zak...), 
which leaves out the three characters # #4 ff before £% F, and the Heshang gong 
(Dunhuang manuscript: (SARA AR ASRS SA Pe Za), 
which replaces the 4 #~ with the term =, so that the startling thing is reduced 
to imperial disgrace, are markedly larger. The passage is one of the few points 
where Shima Kunio has been disproved. His assumption that the Wang Bi text 
must have been closer to the Xiang Er and Heshang gong traditions has led him 
to suggest—against Lu Deming and Fu Yi—to drop the 4 ## #2. The Mawangdui 
manuscripts, however, which had not been discovered when he published his 
study, have shown that the Fu Yi version in fact represents a solid early tradition, 
while the Guodian B text has shown that the ## £3 F, with an elimination of the 
previous 4 #@ also is a solid option. 










































































Zhang 13, TRANSLATION NOTE 


1. Both Mawangdui manuscripts insert Z after the phonetic graphs 
long #f~é and nong #¢ that they use for the modern text’s #€, “bestowing 
favor.” This Z brings out the transitive nature of this “bestowing” and 
sets off the Sage Ruler’s “bestowing favor” from “those below” £3 F, who 
clearly are the subject of the following phrase and not the object of the 
“bestowing favor.” Although I find no textual evidence that Wang Bi also 
had the Z in his text, he clearly read the grammar in the same manner 
as the Mawangdui manuscripts. 


Zhang 14 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Similar statements are found in Wang Bi LZWZLL 1.46 and in Wang Bi 
on Laozi 21.6, 47.1, and 65.4. 
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2. The same argument is made in LZWZLL 1.46 and Han Kangbo on Xici 
Bs 


Zhang 15 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. The RY #2 & alone quotes the following Wang Bi Commentary after this last 
phrase: =E #9] Fl: ist EE KE Yh AS Fe ek EE XA 1H. I agree with Hatano Taro, 
that neither terminology nor content fit this ascription to Wang Bi. 





















































2. This commentary passage is not quoted in the  #£ 7X. The oldest surviving 
text after it is the 7 #8 KHAN 

3. This commentary passage is not quoted in the 
text after it is the K22@ AHA. 

















(Wy 
my 


£28. The oldest surviving 


Fai 




















Zhang 15 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Through the term Jk, Wang Bi links this statement to Laozi 20.4 “I am 
vacant without clues [for others to recognize me], like a baby that has not yet 
started to smile.” 


2. My punctuation here deviates from that suggested by Shima Kunio. He 
cuts before the #% in all phrases; this gives RHE LUBA, MRI SHA, ta Lia, Mitt 
fi, and so on. I read the here in the commentary phrases as a specification 
of the Z in the Laozi phrases, such as SARE} DAZ In tfRIs. Consequently, the 
break should be after WJ. 

3. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 4.1 and 9.1. 


4. The term fu 7%, used to explain the bi fii of the text, seems to be used in 
the meaning it has in Laozi 51.4. 














Zhang 16 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. The Mawangdui/Guodian tradition strongly suggests KW here. As Lu 
Deming explicitly gave }L as Wang Bi’s reading and there is no evidence from 
Wang Bi himself, I have followed Lu Deming. 

2. Shi Huilin 2433" (737-820), —WAS = 38, T. 2128 j. 8, p. 350a, quotes 
Wang Bi’s Commentary with the words #44 ti. They are not found in the pres- 
ent texts and might originally be part of this commentary passage. It is not clear 
where the passage was originally attached. Cf. Hatano Taro, p. 74. 


3. Se, CERES AYE 31.30b quotes elements from Wang Bi’s Commentary 
on Laozi 16.3-16.5. Wang Bi’s reconstructed text will be set in parenthesis after 
each passage where it deviates: 1,4 iE (75 fdte S) US iF (SEE AS HP) CRS PO BE HBF 
(FE Pate FH aah E ) 28 18S Bi OS dd (om: EY ZS) I (4 A A) 
ASC ees UE (Binh ARH a). 
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Zhang 16 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. This zhang is not written in IPS. The use of the graphic writing here only 
serves the purpose of optically linking the commentary to the notions of the main 
text in the first part. 


2. In this commentary, Wang Bi indicates with the yan & that he is rephras- 
ing the Laozi formula with more elaborate grammar and vocabulary to reduce 
ambivalence. We thus have to expect the full content and grammatical structure of 
Laozi 16.1 in this comment. The ye {i in the end marks at least the second phrase 
as a defining phrase of the type A B ti. Via parallelism, the same can be assumed 
for the first phrase. This makes ji ##i and du §%§ into verbal nouns and leads to my 
translation as well as to accepting the MWD A, Band Wenzi tl, at the end of both 
phrases as Wang Bi’s text (against the different reading of Fu Yiand Fan Yingyuan). 
Its viability is confirmed by the restating of Laozi 16.1-3 in the commentary on 
16.3. There the phrasing 4 ( bri iS ii HE WZ fi FS tH, their “return in the end 
to emptiness and stillness is the ultimate and the core of entities,” confirms the AB 
{ construction with the grammar (2 fi... 7. . . HERE HH, and evidently replaces 
with i the more unwieldy 2% and *¥ of the first sentence as verbs preceding 
ji and #%. The large textual tradition for Wang Bi writing & 2A ZAMS is 
not convincing: The #% belongs to the second part of 16.1 and cannot be used to 
comment on the first part. Li Shan’s quotation without &, namely 3 72 ii ZK 
+t, is definitely more convincing in this point although it lacks the necessary 9 
and a second word to form a pair matching the [3 {E from the second part. While 
there is no way to supplement this character, Li Shan’s reading must be preferred 
because ##i and #§ reoccur together in Wang Bi on 16.3 not as a binominal but 
in a clear reference to their separate use in the text of 16.1. There is authority for 
linking jing # with zheng IF. in Laozi 45.6 “pure calmness [of the ruler] is the 
correct regulative for All Under Heaven ji f3XK PIE.” The term zheng IE is 
usually associated in the Laozi with interventionist government methods, cf. Laozi 
58.4, where the consequence of a government by zheng is the use of the military. 
The term in this sense corresponds to its use in Xunzi, where it denotes regula- 
tions together with fa }&. The statement in Laozi 45.6 WH hs K PIE “[But only 
a ruler’s] pure calmness is the correct regulative for All Under Heaven!” is read as 
a polemic against the conventional notion of zheng. In the present commentary 
passage, the term zhen zheng (EJF. is used in the sense of Laozi 45.3 to which it 


actually refers. 



















































































3. The passage KW = =, 4 bit LEAK is parallelled by a passage in the Zhuangzi 
BMZS, 6H, Zhuangzi yinde 28/11/55. 


4. In his commentary to zhang 55.6 and 55.7, Wang Bi also reads Laozi’s 
as HJ; in his commentary to Laozi he “translates” it as 14, which is similar. 


























5. The same passage occurs in Laozi 55.6. See the translation of the com- 
mentary there. Wang Bi treats the term chang ‘if, “the eternal,” in the LZWZLL 
1.47 ff. in a passage very close to his commentary here. 
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6. Should the emendation Hf to #J not be accepted, the ci Jt, would have to 
be read as a reference to the #1], not to #% alone. The translation would then be 
“only with this [knowledge of the Eternal] is he able indeed...” and “once he fails 


to have this” [knowledge of the Eternal]. 














7. Wang Bi inserts a treatise on the origin of evil into his LZWZLL 6.2ff. 


8. The expression, “immeasurable,” is close to the expression Kongzi used to 
express his admiration for Yao in Lunyu 8.19: “Immeasurable he is so that none 
of the people were able to give a name to him” [= define him] #3 75°7- Re ##8E 
7. Wang Bi comments the #434: “It is an appellation for [something] without 
shape and name.” Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 626. 





























9. Strangely, the commentary does not repeat the term wang — here or in the 
next commentary but in both cases uses zhou pu jf]. This would imply zhou Ja 
instead of wang in Wang Bi’s Laozi text, a suggestion made by Ma Xulun, Laozi 
jiaogu, 201. Hatano Taro quotes Lao Jian’s 44 {# remark that the rhyme between 
rong and gong in the preceding sentences and the rhyme between dao and jiu in 
the sentences following would require a rhyme also in the sentences in between, 
but the wang and the tian do not rhyme. He therefore suggests quan @ 





f instead 
of wang, because it rhymes with tian; cf. Hatano Taro, Roshi O chu kései, 117. 
The second explanation cannot stand because, again, the new term suggested does 
not appear in the commentary; the first explanation, although with merit, is not 
supported by a single transmitted text, and Wang Bi does not explicitly claim that 
zhou appeared in the main text. In his commentary to the Zhouyi hexagram song 
#, Wang Bi links the notion of the king, wang, and public-mindedness, gong, 
Wang Bi ji jiaoshi 1.251, in a comment on a lord occupying the fifth position. I 
therefore retained the textus receptus. 


10. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 5.2: “The Sage [as the Wenyan to the unbroken 
line in the fifth position of the first hexagram of the Zhouyi says of the Great 
Man] ‘harmonizing his capacity/receipt with [that of] Heaven and Earth... ’” 
The formula here £2 K & (# is somewhat pared down from the fa Ki G HH in 
the Wenyan. 














11. For the expression tidao ##i8, “to embody the Way,” cf. my The Craft 
of a Chinese Commentator, pp. 129-30. 


12. Cf. note 12 to the translation of zhang 25 for a study of the meaning of 
the term 3 ik. It also appears in Wang Bi on Laozi 25.8 and 40.2, in both cases 
denoting “reaching to the end” or “penetrating to the utmost.” But in the expres- 
sion “its [the Dao’s] being used cannot exhaust it” in Wang Bi on Laozi 35.3, the 
meaning emerges that I have preferred here. 


13. A case can be made for a reading of #4 for the % here, which would give 
“Eternal of the Way.” This reading is given by the 48.2 2%. In the last sentence 
of Laozi 52, the text says: “If he [the ruler] makes use of his enlightenment and 
withdraws his intelligence, he does not attract disaster to himself. This I call ‘being 
in agreement with the Eternal.’” Wang Bi comments on this last segment: “[That is 
with] the Eternal of the Way.” Thus the evasion of danger and misfortune for the 
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Sage’s person is linked to his being in unison with the Eternal of the Way, which 
is the context we have here in Laozi 16. 


14. The text is not satisfactory here, because the repetition of the expression 
§4 fk does not sound plausible. Obviously what is to be explained is the expres- 
sion “A. Under this assumption, the 9 2 # AX gives a reading B/N AA hh, “will 
get to the point of not having an ultimate point.” While more satisfying than the 
earlier texts, I consider it an emendation, which also is unsatisfactory because no 


link between “ and 4.4 fii is visible elsewhere in Wang Bi. 
































Zhang 17 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Zhouyi, Hex. 1, nine in the fifth position: 


Aflight the dragon rests in the Heavens. [They] have the 
benefit of seeing the Great Man. AS #ETER A KA 

















Wang Bi comments: “As [the dragon] neither acts [in the manner he does in the 
third position], nor wavers [in the manner he does in the fourth position because 
both are only transitional on his way to the supreme fifth position], but [simply] 
‘rests in’ the Heavens ¢£ XK, how else should he do this but by ‘being aflight?’ That 
is why [the text] says: ‘Aflight the dragon [rests in Heaven].’ As the dragon has 
achieved being in the Heavens, the road of the Great Man has reached [the goal]. 
Generally speaking, the position [in this highest rank] is brought to flourish by 
[his] capacity, de {#, and [his] capacity is brought to fruition by [his] position. It 
is by means of supreme capacity, zhi de 72 {#, that he occupies the grandest posi- 
tion. Is it not appropriate that the ten thousand entities go to ‘look’ [at him as the 
Wenyan to this line claims]?” (Wang Bi ji jiaoshi 1.212). Lou Yulie, followed by 
Lynn, misreads the Z as meaning ¢£, “to go to.” 

The Wenyan commentary to this line reads: “‘Aflight the dragon rests in the 
Heavens. [They] have the benefit of seeing the Great Man’ [says the Zhouyi]|—what 
does this mean? The Master answered: ‘Sounds of the same kind correspond to 
each other; ethers of the same kind seek each other out. Water flows to what is 
wet; fire turns to what is dry. Clouds follow the dragon; wind follows the tiger. 
Once the Sage is going about [in the highly visible position of the ruler being as 
high in the fifth position as if he were ‘in the Heavens’], the ten thousand kinds 
of entities perceive [him with the consequence that] those rooted in Heaven will 
associate with things above, those rooted in Earth, will associate with things below 
so that each follows its own kind’” (Wang Bi ji jiaoshi 1.215). 

The Wenyan thus defines the Great Man in the fifth position as the Sage. 
The Wilhelm/Baynes translation of li jian daren #ll AKA, “it furthers one to 
see the great man,” is inappropriately prescriptive. The Wenyan sentence “the 
ten thousand kinds of entities perceive him” in fact interprets and translates the 
li jian ¥l| F, and thus forces the translation: “[They] have the benefit of seeing the 
Great Man.” This identification of the Great Man with the Sage in turn justifies 
the quotation from Laozi 2.2, the subject of which is the Sage. Wang Bi reads 
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the hierarchy descending from the Great Man in Laozi 17.1 to the ruler in 17.4 
who is not taken seriously by his subjects as parallel to the hierarchy in Laozi 38. 
There a qualitative difference is marked between the rulers of “supreme capac- 
ity” | @ and those of “lower capacity” F (#. Wang Bi’s commentary to the fifth 
line of the first hexagram refers to this type of ruler with the variant expression 
“supreme capacity” 7 {# in the sentence: “It is by means of supreme capacity 
that he [the Great Man] occupies the grandest position.” In this manner it also 
becomes clear that Wang Bi identified the Great [Man] A of Laozi 17.1 with the 
man of “supreme capacity,” shang de | (#, of Laozi 38, who in this very chapter 
is himself referred to as the Great Man AXCK and described in the commentary 
through a quotation from the Zhouyi, which there pertains to the Sage. Another 
quotation pertaining to the Great Man in the first hexagram of the Zhouyi is used 
to comment on the Sage in Wang Bi on Laozi 5.2 and Laozi 77.1, confirming the 
merging of the Great Man and the Sage. 








2. Wang Bi reads the descending hierarchy of Laozi 17.2-17.4 as similar to the 
one established in Laozi 38. The expression “establishing the good,” li shan Yi #, 
is there linked to the highest rank within those of “lower capacity,” xia de F (4, 
that is, those who make use of “kindliness,” ren {—. Cf. p. 243. This identification 
is confirmed by the commentary on Laozi 17.3, which says that the protagonist 
of the present phrase acts “by means of kindness and humaneness.” 


3. The expression “might and power” does not occur in the text or commentary 
of Laozi 38, with which Wang Bi links the hierarchy presented here. In the next 
commentary, this government technique is described as “regulating the people by 
means of laws and regulations,” which corresponds well with what is said in the 
commentary on Laozi 38 on ruling by yi # and li #8. Cf. p. 244-245. 











4. The terms fa 7& and zheng IE appear together in Wang Bi’s polemics against 
the Legalists in the LZ WZLL 2, as well as in some of the commentaries. The op- 
tion to invert the awkward 7% LUTE into LAA IE might take up this use of }£ IE in 




















man’s nature as evil, . . . they established for them the power of rulers in order to 
be close to them, made clear ritual and justice in order to transform them, set up 
laws and regulations in order to regulate them” @U}E IE LAIA.Z .. . ), but does not 
fit the parallel in the second half of the phrase LA #4, which requires a single 
noun after LJ, not two. 

















5. In the commentary on Laozi 38, Wang Bi identifies the ruler who rules by 
“foresight,” as someone who “exhausts his intelligence” and “applies the powers 
of his knowledge” 7% #47]. The people then are said to learn to be cunning to 
evade him. This is the very argument made here in Wang Bi on Laozi 17.4. Cf. 
Lunyu 2.2. 


6. This reading is reinforced by the implicit reference to Lunyu 13.4, where 
Confucius gives a series of three statements showing that the people will echo the 
attitude of their rulers. “If the man at the top loves ritual, none among the people 
will dare to be disrespectful. If the man at the top loves righteousness, none among 
the people will dare to be disobedient. If the man at the top loves credibility, none 
among the people will dare not to make use of his honest feelings.” The Laozi 
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statement argues similarly but stresses the negative effects of a lack of credibility 
in the ruler upon the people. 














7. A parallel passage to this last phrase is in Guanyin zi hl Ft, chapter San 
ji =F, page 6b. “The Sage does not bring order to All Under Heaven by means of 
his own self; he brings order to All Under Heaven by means of All under Heaven. 
All Under Heaven attributes this achievement to the Sage, but the Sage transfers 
this achievement to All under Heaven. That is why when Yao, Shun, Yu, and Tang 
brought order to All Under Heaven, [people] in All Under Heaven all said ‘[this 
is so] as something which is of itself what it is.’” 


8. The formula “It is impossible to perceive any clues [in] his [expression], and 
it is impossible to make out [his] intentions” has been used by Wang Bi on Laozi 
15.2 to describe the inscrutability of “man with supreme capacity” /##<2 A for 
the four neighbors intent on attacking him. The term of the “clues” Jk is taken 
from the description of the baby in Laozi 20.4. The expression | {# is taken from 
Laozi 38, and the person endowed with this supreme capacity is there identified by 
Wang Bi as identical to the Sage. The first section of the commentary here in 17.6 
ends with the repetition of the formula: “That is why [the text] says ‘Undecided 
he is! [But] his words are being respected [by those below].’” This means that this 
first part of the comment only explains this first phrase of the Laozi text but not 
the subsequent phrases. The term ziran § %, however, which all surviving editions 
place at the beginning of this commentary instead of the #9 suggested by me, 
only occurs at the end of these subsequent phrases and is explained in the end of 
this commentary. It is therefore out of place here. The commentary here in fact 


explains the expression you xi 4. 















































9. This interprets the term gui =f in the main text; in a similar fashion, the 
expression gui shen =t & is interpreted in Wang Bi on Laozi 13.5. 




















10. For this last thought, cf. Chapter 2 in my Language, Ontology, and Politi- 
cal Philosophy. 


Zhang 18 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. In the descending scale of philosophical values used by a ruler in his ordering 
of society, this formula always comes after the Dao is lost; cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 
5.1 and 17.2. 


2. The relationship between a ruler’s surveillance apparatus and the subse- 
quent development of evasiveness among the subjects is treated more in detail in 
Wang Bi’s treatise on the origin of evil in LZWZLL 6.2ff. See also chapter 3 in 
my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy. 

3. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 2.1. 


4. See Textual Notes p. 
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Zhang 19 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


























1. Wang Bi identifies the object of 47 in 7 @ Fit) as_A, saying 47 AA ATI. 
Within the Laozi, the object of 47 is what Wang Bi’s textual family describes as 
8. Wang Bi’s use of . instead of & suggests the possibility that his text read A. 
All af and A (g #%& instead of RA Af and Rg # XX. This option is present 
in two manuscripts of the 48 #f tradition, namely, the 2X ff 2 and the Li Rong’s 

edition in the Daozang. Because none of the texts in Wang Bi’s textual family 
presents this option, and it is not marked as a special feature of Wang Bi’s text by 
Lu Deming or Fan Yingyuan, I have left the EX in the text. 
































Zhang 19 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. For the argument assigning this third item to “craftiness and profit,” see 
the note on the structure of this zhang. 


2. For an analysis of this zhang and its rhetoric, see my “The Impact of Con- 
ceptions of Rhetoric and Style upon the Formation of the Early Laozi Editions: 
Evidence from Guodian, Mawangdui and the Wang Bi Laozi,” pp. 50-55. 


Zhang 20 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 























1. The 4 ## 2 as well as the 7 44 KHLA give {% in Wang Bi’s Commentary 
here. [#2 (2 HF F2 SC, the fF 28 FY AX, the YEETC AN as well as BEE A and EE 
Ball read I& for the Laozi text here, although [#2 HH ## XC mentions one text with 
f%. The modern Laozi texts transmitted over the Wang Bi commentary, however, 
all read f%. I therefore assume that the original I in Wang’s commentary has been 
adapted to the changed f% in the Laozi. 




































































Zhang 20 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The zhang has a distinct speaker who uses “I” to talk about himself. As 
Wang Bi assumed the text to be written by a historical person, Laozi, it would be 
natural to assume that in his eyes the “I” would refer to Laozi if not otherwise 
specified. In the present case, it is interesting to see that the “I,” while claiming to 
be unrecognizable, also notes a certain deficiency when saying in the last phrase 
“T desire to be different from the others,” which might imply that this desire has 
not now been fully realized. For the entire question of the speaker and the related 
question of the implied subject, cf. my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, pp. 
120-150. 
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2. The meaning of the pair If£/{u] is still under discussion. From the presence 
of the ##/## pair, one would expect a harsh contrast. Mawangdui A writes 3, 
which is defined in the Shuowen as “shouting angrily A & [fl Rt.” Wang Bi does 
not give guidance. I assume he followed a contrastive reading. 








3. The same phrase in Wang Bi on Laozi 2.2. 


4. Cf. Zhuangzi yinde 21/8/9. “What is long, has no surplus; what is short, 
is not lacking [anything]. That is the reason why, although a duck’s foot is short, 
stretching it would cause grief and, although a crane’s neck is long, shortening it 
would cause suffering.” See also Wang Bi’s commentary on hexagram sun 4A: “It 
is the essence of That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is to fix for each its allotment 7}. 
What [has an allotment to] be short cannot be taken as lacking [in something]; 
what [has an allotment to] be long cannot be taken as having a surplus; what 
accordingly will reducing [the latter] and adding [to the former] contribute?” 
[Nothing] (Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 422). 


5. For the translation of the term zhongren 3% A, see the analysis in my The 
Craft of a Chinese Commentator, pp. 128-29. 





6. The two sections in this commentary seem to refer to the two elements ad- 
dressed in the text, the Tailao sacrifice and going up a terrace in spring. However, 
I lack indicators to link the corresponding sections. 


7. Cf. the use of the term 4A in Laozi 17.6 and Wang Bi’s commentary 
there. 














Zhang 21 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. The members of Wang Bi’s textual family all have these two phrases in the 
inverted order with & in the first, and #7 in the second half. The two surviving 
early Wang Bi commentaries are identical, but both seem corrupted, reading [it 
587515 PES Et -& Bt. Independent of the reading of S, which Li Shan 
quotes as {fl, it is clear that this fragment presupposes a sequence of % and &. 
Yu Yue Av thi first suggested supplementing #4 fy in Wang’s commentary after 
the {414% . This has been accepted by Hatano Taro and Shima Kunio. In fact, 
there is a textual tradition with the sequence W-/ {&; the Xiang Er manuscript 
gives this sequence as does the Daozang manuscript of the Heshang gong. I have 
therefore accepted the very unusual dissociation of the Wang Bi Laozi from its 
own tradition in this case. 




































































Zhang 21 TRANSLATION NOTES 





1. The formula X 2 £3 is well attested elsewhere with the meaning “X as 
such” to be followed by a definition. Wang Bi also uses it in this manner in his 
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comments on Laozi 16.6 for chang #f, 16.13 for wu #£, and in 32.1 for pu Fé. In 
the present case, there is a problem in the light of Wang Bi on Laozi 21.3. There 
Wang says that the Way initiates and completes entities 4444, h¥4 by means of 
its being without shape and unfettered. For this “initiating” and “completing” of 
“entities,” there is no direct textual basis in this chapter, so I have toyed with the 
violent idea of translating the {4.7 f3 4% as “the Dao’s acting on entities.” How- 
ever, in Wang Bi’s definition, Dao is only an appellation for this very “initiating 
and completing,” therefore, this information is already contained in the term. The 
formula J is furthermore used for the Dao in the beginning of the LZWZLL 
ina series YW), BR, , FR, where the wei clearly means “asa...” 
































2. The same expression is in Wang Bi on Laozi 32.1. 
3. The same two-step genesis appears in Wang Bi on Laozi 1.2. 


4. LiShan on Wenxuan 22.28.b5 quotes this passage replacing the &, “sigh,” 
with a $i, “figurative expression” that has been accepted by Lou Yulie, who is 
inconsistent, however, by not suggesting the same change for the commentaries on 
21.2 and 20.2. Inthe LZWZLL 2.10 ff., Wang Bi himself speaks about “those who 
sigh about it” 8 in their helpless attempt to express the beauty of the Dao. This 
has prompted me to reject Lou’s suggestion. The two terms shen #& and yuan 3% 
are taken from Laozi 65.4, where the phrase runs % (#8 Rie 2B, “the capacity 
coming from That-which-is-Dark is deep, is distant.” As predicates of aspects of 
the “That-by-which,” they appear in LZWZLL 2.24 and 2.26. 


5. The Li Shan quotation mentioned in the previous note here contains an 
important variant 7A] for HAJ. If accepted, this would prompt a translation: 
“it is not possible to perceive it [the deep and abstruse] by way of determining 
its true” [nature]. I do not think that this was Wang Bi’s text. Pragmatically, the 
statement would only repeat what has been said directly before, namely, that it is 
impossible to perceive the deep and distant. This would be very atypical for Wang 
Bi. In terms of Wang Bi’s philosophy, the reading preferred by me here links up 
with many other statements by Wang Bi about the fact that the “That-by-which” 
of the entities is shining forth in and through them as the condition of their pos- 
sibility; cf. my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, Chapter 2. The 
main purpose of the Laozi phrase in Wang Bi’s construction was to make sure 
that, although the Dao is not perceivable, it is discernable indirectly in some of 
its aspects from the “essence” or “semen” present in the ten thousand kinds of 
entities. 














6. In slightly varying forms, this expression recurs often in Wang Bi’s writings; 
cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 14.5, 34.2, 37.2, 51.1 and 51.2, LZWZLL passim. 


7. The translation of wu ming fff 4 here not as “the nameless” but as “name- 
lessness” rests on two grounds. First, Wang Bi uses wu ming as a noun related 
to the Way. In the commentary on 1.2, for example, he says 34 LAMEAZ ME 4 96 RK 

“the Way begins and completes the ten thousand kinds of entities by means of [its] 
featurelessness and namelessness.” Second, the namelessness is a necessary feature 
of the Way, not a deficiency of man or language to be made up one day. 
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8. In LZWZLL 1.49-51, Wang Bi comments on this phrase in a similar 
manner. 


9. This phrase is based on Laozi 40.3 and recurs in Wang Bi’s writings; cf. 
Wang Bi on Laozi 1.3. See also Han Kangbo on Zhouyi, Xici, 7.9.b3ff. See, for 
the analysis, my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, Chapter 2. 


Zhang 22 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. This sentence is quoted in full as Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 73.5. 


2. The last phrase does not carry a commentary and is difficult to understand. 
Gui fit is regularly used by Wang Bi in two contexts, one the “relating back” or 
“return” to the “root” or “One,” the other All Under Heaven’s or the ten thousand 
kinds of entities’ “rendering” themselves to the Sage Ruler. As the context here 
is that of the Sage applying the “Way of That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is” in his 
own action, the second reading is preferable. 


Zhang 23, NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. For the reasons I have retained the duplication of 34 # against the opinion 
of all scholars consulted, cf. note 2 to the translation. 





2. ARGS HERE quotes the faGt with a Wang Bi commentary to this Laozi pas- 
sage: MEAG (A FIT RS 0 1S 18 FR AR Fe BEE ft GS ZT GH EZ. I agree 
with Hatano Taro, that this commentary passage does not fit Wang Bi’s commentary 
style. 



































Zhang 23, TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Wang Bi quotes this passage verbatim in his commentary on Laozi 30.7. 
There he compares the cyclone and cloudburst with ruling the empire by armed 
might, which “is by necessity not on the Way” and “quickly finished.” 


2. The Huainan zi quotes the phrase {M(t 53 #538 4 i F [Al S38 of the textus 
receptus without the duplication of daozhe i4##4, a reading reinforced by both 
Mawangdui manuscripts and preferred by many scholars, including Wei Yuan, 
Hatano Taro, and Shima Kunio. In the extant Wang Bi commentary, there is no 
direct trace of such a duplication, which seems to have carried over from the 
Heshang gong text. The Fu Yi edition, which is otherwise closely related to Wang 
Bi’s Laozi, offers a very explicit text for the duplicated reading by repeating not 
only the congshi yu (34> but adding this also for the dezhe (#4 and the shizhe 
&#, which then gives a different meaning. However, the zhang in its entirety 
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suffers from very uneven transmission, and all scholars have operated with a lot 
of emendations, as the main text manifestly does not correspond to Wang’s com- 
mentary. In the two following phrases, (4% [Al /®{4 and K¥ lal fs, we would 
have a rigid parallel to 14 & [A] #38. Read in this way, the first segment AX ft S38 
# ...(That is why, if [the Sage] handles things [in accordance with] the Way, .. . ) 
would be the general condition under which the three subsequent sentences operate 
and in fact could be repeated before each one of them. This reading would require 
a double proof, namely, a commentary confirmation of the general nature of the 
first segment (That is why, if [the Sage] handles things [in accordance with] the 
Way, ...), and second, a statement in text or commentary that made it clear that 
all three phrases in fact are meaningful under the general condition of the Sage 
Ruler’s running affairs according to the Way. The first part of the commentary for 
23.3 provides the first proof, the text 23.6 the second. The transitive translation 
of tong |H] as “makes [them] identical [with]” follows this line of thinking. Within 
the commentary it is based on the phrase “so that the other entities [all] achieve 
their true [nature],” which indicates that the Sage’s practicing of the Way in his 
government will have this effect. 


3. The phrasing here, {33 aH 23 8) (et 58 PHF th, is odd, because it actually 
presupposes that the main text only had ff 3%, which then is explained with the 
words following. A repetition of the {28 itself with the explanation is possible, 
but it is unique that the entire (24 (S384 should be repeated in a definition. The 
textual transmission of the f$i# % is solid, but both MWD A and B simply write 
(34 [fi] and then start the series 34 7 [AJ GS3H . . . (i.e., they do not have the $38 
3%). Ido not know what to make of this, because, in terms of content, the f®i8 
% certainly fits into Wang Bi’s text. Could it be that his text lacked the (i844, 
but that he knew it from other copies and indicated in this manner that he agreed 


with this interpretation? 























































































































4. The commentary does not make the object of de {#, “attaining,” and shi 


&, “losing,” clear. From the explicit parallel with Laozi 22.5, I would assume 
that the object of attaining is the same as there, where it is the “root” or the “true 
[nature],” which would correspond to the term “Way” in the present zhang. 





5. The object of “losing” is identified through the parallel with Laozi 22.5 
There “reduction,” shao >, is contrasted with “increase,” duo &, reduction having 
“attaining” de {# as a consequence, and increase being defined as a “delusion,” 
huo ®&, caused by one’s getting “further away from the root.” Although Wang Bi 
uses a different terminology here, he operates with the same contrast of attaining 
and losing the root, or the Way, and therefore the object of “losing” has to be 
transferred here from zhang 22. 

6. This translation is very unsatisfactory. With § “this means” Wang Bi an- 
nounces a “translation” into a more explicit language in which most of the original 
textual ingredients are still visible. Nothing of this is the case here. The suggestion 
by Tao Hongging to read ii FT {T for Mt {T EAT seems plausible enough, however, 
that both Jizhu and Yongle dadian would carry such a text with its obvious illeg- 
ibility shows that the editors remained faithful to the manuscripts in their hands 
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rather than changing the text to perhaps make it even more incomprehensible. 
Furthermore, Tao’s emendation immediately leads to the next problem, namely, 
that # becomes superfluous. In this construction it makes little sense. Tao himself 
noticed this and proposed to eliminate it. The entire zhang is transmitted with an 
extraordinarily high degree of variation, even within the textual family of Wang 
Bi’s Laozi. My reading can claim consistency within Wang Bi’s thinking but not 
to have solved all of the problems in this zhang. 


7. The phrase is the same in Laozi 17.5. There the implied subject of the first 
half clearly is the ruler; the second half the people below him. The phrase stands 
as a summary statement about the reasons for the changing relations between 
ruler and subjects as a consequence of the deterioration of the ruler’s moral fiber. 
The terms used in the commentary, zhong xin K&{8, appear in a similar sequence 
in zhang 38. I have seen no other option but to confront this phrase directly with 
that about the Sage who follows the Way in all of his doings, with the consequence 
that all entities attain their true nature (which for some, like the grass and the 
dogs in zhang 5, means being eaten, while for others, like the cattle and humans 
in the same zhang, means eating), the attainers theirs, and the losers theirs too. If, 
however, as in the last sentence, the person at the top lacks “credibility” (for this 
term, see my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, Chapter 2), then so 
will his subjects. 





8. The radical change of F to — is necessitated by the direct parallel with 
zhang 17.5, mentioned in the previous note, and a plethora of statements that 
impute the loss as well as the attainment of the “true nature” of social entities to 
the quality of the person at the top, and never the other way around. As it stands, 
the text is both meaningless in the context and in direct contradiction to well- 
established assessments of Wang Bi. 


Zhang 24 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The zhang has much of the same content as zhang 22 but deals not with 
the Sage Ruler but with a leader who does not keep to the principles outlined 
there. He does not have to be the ruler as the example of Xi Zhi in 24.3 shows, 
but the basic relationship is that of one with the many, the “others,” the extreme 
of which is that of the ruler with his subjects. Both Mawangdui manuscripts stress 
the link between the two zhang by putting this zhang 24 between zhang 21 and 
23. The dynamics outlined in both chapters operate only between someone in the 
top position and his subjects. 


2. The term wu #7 is taken from 24.3, which makes clear that the “other 
entities” are going to loathe him, the ruler, if he does the things outlined here. 


3. With the exception of the first sentence in this series, the others are all 
inversions of sentences about the Sage in Laozi 22.7, which are “translated” by 
Wang Bi in his commentaries to Laozi 22.1-22.4. My additions in the brackets 
have been taken from these “translations.” 
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4. The Zuo zhuan writes under Duke Cheng, 16th year [cf. J. Legge, The 
Chinese Classics: I, The Ch’un Tsew with the Tso Chuen, 394], that Xi Zhi had 
“in talks with Duke Xiang of Shan frequently boasted of his exploits. The Viscount 
of Shen said to the great officers: ‘Ji of Wen [= Xi Zhi] will go under! His station 
is lower than that of seven other people, and he strives to block out his superiors[’ 
merits]. This brings about an accumulation of resentment [against him] and is the 
root of turmoil. If he increases the resentment [against himself] and treads the steps 
towards turmoil, how can he remain at [his] position?’ The Book of Xia (Shujing 
TILiii.5) says: ‘How could one [deal with] resentment only when it is [already] ap- 
parent! Before it is visible it has to be dealt with.’ That [shows] how careful one 
has to watch [resentment] while it is still small. But now as it is [already] apparent, 
can something still be done” [to avert disaster? No]. One generation after Wang Bi, 
Du Yu *£ #4 (222-284) comments on this passage: “This means Xi Zhi blatantly 
praised his own merits, therefore there is the disaster of resentment [already] ap- 
parent” (Du Yu, Chunqiu jingzhuan jijie, 770, n. 7). In fact, resentment against Xi 
Zhi and his clan built up to a point that he was killed a year thereafter, although 
he himself had discouraged his clansmen from preempting the strike against them 
by a counterattack, with the argument that they owed allegiance to the duke and 
should not rebel. The zhang contains no IPS. The structural writing here only 
serves to highlight the relationship between the text and the commentary. 


5. Obviously, the Laozi text itself has no interlocking parallels here, but the 
commentary picks up the two terms in the text to develop them in parallel fashion, 
which transforms the subsequent main text into a general statement. 


Zhang 25 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 





1. Shi Falin FEE UK (572-640) refers in his Bianzheng lun ## IE i to this pas- 
sage. The section containing this quotation is transmitted in two different places, in 
Shi Daoxuan’s Guang Hong ming ji 4h 4A &, T. 2103, Taisho vol. 52:187a.18ff, 
and in a separate edition of the Bianzheng lun, T. 2110, Taisho vol. 52:537.a.10. 
The version in the Guang Hong ming ji is definitely preferable, not least because 
it makes it quite clear that it is a summary of Wang Bi’s opinion, not a verbatim 
quotation. It runs (with the deviations of the T.2110 in brackets): FE #}#2Z [a] BR 
SE [2] ae A A RE th YA A A BS tik ZF. The subsequent phrase, i#7e 
SS Se FU] [I] We, is in fact Falin’s conclusion from Wang Bi’s argument, namely, 
that the Dao is a sn for highest intelligence and sublime insight but remains 
conditioned by the  %. Although the passage takes up elements of the Wang Bi 
commentary, such as the notion of 3#, and closely echoes others, such as the Ej % 
AE AZ SSSA Et in Ef 9A AE AS fh ZH, this subsequent phrase is not a 
are of the summary and thus does not have a basis in Wang Bi’s commentary. The 
reference has been first pointed out by Hong Yixuan YE [td f’’s (1765-1833) Dushu 
conglu (1821) #4 #438, 12.1, quoted by Hatano Taro as including the phrase 
iE xe FS SS Be AL] [T9] Ze as a quotation from Wang Bi. For the above-mentioned 
reasons, I agree with Hatano Taro in not accepting the quotation as genuine. 
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Zhang 25 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. In his comments on Lunyu 7.6 (Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 11.624), Wang Bi writes 
about the Way much in the same manner as here, that it is “vacant without 
substance” #% 9A HE 8. This use of the character #¥ confirms the textus receptus 
reading, because in fact the characters $ and #¥ are interchangeable. 






































2. The translation of (KM 4A AE MH is uncertain. The split in my transla- 
tion between 3% {k, and #£48 in a style strongly based on phrases of four characters 
such as Wang Bi’s is at least very unusual. The expression W(t, has some antecedent 
in Zhuang Zun, but nothing that would help here. I read it as an allusion to and an 
interpretation of the term JZ /i& further down in 25.8., which there is commented 
upon as: “It does not follow what it chances upon; its substance ‘stands alone’ 
[as the Laozi says in 25.2]. That is why [the text] says: ‘It stands aloof’” [from 
change]. In the context there, I see no other way to translate the term fan /iK. 
Because of this link, I have preferred the reading 3 in 25.8 over another tradition 
in the same textual family, which reads fz. The term’s interpretation by Wang Bi 
here does not link up with what otherwise is handled with the terminology of }x, 
(#, and $i, namely, the “return to” or “relating back to” the That-by-which. The 
term chang ‘i 

















# is defined by Wang Bi in his commentary on Laozi 16.6. 





3. The term “grand shape” does not recur in Wang Bi’s writings. Wang Bi 
often uses the term da X to describe absolute as opposed to relative size. This is 
the case here. 


4. The same formula is used by Wang Bi on Laozi 14.3 about the diffuseness 
of the One. 


5. For the difference between ming 4 and cheng ff, cf. LZWZLL 5.1ff. and 
my analysis in Chapter 1 of my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, 
71-78. 


6. For the technical use of the term qu yu HY i> in Wang Bi, cf. Chapter 1 of 
my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, 69-70. 


7. This core phrase of Wang Bi’s is also in his LZWZLL 5.6. 


8. Fu Yi and Fan Yingyuan both read AJA instead of E7hK. Although 
Wang Bi quotes £7) XK in his commentary here, in some rare cases the quotations 
were adapted to the reading in the superimposed text. Wang Bi’s commentary begins 
with the quotation from the Xiaojing, which deals with man as the most exalted 
being and then defines the king as the highest of men. This argument would seem 
to support the assumption that Wang Bi’s text read A here. The purpose of this 
quotation and the implied argument, however, are different. Wang Bi intends to 
explain why the king is not “great” but only “also great.” JK He is “also” great 
because Heaven and Earth have given the highest endowment to humans, and he 
is their lord. He is not intrinsically great but “also great” by this endowment. 


9. Xiaojing zhushu ASHE Gi, 9.5, p. 1. 
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10. Hatano Taro has suggested eliminating # after this quotation. Wang Bi, 
however, does on occasion add % in such situations; cf. LZWZLL 1.42 ft as “2 
HRS, RZRK” Ath, or Wang Bi on Laozi 59.3 KA “Fa ATR” 
4 th. 


11. The locus classicus for the notion that Earth “carries” and Heaven “covers” 
the ten thousand entities is in Zhongyong 1633b and 1634c. 
















































































12. The term wucheng EAR, the “designationless,” sets the That-which-is- 
of-itself-what-it-is against the Dao, which is the “greatest among [aspects that can 
be assigned] designations.” Han Kangbo uses the term in Wang Bi’s sense in his 
comments on the Xici |; phrase “the Yi has the Great Ultimate” 44 Aik with 
the words: “The Taiji is a designation for the designationless, for that which it is 
impossible to name A Mi AE AZ ABA BT (4 1G. It takes the ultimate of entity 
and goes beyond it to the Great Ultimate” ( Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 553). The term giongji 
§4 hk, translated here as “getting to the Ultimate,” comes in two fairly different 
patterns in Wang’s work. In Wang Bi on Laozi 35.3 and 40.2, and probably 16.12, 
it clearly is a verb, meaning “to exhaust.” In this sense, the Dao is “inexhaustible” 
AS HY 88 tt. We also find it in the Liezi 90, where “the thousand changes and ten 
thousand transformations [of the changelings {t, A] are inexhaustible.” In other 
cases it seems to be a verb with a positive meaning, “to fully exhaust” or “to get 
to the very end,” with the subject being the Dao, such as in Wang Bi on Laozi 
25.8, where the term 3 is explained with 334% tH J&] FEAT A. BS hh. “‘Getting far’ 
means ‘reaching the very end.’ It ‘travels all around’ [as the Laozi says in 25.3], 
and there is no place where it does not reach the absolute end.” Finally, it appears 
again as a verb in expressions such as $4 fil ji f#, “fully penetrating to the ultimate 
emptiness and negativity” as the Great Man does in Wang Bi’s commentary on 
Laozi 16.12. While these meanings have some variety, the common element seems 
to be that $84 is a verb, and that it refers to getting to some absolute end with 
something. My translation is based on these two common elements. 






















































































13. The same formula in Wang Bi on Laozi 37.1. 




















14. Tao Honggqing has suggested changing this passage to EFPTIAR EHF 
24 —1H, but I do not believe this to be necessary. Wang Bi writes in his com- 
mentary on Laozi 42.1: “The Hundred Families hold on to their [variegated] 
ambitions, different states have distinct customs, but those of the kings or dukes 
who attain the One, are [their] lord.” The term umifies here carries neither the 
meaning of geographical or mental unification but of establishing the necessary 
One which, according to Wang Bi, alone is capable of preventing the many by its 
own noninterference from leaving their natural places. 





Zhang 26 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. In his commentary to the broken top line in the Zhouyi hexagram 32 heng 
tH, Wang Bi deals with the same issue, writing: “Generally speaking, the calm is 
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the lord over the impetuous, and the securely resting is the master of the mobile. 
Therefore it is secure rest where the highest situates himself [like the broken line on 
the top of the hexagram]; and calmness is the way to be able to endure long.” 


2. The additions in the bracket are induced by the structural position of this 
phrase as well as the beginning phrase of text 5 to which it refers. For the explana- 
tion see the section Structure at the end of this zhang. 


Zhang 27 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 














1. 2 RC CA del. Hatano Taro. There is no commentary by Wang Bi 
to the phrases #3 Ry Mc AE #7. Lu Deming does not give any readings for them. 
Their contents furthermore are not taken up in the remaining part of the zhang or 
elsewhere in Wang Bi’s writings, while the phrases dealing with the Sage’s saving 
other people are taken up elsewhere. There are various statements about manu- 
scripts without these eight characters. Wang Pang +.3&, editor of the 34 (#8 
a of 1070, which has been used here as an important basis for the reconstruction 
of Wang Bi’s Commentary, states that there is “one MS which does not have the 8 
characters beginning with 7 #4 ¥4” (4.19a). Hatano Taro quotes a note on the 
margin of an “Old handwritten copy of the Heshang gong Commentary to the 
Daodejing,” which says “Wang [Bi’s] manuscript does not have the 8 characters 
beginning with #5 #4 04.” The Mawangdui manuscripts furthermore undermine 
the reading of the phrases #4 #7 4k #4 by providing a strongly truncated 
version, ‘Wj fit #1, a reading supported by two quotations from the Huainanzi, 
namely, #4) ff 3 and 4 ft 8%). These, however, presuppose the A fe #é A. in 
Laozi 27.5, which is given by both the {#2874 A and the YZ 7C A, but not by 
the Mawangdui manuscripts . There is, on the other hand, the strange statement 
by Chao Yuezhi (1059-1129) who, in his preface from 1115 to his Wang Bi Laozi, 
printed at the head of the Guyi congshu TH iH edition of Wang Bi’s Laozi 
Commentary, claims that Wang Bi “did not know that the phrase ‘[the Sage] is 
constantly good at saving other people and for this reason there is no rejection 
of other people [by him]; he is constantly good at saving other entities and for 
this reason there is no rejection of other entities by him’ in fact occurs only in the 
Heshang gong [versions] but not in the Old Manuscript[s]; this can be verified 
from Fu Yi.” The Fu Yi “Old Manuscript[s]” as well as Fan Yingyuan, however, 
contain both phrases, which means that Chao must be referring to a different Fu 
Yi edition than the one we have. From this statement it would seem that Chao’s 
edition contained the contested phrases. Due to the absence of commentary and 
the diffuse record of the phrases, I have followed the suggestion of Hatano Taro 
and have eliminated the phrases from Wang Bi’s Laozi. It remains to be noted that 
the phrase 7€ #4 #254 also lacks commentary. Standing at the end of an argument, 
this would fit a practice of Wang Bi’s to not comment on the conclusion of an 
argument. 
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2. Lu Deming, Laozi Daodejing yinyi, 4a, quotes the items Fit kt; #8, and 4 
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from a piece of Wang Bi’s Commentary that must have been attached to a Laozi 
statement situated in zhang 27.4-27.9. It is lost. 


Zhang 27 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The same terms appear in Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 20.7 about the 
mental activity of an idiot. 


2. Wang Bi repeats this last phrase in varying formulations. Cf. Wang Bi on 
Laozi 17.6: “He [the topmost, identified through cross-references as the Sage] does 
not set up the other entities by means of a [definite] shape”; Wang Bi on Laozi 
36.2 interpreting the sentence, “The state’s useful instrument cannot prevail by 
showing it to people,” writes: “‘Useful instrument’ is the instrument useful to the 
state. If [the ruler] only adapts to the nature of entities and does not rely on physical 
punishments to regulate the other entities so that the instruments [of government] 
cannot be perceived, but the entities still each attain their place, then [government 
truly] is ‘the state’s useful instrument.’” 


3. The last section, “there is no rejecting other people,” is quoted verbatim 
by Wang Bi in his commentary on Laozi 49.3. 


4. Wang Bi paraphrases this phrase in his commentary on Laozi 28.6: “Re- 
sponsive to [the fact] that their [the people in All Under Heaven’s] allotments have 
dispersed, the Sage [does not cut and trim them but] purposely sets up officials 
and elders for them. ‘Making the good ones into teachers . . .’ and ‘the not good 
ones into [their] material . . . ,, changing [in this manner] the[ir] habits and altering 
the[ir] customs is [his way] of ‘returning [them] again to the’ One.” 


5. Wang Bi follows here the interpretation of zi @ given by Zheng Xuan 
%& in his comment on Xiaojing 5.1 BBLS ES AAS LBA tk 
la], where Zheng writes @ HXtH. Cf. Xiaojing zhushu, 2:2548b.7f. Cf. also Wang’s 
commentary on Laozi 49.5 fea AZAR. 


6. Tao Honggqing and Yi Shunding, followed by Hatano Taro and Lou Yulie, 
have suggested inserting 4\ before the L\##32*\ 221. This would reject the 
unanimous reading of the two best sources, the #7 ZX and the 7 42AERA, and 
would prompt a translation of “and do not reject the not good ones by means 
of their [own] goodness.” The good ones, however, are not the Sage but officials 
installed by him. Within their domain, the not good ones will indeed be rejected and 
punished; cf. my Language, Ontology and Political Philosophy, pp. 190-192. 





























7. According to Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 28.6, which explicitly refers 
to this zhang, the Sage installs officials and teachers to administer the entities 
once they have assumed their differentiations. However, the sole purpose of these 
institutions is to help the entities relate back to the One that is their root. He will 
therefore avoid the mechanism described by Wang Bi in his commentary on Laozi 
27.5 where, through the honoring of worthies and the appreciation of rare goods, 
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the leader makes the people fight for advancement and profit. This context forces 
the above translation, according to which the Sage neither honors the teachers nor 
loves their “materials,” as both would only constitute the cause for great competi- 
tion and turmoil. 


Zhang 28 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. Shima Kunio assumes that this last phrase of the Laozi with Wang Bi’s 
commentary is in fact the first phrase of the next zhang. The evidence is the Pelliot 
MS 2462, with Yan Shigu’s BAB ty commentary to the % & #f al HB, which 
has this division and the reference to “cutting” in Wang Bi comm. on 29.3. The 
evidence does not seem convincing to me, because the commentary to 29.3 quite 
explicitly refers only to the text of Laozi 29.3. 











Zhang 28 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The justification for the logical links in this translation as well as the trans- 
lation of 28.2, which is parallel to this statement, is in Wang Bi on Laozi 41.6; cf. 
note 3. 


2. The {# here has to be translated as {#. See note 3. 





3. Wang Bi links the first sentence with Laozi 7 through a direct quotation. A 
similar passage is in Laozi 66. The valley has the lowly position of the hen. Lying 
low, everything runs into it of its own accord. Similar interpretations are given to 
the Way in Laozi 32.4, which is like the “rivers and seas” into which all rivulets 
run of their own accord, because they lie low; and to the “big state” in Laozi 61.3, 
which “lowers itself” so that everyone comes running toward it, and which is called 
“the female of All Under Heaven.” With the “not to be separated,” bu li 7. fff, of 
the next sentence of the text, Wang Bi links up with Laozi 10.1. “[For a ruler] to 
keep to the camp, to hold on to the[ir] One, and be able not to be separated from 
it—ah!” According to the commentary, the “it” in this sentence is the “One.” The 
“to be able,” meng fié, prompts me to assume that Wang Bi read the de {# as de 
f#, as he so often does. The link with this phrase as well as the explicit mention- 
ing of the One in the commentary on Laozi 28.6 is the reason for the insertion 
of “the One” into the bracket here. According to the commentary to Laozi 10.1, 
the consequence of this ability is that the ten thousand entities will come to him 
without being called. Wang Bi writes “‘To keep to’ is like ‘stay in.’ ‘Camp’ is the 
abode of eternal sojourn of human beings. The ‘One’ is the true [nature] of [the 
other] human beings. [The sentence] means: If a human being would be able to 
stay in [his] abode of eternal sojourn, ‘hold on to the One’ and purify [his] spirit, 
[so that] he would be able to be permanently ‘not separated’ from [the abode and 
the One]—ah, then [indeed] ‘the ten thousand kinds of entities [would] submit 
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[to him] of their own accord as guests’” [as the Laozi says in 32.1]. From this it 
follows that the subject of #X F #4 in our text is the person who knows how 
to be [All Under Heaven’s] cock, that is, the Sage, and the consequence of this 
sentence is that the ten thousand entities will come to him as into a valley. The 
subject and object of the last sentence are determined by Wang Bi’s interpretation 
further down in the commentary on Laozi 28.6, where the Sage, after things have 
evolved into their specifications { (3 fit 7 — tH, makes [the ten thousand entities] 
“again return’ to the One.” The wording {i §if directly links up with the word- 
ing (fit i> 22 52 in the passage 28.1 under consideration here. The subject of the 
phrase is thus a person with all of the accoutrements of the Sage, so that Wang’s 
commentary, which explicitly establishes this link, has solid contextual support. 








4. Cf. Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 41.7, “It is [the Sage’s achievement 
oF being All Under Heaven’s] Great Whiteness to be well-nigh black,” reads: 4] 
RATERBAAAEIIAN “[He who] ‘knows that as its [All Under Heaven’s] 
whiteness he [has fo keep [being] its blackness’ [as the Laozi says in 28.2] will as 
a consequence achieve [being] the ‘Great Whiteness.’” 















































5. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 22.6 for a similar definition. 


6. Wang Bi does not comment on the word zu jé. It appears in the Laozi 
in sentences such as, “He who knows to have enough, will be wealthy” (Laozi 
33.3). 


7. Wang Bi talks here about the “mother that brings about the achievements,” 
wei gong zhi mu 37] .Z & mentioned in the end of Wang Bi on Laozi 38, p. 247, 
and in Wang Bi on Laozi 39.3. The first passage reads: “That is why if only [the 
ruler] would obtain the mother bringing about the achievements, then ‘the ten 
thousand kinds of entities [would] come about’ ‘without their being given orders 
[by him]’; the ten thousand kinds of affairs [would] persist without [his] labor- 
ing....” 








= on 


8. Wang Bi translates £3’ #& into £217. 
once as \v. and once as f3.Z. 
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F=. The £ seems translated twice, 














9. The “hundred styles of action” -{{7 do not appear elsewhere in Wang 
Bi’s work. From uses elsewhere, we can infer that this term refers to the variety 
of morally different kinds of action rather than to the different professions. The 
expression shulei ¥k#H is used by Wang Bi on Laozi 58.2 and 59.1. In the latter 
case, the farmer’s “elimination of different varieties” # L9* #8 in his field, and 
their “reduction to a single one,” is used as a model for “regulating men and serv- 
ing Heaven.” It would seem that both terms refer to the development of social 
hierarchies in society beyond the simple dichotomy of the ruler and the people. 




















10. Fen 4} in Wang Bi’s terminology is the particular lot of the individual 
entity within a prestabilized harmony. In this sense it is identical to zhen IB, the 
“true nature” of an entity, as used for example in Wang Bi on Laozi 5.1. Cf. Wang 
Bi on Laozi 16.6, where it is the result of the ruler’s “having lost this [knowledge 
of the Eternal” that “entities diverge from [their assigned] stations Hf #5}. (For 


another reading of this passage, see Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 39, note 9.) My reading 
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is confirmed by the same thought and language in Wang Bi on Laozi 5.1, where 
again as the consequence of a (hypothetical) active interference from Heaven and 
Earth, the “entities would lose their true” [nature] 7K EIB. 








11. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 32.3 for the entire process of setting up a state 
administration. 


Zhang 29 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 




















1. This commentary is not carried by the 7 4%A 444. Support for its authen- 
ticity is WA VE sa SZ, in Wang Bi on Laozi 29.3. 




















Zhang 29 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. This phrase is a fine example for the reading strategies informed by a con- 
scious knowledge of the rules for IPS. The phrase stands alone in all transmissions, 
except the Wenxuan commentary quoting Laozi as quoted in the Wenzi (26/5/7), 
which adds another parallel phrase on “holding on to” #4. Within a chapter writ- 
ten in IPS, this makes it into a phrase dealing with both chains, that on HY /#4 
as well as that on §%, or a c phrase, as it is called here. As a consequence of this 
structural position, £§ changes meaning and becomes a term encompassing both 
“interfering with” and “holding on to.” Wang Bi’s commentary makes this very 
explicit by unfolding the “it is impossible to interfere . . . ” into a double statement 
about both “interfering” and “holding on to.” There is a remote possibility that 
Wang Bi’s text indeed had the second phrase carried by the Wenxuan commentary. 
This has been suggested by Yi Shunding A JIA HE. 


2. In his commentary on Laozi 20.3, Wang Bi uses the two terms mi #K and 
huo XX for delusion and confusion, with the first referring to beauty and promo- 
tion, and the second to glories and desires. 








Zhang 30 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. This phrase is one of the few where the reading in Wang Bi’s text not only 
coincides with both & — H€ versions but also with the j#]_[ ZS version. 



























































2. Evidently, the {#22 74 ZX provides a very weak base text here. Both 5% = Hé 
manuscripts, however, have lacunae. Their size shows that the phrase Ki 24% 
A IX|ZE did not occur, but the surviving fragments contain many phonetic and 
graphic loans, so that they cannot very well qualify as base text. 
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Zhang 30 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The term fae, “someone actively bringing about order,” as the opposite 
to the @ iH #4, “someone who has the Way,” seems to be a neologism of Wang 
Bi’s. 


2. The expression #5 4K v8 XZ 4{HE% must be read as strictly parallel to HAK 
VIE 3 in the preceding sentence. There #AK is a verb (“making efforts and 
desire to”) with two objects, 174 and 4£ 34. In the same manner 3#)Z and fF 
must be read as two objects. Huanfan i }X is the action of the Sage in making 
All Under Heaven “return” or “relate back” to the One described, for example, 


in Laozi 28.1-5 with Wang’s Commentary. 

3. Kit ZBL FIX is omitted in MWD A, B, Xiang Er, and Ma Xulun, and 
by Shima Kunio, because there is no commentary to the phrase by Wang Bi. For 
the textual history of this passage, cf. Li Dingsheng and Xu Huijun, eds., Wenzi 
yaoquan, 6 ff. 



















































































4. The sudden introduction of an “I”, wu &, into the text here forces a trans- 
lation such as “someone” or “a person.” On the use of this term in the Laozi, cf. 
my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, 127-29. 


Zhang 32 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 








1. The 9x #44 quotes this segment of the commentary directly after the 38 if 
fff 2, of the first text in this zhang. As it does not quote the rest of this commentary, 
there is no reason to assume that it had a different segmentation Laozi/Wang Bi 
here. 


























2. For this zhang, Shima Kunio has found another commentary in Jiang Siqi’s 
Daode zhenjing xuande zuanshu (24 ffi.) 9.4a—-b attributed to Wang Bi: E483 GI 
Slat Si NRK OP SITER Pik ZINA ZETIA RAR LATS A 
UL Ye AS DAMA TS SRR A JUS AT TTR EOS TAR S A A Br Tt 58 1 BT LA 
22 (RE AL TTT RR A SRE TR Ce ae AE Bi) Ja 8S OVS SI 9% YY PG ARE J [A 
Dh) 1-5 er FRE YP SED SR 2 2 FRR gL RE 9S AE “A AZ 
vee 8 (= FH) JN ke A De EF LAE. I consider this attribution wrong. 


Cf. note 6 of the translation. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































Zhang 32 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The term chang #f , “the Eternal,” is treated by Wang Bias a separate noun; 


cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 47. 1: “the Ways have a Great Eternal” 384 A‘, Wang Bi 
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on Laozi 16.12, “once he... attains the Eternal of the entities” #79 2 i, and 
Wang Bi on Laozi 52.9, where 7 is defined as “the Eternal of the Way” j8.Z 
‘# . It is defined separately in Wang Bi on 16.6: “The Eternal as such is neither 
[inwardly] partial nor manifest [in its preferences]; it has an appearance without 
either brightness or darkness, and features without either warming or cooling.” 
A similar definition is given in Wang Bi on Laozi 55.6. 









































2. The same two terms, wu xing #E}% and buxi 7.8, appear with the Way 
as the subject in Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 21.2 and 21.3. 





3. The sudden appearance of wo Fk, “I,” as the subject of this sentence leaves 
two options. It can be read as a general term for the “subject, e. g., the duke or 
king,” which would be highly unusual, because there seems to be no need for the 
shift. Or it can be read as a signal of a change of topic. In the next commentary, 
Wang Bi refers back to zhang 28.6, which runs: “Once the unadorned has dis- 
persed, they [the entities] become instruments. Making use of them, the Sage makes 
officials and elders [for them].” The subject of the action is the Sage. I believe, 
therefore, that this subject has to be transferred here. There are two supports for 
this. The expression ruo #% describes in Wang Bi’s reading of the Laozi a hypo- 
thetical subjunctive to be translated “if only,” with the implication that it is not 
the case. Therefore, the dukes and kings at least in the “present” of the Laozi and 
of Wang Bi do not qualify for their potentially positive role. The sentence here 
under consideration is juxtaposed with a phrase about Heaven and Earth being in 
harmony. In the understanding of Chinese political philosophy, Heaven and Earth 
are always in harmony, and thus the parallel must be with an agent who always 
does what the dukes and kings only should do, namely, the Sage. This s engenders 
another change. The gi # in the phrase wo shou qi zhenxing #i5¥ Kia VE has to 





























refer to the other entities. In his commentary to Laozi 3.4, Wang Bi comments on 
the phrase: “He [the Sage, who is explicitly mentioned as ‘tie subject of the phrase 
in the preceding line] permanently prompts the people to be without knowledge 
and desires” with the remark: “[That means] he [the Sage] preserves their [the 
people’s] true [essence], shou gi zhen” Sf LIE. which is the formula repeated here 
in the commentary on Laozi 32.2. 


4. Chungiu Zuozhuan zhengyi, 43:2044.b. 


5. The tH 7TIH#S A F&F is a unanimous tradition. I have followed Tao 
Hongqing to amend {tf to ti. If {ft were to stand, the phrase would read: “If for 
generations the Way was practiced in All under Heaven...” This reading could 
claim support from the plural in 32.1 “If only the dukes and kings...” which 
might imply several generations. I have, however, not found an echo of such a 
thought of a gradual return to the Dao elsewhere in Wang Bi’s work. I therefore 
have followed the trivializing amendment of Tao Hongging. 





























6. The 24 ii gives a further commentary here that it attributes to Wang Bi. 
This commentary argues for an interdependence of “that which has names” (here 
the rivulets and streams) and “that which is without name” (here the rivers and 
the seas). The rivulets come from the rivers and seas and return there; that which 
has names—the entities—emerges from the nameless and returns there. “Without 
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that which has names the nameless would have nothing in which to shine forth; 
without the Nameless that which has names would have nothing from which to 
emerge.” This notion of interdependence of Being and Entity and of circular move- 
ment between them is not part of Wang Bi’s philosophy, but has been spelled out 
in greatest detail by Wang Bi’s contemporary, Zhong Hui ## @, who also was the 
author of a Laozi Commentary preserved in lengthy quotations. For an example 
of his reading of the Laozi in this perspective, cf. my The Craft of a Chinese Com- 
mentator, 177-255. Lassume this commentary to be from the hands of Zhong Hui 
or someone close to his philosophy. The extant quotations attributed to Zhong 
Hui known to me do not contain this interesting piece. 





Zhang 33 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Cf. the commentary to text 4 and the note on the structure at the end of 
this zhang. The justification for identifying the subject as the ruler is the next 
commentary. There Wang Bi speaks of the “evasion” 3! of the other entities as 
well as of their craftiness, giao 14. Both are described elsewhere as the product of 
governmental spying and interference; cf. LZWZLL 6.27ff., Wang Bi on Laozi 
17.4, 18.2, and 65.3. The justification for the bracket “practices the Way” is 
contained in Wang Bi on Laozi 33.4. 


2. The term jiu “A, “long lasting,” from the main text, is explained by Wang Bi 
through reduplication here as jiu chang // £%. I believe this to be different from the 
use of the two terms in Laozi 7.1, where f& is to be read zhang, with the meaning 
“to excel.” 








Zhang 34 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 86ff., n.1, points to a passage in Zhuangzi 59/22/44 ff., 
which gives a similar but more elaborate explanation. 


2. This is a frequently recurring topic in Wang Bi’s thinking; cf. Wang Bi on 
Laozi 1.2; 17.1 and 17.6; 21.3. 


3. According to Wang Bi’s reading of Laozi 1.3, the Way’s “subtlety” # can 
be perceived when the entities are without desires. 


Zhang 35 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 


> L 


1. Support for JZ HH Sik Ss EH ARIK th: Wang Bi on Laozi 23.1 FS is 
He Rs ERR th. 
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Zhang 35 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The “if... then” reading is based on the commentary here as well as 
LZWZLL 1.31, which also makes this conditional connection explicit by inserting 
all. 





2. The transmission of K&R, “heavenly images,” is stable. The term refers to 
heavenly bodies such as the sun, moon, and stars. As it does not occur elsewhere 
in Wang Bi’s opus, Hatano Taro suggested K F . In such a case, a reference to K 
3 in Laozi 28.3 would be more probable. 


3. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 16.6. 








Zhang 36 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. The selection of the base text here is difficult, because the #27 7X contains 
a lacuna and a clear scribal error, while the 7k 4X #4 A is in better shape but has 
adapted the 4; to the changed main text #. I have opted for the more complete 
version. All commentators have considered this commentary passage corrupt and 
have made various, sometimes very radical, suggestions for improvement. I assume 
the basic argument proffered by Hatano Tar6 to be convincing, namely, that the last 
passage is to illustrate how the ruler might adapt to the nature of violent entities 
to have them self-destruct. On this assumption I have accepted only one additional 
emendation beyond the change of Ei to $), namely, the change from WX to KX. The 
resulting text is legible and meaningful, although certainly not optimal. 


























Zhang 37 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. There is agreement that this passage is corrupt. 





2. The 4#£ 2 places this commentary after the first phrase of what is tra- 
ditionally the first segment of Laozi 37.4 44.2%, however, this piece does not 
figure in Wang Bi’s Laozi text. 























Zhang 37 TRANSLATION NOTE 


1. The same formula in Wang Bi on Laozi 25.12. 
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Zhang 38 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. This text is quoted only in Fan Yingyuan’s ¥@/f67C commentary. Hatano 
Taro is alone in accepting it as a genuine piece of Wang Bi’s commentary. Although 
I do not see a directly parallel phrase in the rest of Wang Bi’s writings, I agree with 
Hatano Taro, because the style of the argumentation resembles that of Wang Bi. 
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2. The text for the two crucial formulae #7. and 4 L/L is corrupt, even 
within the textual family to which the Wang Bi Laozi belongs. For the person with 
the superior receipt, Hanfei zi, Yan Zun, Fu Yi, and Fan Yingyuan all read #78 
f%, while both MWD A and B give f£ DA F3, to be followed by the Heshang gong 
textual family. Wang Bi’s commentary here decides the case by writing | #22 
A... REAM ERE TDK TE AS IR, which reproduces the three core 
elements of the Laozi sentence, namely, | (#, ##7\f3 and 4. (instead of f£ 3). 
Li Shan quotes the Wang Bi edition with the full formula, as I have suggested it 
here. For the person with the inferior receipt, the Daozang and Wuyingdian editions 
both write 4 DAF, but both Fu Yi and Fan Yingyuan write #€D/ f%. Both MWD 
texts leave out this phrase altogether. The Wang Bi commentary writes first F (# 
FZ. 1A LES. However, Fan Yingyuan quotes Wang Bi here as saying ## LD) F3. 
The plausibility of this argument is confirmed by the fact that Wang immediately 
thereafter explains the meaning of ## £3. In Wang Bi’s view, the Laozi first makes 
a grand distinction between [| (# and F (#. Then he proceeds to outline hierarchy 
within - 4. At the top comes -{~, and this is indeed defined in the Laozi text 
here as £2 il ## LARS. I therefore conclude that Wang Bi wrote ZI fELAB. 





















































































































































































































































3. The phrase presents difficulties. Directly afterward, Wang Bi quotes hexa- 
gram fu, “Return,” of the Zhouyi for the purpose of illustration. We are thus able to 
extrapolate the meaning of the present phrase from Wang Bi’s interpretation there. 
Commenting on the tuan statement there [Lou Yulie, Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 1.336], 
Wang Bi writes: “Thus although Heaven and Earth are great, are richly endowed 
with the ten thousand entities, thunders roll and winds blow, and ten thousand 
transformations follow one another, that which calm and supreme negativity is 
their root... . If they had taken an entity as their heart [and not negativity], the 
different categories [of entities] would not manage to exist simultaneously” 4 £ 
DIVA BD Al) SRR Ae BL 2. The argument that only by not itself being specified 
is the Dao capable of securing the complete existence to all entities is expressed 
with a variety of terms. Among them 2 figures prominently; cf. Wang Bi on 
Laozi 25.12, on Laozi 40.3, and on Laozi 45.6. I therefore suggest amending *% 


to#. 


4. The reading 7\fE &/4 4 LES FEth does not make sense. The definition 
that only the Dao is XK, great, in the sense of absolute greatness KZ fii, means 
that the other “great” entities such as Heaven, Earth, and the Ruler are great only 
insofar as they make use of the Dao. They are restricted, however, in their greatness 
to one particular aspect, such as Heaven’s covering all of the ten thousand kinds 
of entities but not being able to do what Earth is doing, namely, to “support” 
them. We have to expect, therefore, a statement marking the difference between 
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the absolutely great and these minor Great Ones. The Peking University editors of 
the Zhongguo zhexue shi jiaoxue ziliao xuanji, Liang Han—Sui Tang shiqi, 367, 
n. 2, have noticed the problem. They suggested reading ## as 4, which does not 
present a problem, but then they suggested understanding this 4 in the sense of J 
{£, “to settle in,” that is, in exactly the opposite sense the normal reading of #/## 
has in Wang Bi, which is “to reject, to abandon.” They thus suggested reading 
4B AE DIES HE as “BUDGE AS.” While I think that this is unacceptable philologi- 
cally, the drift of their argument is valid. For my own conjecture, I suggest turning 
to Han Kangbo ## §{4. Han Kangbo continues Wang Bi’s project of a Zhouyi 
commentary, writing the commentaries for the Xici and other wings. In these he 
makes much use of Wang Bi’s concepts and often quotes him. The formula @ #&, 
which I have used for the emendation of #f€, here comes from Han Kangbo’s 
comments to statements in the Xici A. Given the importance of these comments 
and of the emendation, I will translate the section in full: 


Once Yin, then Yang—this is called the Dao —2@—[.2 #ai8 






















































































What is the Dao? It is a designation for negativity. There is nothing it 
does not penetrate, nothing that is not based on it. Still one is saying “the 
Dao is calm and without substance, it is not possible to form an image of 
it”; [thus] by necessity the usability of Entity is made absolute, and the 
achievements of negativity shine forth. That is why by arriving at [Xici 
statements such as] “the spirit is without spatial dimension, the Yi A is 
without substance” the Dao can be perceived. That is why probing the 
transformations by way of fully penetrating the spirit, and going by the 
spirit by way of illuminating the Dao [the Zhouyi argues] that although 
Yin and Yang are distinct, it is the negative One by which they are main- 
tained. In the Yin it is the non-Yin, and the Yin is generated by it, in the 
Yang it is the non-Yang, and the Yang is completed by it. That is why [the 
Xici] says: “Once Yin, then Yang...” 3839) FEZ PAH AE ASHE 
(HL SRR SEMA FS RL ZF BT EE HSE 
WT) 27 FG HR TTT UA ke iS SS BLS aR A EH CAB SDs [oa EW IE — DR. 
E62 FS FERN ASAE EFS SE DL BI EH. 


What perpetuates it [the Dao] is the good. What completes it is human nature. Once 
a humane person makes it visible, he calls it humaneness. Once the knowledgeable 
makes it visible, he calls it knowledge. 


RZ SR ZEB ad Ze ZA 


Once the humane person takes the Dao as his material by way of making 
visible his humaneness, and once the knowlegeable takes the Dao as his 
material by way of making visible his knowledge, each one of them fully 
lives out his lot (4 A LAC A a A a 9? 
The Hundred Families make daily use of it [the Dao] but do not know it [the 
Dao]. That is why the Dao of the Gentleman is a rarity AY A FA fi RAR 
Zi ft Ze. 
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The Gentleman embodies the Dao by way of making use of it. As [his] 
humaneness and knowledge in fact are restricted to that which is visible, 
and as the “Hundred Families” in fact “make daily use of it [the Dao] 
but do not know it” is it not quite a rarity to embody this Dao? That is 
why [as the Laozi 1.3 says], “While they [the ten thousand kinds of enti- 
ties] are [still] constantly without desires, one has something by means 
of which to perceive its [the Ultimate Principle’s] subtlety,” and is for the 
first time in a situation to speak about the Ultimate and to talk about the 
Absolute. [Mark the difference between Wang Bi and Han Kangbo in as- 
signing a subject to the Laozi phrase] ® ¥ #838 DU fs FA tH (_ Rd Aula aS AT 
Cg PE BA Fatt 48 2a ST eS CK DL 8] DA a 
“Ei Ph 


[In short, the Dao] is manifest in humaneness and [at the same time] hidden in 


[its] being used #4 (— jek 4 FA. 


It [as the Laozi 34.2 says] “dresses the ten thousand kinds of entities.” 
That is why [the text here] says:” [The Dao] is manifest in humaneness.” 
[At the same time the Hundred Families] “make daily use of it but do not 
know it.” That is why [the text here] says: “[The Dao] is hidden in [its] 
being used” 2 #85 Wi A aa (= AA if 8 ee Bk a. 


It [celebrates] the ten thousand kinds of entities with drumming but does not have 
the same worries as the Sage 8255 Y if] 4 S238 A [al ae. 


The ten thousand kinds of entities are basing themselves on it [the Dao] 
for [their] transformations; that is why [the text] says: “It [celebrates] the 
ten thousand kinds of entities with drumming!” Although the Sage [who 
has been referred to as the Gentleman above] embodies the Dao by mak- 
ing use of it, he is unable to completely have negativity as his substance. 
That is why, as he is adapting to and penetrating All Under Heaven, there 
will be traces of his managing activity [as opposed to the Dao which 
remains hidden.] BVH Z LUE A Bes th Ae iS DLS FR BE 
FETE DRS HE OIE PRN ae Zt. 


It is quite clear that the Sage/Gentleman in this passage makes use of the Dao as 
do Heaven and Earth, but he cannot fully embody the Dao. Source: Wang Bi ji 
jiaoshi, 541ff. (There is a textual variant in Ruan Yuan, Shisan jing zhushu, 66b, 
for the crucial 425€, namely 25, but the use of the term 4 in this context is 


well enough attested). 
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Zhang 38 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The translation for (# “receipt/capacity” is based on two aspects of the term 
that are not united in any Western term I could think of. De {# is defined as de 


, “what one gets from the Dao.” In this sense, Heaven “receives,” de {#, from the 
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Dao the ability to cover all entities. At the same, time what it gets is a capacity, de 
{a in this case, to cover all entities. I have therefore joined the two terms. 


2. The two phrases about ritual and foreknowledge are strictly parallel. The 
bo ¥##, “wearing thin,” of the first phrase refers to truthfulness and credibility 
wearing thin; in the same manner, the hua #£ of the second phrase must refer to 
the “ornamenting” of the Way, that is, to its transformation into something ex- 
ternal and merely decorative. The term yu !&, “stupid,” is read here in the sense 
Ban Gu uses it in his “Table of Personalities from Former and Recent [Times]” in 
his Hanshu. There, the “stupid,” yuren i A, are at the bottom of his nine-tiered 
quality scale. The most conspicuous example is the bad last emperor of the Shang 
dynasty, Zhou #f. Ban Gu, Hanshu, 889. 


3. For the identification of the Great Man with the Sage, cf. the translation 
of Laozi 17, note 1. 








4. The tradition of defining de (#, “the receipt/capacity to act,” a term 
sometimes translated as “power” (A. Waley) or “virtue” (D. C. Lau), as de (, 
to obtain in the sense of a capacity obtained from the Way, is old. Cf. Zhuangzi 
yinde 30/12/38 (chapter Tiandi Ki): “What beings obtain, de, to live is called 
de receipt/capacity” #9 {5 DIE #4 (; Hanfei zi (chapter Jie Lao ff##3%), 1.136: 
(i (4; Jia Yi, Xinshu 8.87: “What one obtains, de, to be alive is called de, 
receipt/capacity” Fit (4 LAAE #4 Z 7. Wang Bi repeats the identification in his com- 
mentary on Laozi 51.2. 


























5. Both references refer to hexagram fu, Return, of the Zhouyi. The first 
quotes from the last sentence of the tuan to the hexagram, which runs {g HULK 
H.Z DF; the second comes from a section of the xiang for the entire hexagram, 
which follows immediately thereafter and runs 5¢ = Ll A PABA. They read in a 
translation extrapolated from Wang Bi’s Commentary to the Zhouyi: 





















































[To sum up, meaning that this phrase at the end of the tuan does not 
comment on any one of the guaci phrases that deal with the hexagram in 
general:] Return, fu—here the heart of Heaven and Earth becomes visible! 


Wang Bi’s Commentary runs: 


“Return” is an expression for “returning [or relating] back to the root.” 
Heaven and Earth are such that they take the root as their heart. Gener- 
ally speaking, when movement dies down, there is calm, but calm is not 
something that is the opposite of movement [but its absence, its negative]. 
When speech dies down, there is silence, but silence is not something that 
is the opposite of speech [but its absence, its negative]. In the same sense 
it is true that, although Heaven and Earth are great, “richly endowed” 
[as the Xici _ S says of the Way] with the ten thousand entities, although 
thunders roll and winds rage and ten thousand transformations follow 
one another, the “tranquil” [as the Xici |. 9 says about change] supreme 
negativity is their root. This is why, when movement [the hexagram’s 
lower trigram, zhen #2, being, according to Shuogua 7 and Xugua 2, 
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“movement” dies down “in the midst of Earth” [as the xiang immedi- 
ately following says, “Earth” being, according to Shuogua 4, 9, and 11, 
kun #f, the upper trigram of hexagram fu], the “heart of Heaven and 
Earth” indeed “becomes visible.” Had they taken a [specific] entity as 
their heart, the different categories [of entities] would not have managed 
to exist simultaneously. 




















The Xiang for the hexagram runs: 


When thunder [which according to Shuogua 12 is zhen, the lower trigram 
of hexagram fu] [comes to] rest in the middle of Earth [i.e., the upper 
trigram], this is return, fu. The former kings closed the passes because of 
the solstices [so that] the merchants and traders would not travel and the 
lords would not inspect affairs. 


Wang Bi comments: 





Fang, “region,” “affairs,” is [to be read here like] shi 34, affairs. The 
arrival of winter [with the solstice] is the return |[i.e., the beginning of the 
reduction] of Yin, the arrival of summer [with the solstice] is the return 
[i.e., the beginning of the reduction] of Yang. That is why when return is 
coming about, [everything] arrives at the tranquil great quietude. The for- 
mer kings were such as to imitate Heaven and Earth in their doings; [on 
the day of the solstice] when return [to quietude] of movement was com- 
ing about, [they were] calm; the return of traveling came about so that 
[the merchants and traders] stopped, the return of [government] affairs 
came about so that there was no business attended to” [by the lords]. 
Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 336ff. For another translation see Lynn, The Classic of 
Changes, 286 ff. 


6. The same formula occurs in Wang Bi on Laozi 41.6. 





7. A similar formula in Xunzi (chapter “On Heaven” Ki, 205ff.: “To com- 
plete without interfering, to get without striving this indeed is what I call Heavenly 
Office” 7S £25 1 BR ASK I FS Kr Za CH 

8. The “at best” in brackets is inferred from the highest form of someone 
with “lower capacity,” namely, the person with “highest kindliness,” who also is 
said to have “no ulterior motive,” while the person in the next category already 
“has a motive.” 





























9, Wang Bi normally writes 4, not #, often supported by Lu Deming. Cf. 
Wang Bi on Laozi 39.3, 42.1, 49.5, 52.2, 53.2, and 57.4. 


10. For the term fi here, see Wang Bi on Laozi 30.7. 














11. This argument links up with Wang Bi on Laozi 4.1, where Wang Bi deals 
with Heaven, Earth, and the ruler of men, all of whom have to model themselves 
after the next higher unit to perfect their own achievement. “That is why even 
a human being [= ruler] who is knowledgeable about the establishment of order 
among the ten thousand kinds of entities, but does not proceed in his ordering by 
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means of the Way of the two principles [Heaven and Earth], will not be able to 
fully provide [the ten thousand kinds of entities with order].” 


12. Extrapolated from Han Kangbo’s commentary, Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 542ff., 
the Xici passage, alluded to by Wang Bi above, runs together with Han’s commen- 
tary, which again echoes Wang Bi’s commentary to the Laozi 38 passage here: 


[In short, the Dao] is manifest in humaneness, and [at the same time] hid- 
Sh 


den in [its] being used #a#4 (= jetaa HA. 














It [as Laozi 34.2 says] “dresses the ten thousand kinds of entities.” That 
is why [the text here] says, “[The Dao] is manifest in humaneness.” [At 
the same time the Hundred Families] “make daily use of it, but do not 
know it” [as the Xici says just before this passage]. That is why [the text 
here] says: “[The Dao] is hidden in [its] being used” 7. BEA BAe 
Ar J rt ARAL fig aa J+ 


It [celebrates] the ten thousand kinds of entities with drumming, but does 
not have the same worries as the Sage 5x 4 (ij 4 G22 A [al ee. 


The ten thousand kinds of entities are basing themselves on it [the Way] 
for [their] transformations; that is why [the text] says: “It [celebrates] 

the ten thousand kinds of entities with drumming”! Although the Sage 
embodies the Dao by making use of it, he is unable to completely have 
negativity as his substance. That is why, as he is adapting to and penetrat- 
ing All Under Heaven, there will be traces of [his] managing activity YY) 
FH AZ DAA te cs Py tt Aa Se DS AS he RM SR 
PRAMS 2 oth. 


[But his] blossoming capacity and great achievement are achieved indeed! 


BEAR ERR 


It is a fact that that by which he penetrates the entities and orders affairs 
is altogether based on the Way! [That is,] the mother of the achievement 
and application of the Sage is in substance the same as the Way. This 

is the reason why he is able to “achieve” the “blossoming capacity and 
great achievement” KV) Z Fit DBZ Af ABR A Pe A 
AEG [Fl 716 eS ASS Pt Lhe 


That he richly provides [the ten thousand kinds of entities] is called [his] 


“great achievement” & 4 Ziad KE. 




























































































































































































































































































[He] broadly provides, that is why [the text] says: “He richly provides” |i 
A7SHMA BA. 


That he daily renews [himself] is called “blossoming capacity” H #1 Z 
ete. 















































EY 
BA 


ou 











He embodies change and adapts to transformations, that is why [the text] 
says: “He daily renews [himself]” {CG @k A OM. 
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13. The sections on ritual and foreknowledge are parallel in the main text but 
are treated here quite differently. Given Wang Bi’s great obsession with the nega- 
tive effects of government supervision, as practiced by his own government, it is 
reasonable to assume that the disproportion in the treatment is not due to unequal 
textual transmission but to different degrees of interest in the respective topics. 


14. The expression # C also occurs in Wang Bi on Laozi 5.4 (as in the Been 


passage, along with {£%); it goes back to the Shangshu, 4.22b, expression 
tA, which praises Emperor Shun for abandoning ideas of his own and adapting 
the views of the others. The Mengzi, 3B.27 F, praises the Emperor with the words 
“That Great Shun has something great about him is that he is good at ae 
with others, discarding his own [opinions], and following others” # Ofte A . 
































15. The expression wei gong zhi mu f 3) Zt, here translated as “the mother 
bringing about the achievements,” is a neologism created by Wang Bi. It also oc- 
curs in Wang Bi on Laozi 39.3 and in the very end of the LZWZLL. 


16. In order to establish parallel chains for both lines in passages written in 
IPS, Wang Bi occasionally has to construct a pseudo-quotation for purposes of 
symmetry. There is no phrase about the ten thousand kinds of affairs matching 
that about the wanwu #4 in the Laozi. The phrase is a construct matching its 
parallel number. 


17. While the phrase here seems to link up with Laozi 2.4, its main thrust 
is taken from a statement on the Dao in Laozi 34.2, which provides the formula 
Ait. 

18. This is a further example of a quotation matched with a phantom 
parallel. 














19. The term congming 8H appears further above in the beginning of the 
ruler’s use of foreknowledge. There it refers to the ruler’s “intelligence” and figures 
in the chain on the left side. From the parallel with the preceding sentence, here 
it is clear that congming must refer to the shi 34, the “processes” or “affairs,” as 
opposed to the wu #4, the “material things.” The rule in parallel style, that the 
use of the same term in different phrases indicates that they belong to the same 
chain, does not apply here. 





20. The expression pei tian fid XK, “to match Heaven,” occurs in Laozi 68.5 in 
a different form and a very much different context. I see no possibility of transfer- 
ring the subject that there is said to “match Heaven” meaningfully into the present 
context. The parallel with the “shapes and names” makes it imperative that this 
phrase, too, should refer to the specific entities. The key terms da K and mei 3 
are used further down in this zhang in a parallel construction... A7£ #E RS BEE 
HE, HEAR Th SL TF LF DBE AS SS IB TE. This 
inks the achievements, gong Hi, to the chain about the “shapes,” and the “names” 
to the chain about the “names.” The pattern is confirmed by the recurrence of the 
two terms in this connection further down in this commentary. 



















































































21. These two sentences are disturbing. They take up terms from the two 
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chains, namely, “mother” and “shape.” However, as Wang Bi has argued above 
in this zhang, the “mother” is not only the basis for kindliness and righteousness 
but for ritual and respect as well, and therefore the sentence here must be pars 
pro toto, a frequent occurrence in IPS. The second sentence seems to take up the 
term shape from the left chain, but there the appropriate word would not have 
been the artisan but the Way. I therefore assume that these two sections deal with 
a general insight, namely, that that by which the specific shapes and names are 
cannot be confused with these shapes, because it is the unspecificity of the “That- 
by-which” that allows it to be the basis of widely different phenomena. For Wang 
Bi’s theories about the origins of evil, see his LZWZLL 6.2 ff. and my analysis in 
my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, Chapter 3, pp. 154-155, 165- 
166, 208-209. 


Zhang 39 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 








1. The phrase Bs 0 — LIE does not fit Wang Bi’s argument, because it deals 
only with “great” entities able to deal with the entirety of the many. Wang Bi’s Laozi 
did not have this phrase. It does not occur in the two Mawangdui manuscripts, 
which shows that there was a textual tradition without it. It is not in Zhuang Zun’s 
Laozi. Traces of its absence have survived the editing of Wang’s Commentary. The 
£24628 for Wang Bi on Laozi 39.1 lists only five verbs, all referring to the “great” 
entities. The verb in later editions such as the 4f 8 AX, which refers to the ten 
thousand kinds of entities, mie i, is absent here. In the commentary on Laozi 
38.2, the 42% A does carry a a reference to the ten thousand kinds of entities, but 
the term referring to them, “£, is appended at the end and does not correspond 
to the position that the #4 would have had in the sequence. I therefore have 
deleted this addition. 























Zhang 39 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. For the role of the One in controlling the many, cf. my Language, Ontology, 
and Political Philosophy, pp. 121-125. This passage has been much discussed. 
It is quoted as 4 — PPT LAR E for 4-2 EM LUBE in Liu Xiaobiao 
commenting on Shishuo xinyu AA 20a, Huida, Zhaolun shu, 413.b.a16, and Tojo 
Itsudo. However, Lou Yulie and others have been wrong in changing this reading. 
They assumed that the wu #% in the beginning refers to the wanwu 54%, while 
I believe that it refers to the wu actually mentioned further down in this zhang, 
such as Heaven and Earth. These, however, are all Ones confronting Manys, and 
therefore cheng AX must be translated as a transitive verb. 























2. This sequence has an interlocking rhyming pattern. The Chinese terms 
for clear, calm, efficacious, full, and standard rhyme, as do those for being torn 
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apart, getting into commotion, becoming exhausted, being drained, and being 
toppled. 

3. On Wang Bi’s theory of the necessary public posture of the dukes and kings, 
see my analysis in my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, pp. 199-212. 
These two phrases are quoted in inverse order in Wang Bi on Laozi 40.1. 


4. Cf. Zhuangzi yinde 46/18/11: “The highest fame is to be without fame” 
a 





ZS Bil 


x TN 





























Zhang 40 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The sentence is quoted by Wang Bi on Laozi 28.5. The subject there is the 
Sage. The very complicated translation for iz here, as “acting by way of the negative 
opposite,” is based on the context both in Wang Bi on Laozi 28.5 and here. At its 
core is the notion that the ruler with his high position and immeasurable wealth 
has to perform publicly the negative opposite in order to stabilize society and to 
secure his life and position. For my analysis, cf. the chapter “Wang Bi’s Political 
Philosophy” in my Language, Ontology, and Political Philosophy, pp. 199-201. 
































2. For the formula 4 LAE 3 FA, see Wang Bi on Laozi 11.2. It is interpreted 
there as “They all depend on neo aGy for their usability.” 














” 


3. The strange formula S47 Z ..., “[his] moves all go towards... ,” is 
taken from Laozi 50.2, where the moves of those craving the richness of life all 
go toward the place of death. 

















4. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 43.2: “There is nothing that the empty and negative, 
as well as the soft and the weak do not penetrate.” 


5. This formula has become a standard of Wang Bi’s ontology. Cf. Wang Bi 
on Laozi 1.2: “Generally speaking, Entity all begins in negativity.” 


Zhang 41 TRANSLATION NOTES 

















1. Wang Bi comments on Laozi 33.4 4877 4% A th, “He who powerfully 
practices [the Way], will have his will,” with a quotation Hot the above Laozi 
41.1, namely “Practicing it to the utmost of his capacities,” while Laozi 41.1 
here is commented upon with a quotation from Laozi 33.4, namely, @ it. The 
formula takes up a statement by Confucius in Lunyu 7.6, “[I] set my will upon 
the Way,” for which there is a commentary by Wang Bi. 

















2. The term dayi zhi dao AR 234, the “Way of bringing about Great Even- 
ness,” seems not to occur elsewhere. The identification of yi % with ping 7, 
however, makes it into something much more familiar, that is, the daping ahi 
dao K¥ Zik or taiping zhi dao KF Zik, commonly rendered as “The Way of 
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Great Peace” as the ultimate ideal of goodness, political stability, and prosperity. 
The interpretation of this passage of the Laozi takes up the argument from Laozi 
27.4, where the maxims are listed that the Sage follows. The formula yin wu zhi 
xing [K\Y.Z YE, “to go by the nature of entities,” occurs there verbatim. 








3. Wang Bi does not have a verbatim quotation from the Laozi here to suit 
his purpose; he thus uses a formula coined by himself in his Commentary on Laozi 
38, where he comments on the sentences “He with the highest receipt/capacity 
does not make anything of [his] receipt/capacity. That is why he is in possession of 
the [highest] receipt/capacity” with the words: “The person with highest capacity 
will make use only of the Way and will not take his capacity to be [any particular] 
capacity. He does not hold on to anything, and does not make use of anything. That 
is why it is able to ‘possess receipt/capacity’ and still ‘nothing remains undone.’ He 
does not strive, but still obtains, he does not interfere, but still completes. That is 
why, although he ‘possesses capacity,’ he does not have the definition of [someone 
having a particular] receipt/capacity.” The structure of the Sage’s being a valley is 
discussed in Wang Bi on Laozi 28.1, although the expression used there is not gu 
& but gi #. 

4. In Laozi 28.2, the concluding formula is “will be the rule for All Under 
Heaven.” 





























5. The expression [36 ¥4 fF occurs in Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 20.4, 
where the Sage says of himsele “Tam vacant, without clues [for others to recognize 
me], like a baby that has not yet started to smile,” on which Wang Bi comments: 
“This means: I am vacant without a shape that could be named, without a clue 
that could be taken up, like a baby that is not yet capable of smiling.” 





6. Wang Bi’s definition of tow {fj as pi VE has puzzled many scholars, including 
Hattori Nankaku, Usami Shinsui, Ma Xulun, Hatano Taro, and Lou Yulie. The 
textual transmission, however, is stable, even including texts from other families. 
The two terms in fact overlap in one segment. In Lunyu 8.2, Confucius is quoted: 
“When old friends are not neglected by them [the gentlemen], the people will not 
be mean.” The term fff is explained in the commentary put together by He Yan, 
the Lunyu jijie, through a combination with a second term as /@r#i, “vulgar,” or 
“mean.” 


7. The phrase again takes up the words and the argument of Laozi 27.4, 
where the text says: “He who is good at locking [doors] will [do this] without the 
catch of a lock, and still [the door] cannot be opened. He who is good at tying 
[strings] will [do this] without a knot, and still [the tie] cannot be opened.” The 
Commentary: “He goes by the other entities’ That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, 
and neither sets [them] up nor makes [them] do” [something]. 


8. Wang Bi uses the term yu j@7 with zhen [ as an object consistently in the 
sense of “to dirty, to pollute.” Cf. his eorimiente on Laozi 4.1, 50.2, and 55.3; see 
also the comment on Laozi 70.5. 


9, With the expression “to brag,” Wang Bi refers to statements about the Sage’s 
not bragging in Laozi 22.7, 24.2, and 30.5, all of which use the same term. 
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10. A change in translation strategy is necessitated here by the change in the 
grammatical pattern. The next four phrases all deal with “great” phenomena. 
Although the commentary to this first text of the series still links it directly to the 
Sage, this is not the case with the rest. The formal parallel has to take precedence 
over the seeming continuity of the theme of the Sage. The transitive for fang Jj as 
“squaring” is forced by the parallel in Laozi 58.7, 8 and 9, where the equivalents 
of fang all have to be translated as transitives. 


11. Tao Hongging suggests here changing 42 9! to 4} 9], which would be well 
in line with Wang Bi’s language and thinking. In this case, the translation would 
be “does not manage [each and every] detail and specification.” 


12. The same argument is made by Wang Bi in his LZWZLL 1.18. 





13. Texts 13 and 14 are quoted in inverted order as a statement by Laozi in Hou 
Hanshu 30b, 1070, in a memorial by the famous specialist in heavenly portents, 
Lang Yi SSH. He explains it with Lunyu 13.10, according to which Confucius 
claims that, were he employed, things would be successfully completed after three 
years. It is interesting to note that quotations like this could be quoted in a fairly 
trivial manner within the rhetoric of a second-century memorial as general maxims 
or observations of wisdom to be explained in conjunction with Confucius quota- 
tions, without major interest in the context in which they originally appeared. 


14. Cf. Laozi 35.1: “If [the ruler were to] hold on to the Great Image, [then] 
All Under Heaven [would] come [to him].” Wang Bi’s commentary: “The Great 
Image is the mother of the heavenly images. It is neither hot nor cold, neither 
warming nor cooling. That is why it is capable of embracing and penetrating the 
ten thousand kinds of entities without there being one that is crossed or hurt.” 


Zhang 42 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 





1. CHEMERK G LU HAE 8 YE, 2.2567, quotes here the following Wang Bicom- 
mentary: —4ifj 7 AE TT Za a Za AK SG RL BIE 
HAA ZWD AK Se RZ UAE USE Heal 2 th Je 2 BIG th. As 
the first phrase is a verbatim quotation from Wang Bi on Laozi 39.1, and the term 
#5 does not occur elsewhere in Wang’s work and is probably Buddhist, the rest of 
this text cannot be a part of Wang’s commentary. For a translation of this passage, 
which is still strongly influenced by Wang Bi, see the note 1 to the translation. 































































































































































































2. There is a potential minor conflict here between the LZ WZLL and the Wang 
Bi Laozi commentary. In the LZWZLL 4.25, Wang Bi refers to this passage with 
the words HAR EME 2 38, i eis — LL ELSA. The f& £ contrasts with the = 
{%, suggested in this passage by the textual family as well as by the commentary 


expression (¢ —-4 ERE. 

3. This is one of the rare cases where none of the texts available in Wang 
Bi’s textual family fits his commentary. I have therefore drawn on the #£3€ text, 
because Wang Bi in many ways continued an interpretive tradition going back to 
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this scholar. The option in fH28 747K and YREFCAS, to write a F¥ after AZAR 
AL, is eliminated by the A *H¥# in the commentary. The option to insert a LA to 
make it A. Fit LUA is eliminated by the straight object in the parallel RZBAA 
in the commentary. The option present in the base text to have a Z after JKFYAL 
is eliminated through the commentary’s JhF¥ALA and the fact that the #{ A is a 
well-attested option offered by EH A, (HASH A, and yee TTA. 















































Zhang 42 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Li Shan’s Commentary to the Wen Xuan here quotes the first line of Wang 
Bi’s commentary on Laozi 39.1, followed by a disquisition on the Buddhist term 
miaoyou #7 , which is strongly influenced by Wang Bi statements but is not from 
Wang Bi’s hand. 














Wang Bi says: “The One is the beginning of numbers and the ultimate 
of entities.” It is spoken of as something “embryonically existing.” 

If one wants to call it existing, [the truth still remains] that one does 
not see its form so that [in this sense] it is not existing. That is why it 
is spoken of as “embryonic.” If one wants to call it non-existing, [the 
truth still remains] that the entities are generated on the basis of it so 
that [in this sense] it is not non-existing. That is why it is spoken of 

as “existing.” [See also Wang Bi on Laozi 6.1 and 14.2.] This [One] 
accordingly is Entity within negativity, and one speaks of it as “embry- 
onically existing.” 


The particular argument about Entity within negativity is closer to He Yan’s argu- 
ment in his Wuming lun 8&4 ai; cf. the translation in my Language, Ontology, 
and Political Philosophy, pp. 52-53. 



































































































































2. Lou Yulie interpunctuates the characters FA #£ 74 Oy ade Ci ZS 
{4 & , in my view, correctly, by putting a question mark behing Ay #4 4Ht and 
behind = (44 = . Shima Kunio puts a stop between © and #f. 


























3. The argument takes up a similar statement from the Zhuangzi, Zhuangzi 
yinde 5/2/53 ff.: “Heaven and Earth are born simultaneously with me, and the ten 
thousand kinds of entities and I are one. As we are already one, do I still manage 
to have this [extra thing, the] word [‘one’]? Having already called [it] one, do I still 
manage to be without [this other thing, the] word? The One plus the word make 
two, two plus one make three. Proceeding from here, even an expert calculator 
cannot get to the end of it, much less a plain man. Therefore if we take the step 
from nothing to something, we [already] get to three, and how much worse if we 
take the step from something to something!” Cf. Chuang-tzu: The Seven Inner 
Chapters and Other Writings from the Book Chuang-tzu, trans. A. C. Graham, 
p. 56. Wang Bi had access to what was probably the only copy of the Zhuangzi 
available at the time; cf. my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, 12-14. The 
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basic argument here is that up to the number three, no actual entity is involved, 
and only from then on the realm of the ten thousand entities begins, while up to 
the three it is the “realm of the Way,” dao zhi liu 34 Zit. 


4. The Chinese term for “one” here is wu &, “I.” For the use of this term, 
cf. The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, 126-28. 


5. The expression you xin 4 Cy recurs in Wang Bi on Laozi 38.2 in the form 
you qi xin 4 &.(). The context there makes it clear that § has to be read not as 
simply “having” but in a strong sense “holding on to.” 















































6. The passage as transmitted in all existing texts would translate, awkwardly: 
“The Hundred Families have their [various] ambitions, different states have distinct 
customs, but what they attain as the One are a king or duke as master.” There is 
no other passage in Wang’s surviving writings talking about the states “attaining” 
a ruler. In this reading, furthermore, the ruler would automatically be the One 
holding together the place in all of its variety. This, however, was not Wang Bi’s 
idea. For him, the ruler is able to hold the country together only if and as long as 
he is able to “hold on to the great image,” as he says in the LZWZLL 1.31. The 
formula used here is linked to another in Laozi 39.2: “As long as the kings and 
dukes attain the One, they will be the standard for All Under Heaven through it.” 
In Laozi 39.4, the point is also made why the terms through which the kings and 
dukes refer to themselves imply their link to the One. 


7. This statement takes up an argument from Laozi 22.5 and Wang’s com- 
mentary here. 


8. The link between the previous sentences in this zhang and the two remaining 
ones is not clear and not made explicit by Wang Bi. The wo ¥ speaking here is 
evidently the Sage. The link between the two sections must be the last conclusion 
in the first section. Increasing something reduces it in the sense that someone who 
goes all out will deviate from his nature and land in misfortune, while someone 
brutally encroaching upon others and thereby “increasing” will be reduced to 
coming to no good end. 


Zhang 43, NUMBERED TExT NOTES 





1. Dong Siqing’s & #78 inserts this commentary after Laozi 43.3 and ends 
it with the phrase that I have inserted as the commentary after 43.3. 





2. This phrase is only transmitted in the £2 f# 4. 


Zhang 44 TRANSLATION NOTES 





1. The term shen means both “the body” and one’s “person.” Here, both 
meanings apply. 
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2. The shu $h, “who?,” “which?,” is read by Wang Bi throughout the Laozi 
as a rhetorical question for which the answer does not have to be spelled out, 
because it is considered evident. That is why, after three questions with shu, the 
text here can continue with a shigu 7E 4X, “that is why.” 


Zhang 45 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 








ee 








1. The 42#£ A gives a different commentary here: {TAR MS ae EH 
Sim WM A SE PE ZR. Shima Kunio has identified it as being the com- 
mentary of Emperor Xuan K7R. The ik.Z HA text is confirmed by the /# (#44 
#2 SC, which quotes the 45 from this commentary and which does not occur in 
the text offered by the #7 A. 
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Zhang 45 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Commenting on Laozi 60.1, “[In] managing a big state [the Sage Ruler 
acts] is as if he were frying small fish,” Wang Bi writes: “[That is] he does not 
worry. Bustling activity [as in stirring the fish] will cause much damage, [but] if 
he is calm, then he will keep their true [essence] intact.” 








2. In his commentary on Laozi 72.1, Wang Bi uses the term ging jing 7H iif, 
“pure calmness,” for the correct behavior of the ruler. 











Zhang 46 TRANSLATION NOTES 














1. The language used by Wang Bi here, xiu gi nei {EFL AW, “taking care of 
internal matters,” might indicate that he is not just speaking of the state and inter- 
national trade but reads the statement about the use of the horses as a metaphor 
for taking care of one’s inner life and striving for material goods outside in a much 
broader sense. Still, the language of cultivating one’s inner life does not appear 
elsewhere in Wang Bi’s work. 


2. The expression ke yu HJ AX, “[things] that might be craved for,” occurs in 
Laozi 3.1. There it is a summary expression for social status and material wealth. 
The three phrases in the beginning of Laozi 46.3, therefore, are not just a list but 
a general statement in the beginning with two particulars to follow. 


3. There is no commentary to this section. I assume that the expression “to 
know how to be satisfied” refers to material goods, leaving the “desire to achieve” 
with fame or social renown as the probable object. In Laozi 44.5, to which Wang 
Bi refers in his first commentary here, the material goods and social renown are 
the two unwholesome objects of desire. 
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Zhang 47 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The brackets “only when... ” are justified by the sequel in 47.2 in light 
of Wang Bi’s commentary on the present text. While a “when” without “only” 
is still too diffuse, the alternative “only by...” would be too harsh, because it 
would imply that anyone would understand All Under Heaven and the Way of 
Heaven by simply not going out of doors and by not peeping out of the window. 
However, as we see from Wang Bi on Laozi 49.5, which uses nearly verbatim the 
same argument as the beginning of his commentary on Laozi 47.1, the Sage King 
will not simply not go out of doors but will actually screen his eyes and plug his 
ears so as to avoid the blinding and deafening variety of society’s affairs around 
him. 

2. Cf. the beginning of the LZ WZLL and Wang Bi on Laozi 49.5, where the 
terms zong 7s, “principle,” and zhu +, “master,” are inverted: “Things will have 
their principle, processes will have their master.” The term /i #2 might go back to 
Xici |, 7.1b7, where tianxia zhi li K F .Z 34 is mentioned. 


3. The quotation is not entirely verbatim. It runs (AXA F(a] BBX Fla 
Sin 0 DRY — 2X i] GJ “The Master said: What is [everyone] in All Under Heaven 
thinking about and cogitating about? As to All Under Heaven—what they lead 
to is the same, but [they get there] through manifold roads; what they end up in 
is one and the same, but the cogitations [leading there] are of a hundred [kinds]” 
Zhouyi, 8.3.b8ff. Han Kangbo’s commentary to this passage links the One to 
which all of these thoughts and cogitations eventually lead to Confucius’ state- 
ment in the Lunyu 4.15, that it “is the One by which my [manifold] teachings are 
threaded through” B38 — LAE zm. Wang Bi refers to the same Xici passage in 
the LZWZLL 1.16. 


4. For the notion of /i #1, see my Language, Ontology, and Political Philoso- 
phy, pp. 115-121. 


5. Wang Bi quotes this phrase of the Laozi in his commentary to the fifth line 
of hexagram lin [if, in the Zhouyi, Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 313. This is a case where 
a weak line [person] is in the emperor’s position, which is often read by Wang Bi 
as the best combination. Wang Bi comments: “[Sitting in this position], he does 
not resent the growth of the strong [line in the second position] but is capable of 
putting it into his service. To put entities in charge according to their capabilities 
without contravening them means that the intelligent will go to the utmost of their 
perspicacity, and those strong in knowledge will do the best in the way of their 
capability to strategize; [in short, as the Laozi 47.4 says of the Sage,] ‘without [his] 
acting on them, he gets [them] completed’ and [as the Xici 7.8.b1 says of what the 
Sage in his spirit-like quality “gives” to All Under Heaven] ‘without his acting, 
he makes [them] do the optimum.’ This and nothing else is [what the main text 
calls] ‘the [way] appropriate to a great gentleman.’” In the commentary on Laozi 
38.1, Wang Bi again quotes this phrase to characterize “the person with highest 
capacity.” 
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Zhang 48 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 








1 The $27 2X text for Wang Bi on Laozi 57.1 does not have the X, but the 
He 2 RAN has. As the text of Laozi 48.5 in the #2 4 AX does not have this X, 
it cannot be argued that the quotation in Wang Bi on 57.1 has been adapted to 
fit this text, because it does not. Given the presence of the XZ, in f&28 Ty AX, as 
well as a lacuna accommodating such a character in % EE B(RHASHh O 
[Je ...), a lacuna read, however, as a single space by Gao Ming, Boshu 57, it 
is safe to assume that the 4.2 8 7X reading of Wang Bi on 57.1 is preferable and 
that Wang Bi’s Laozi read XE. 






















































































Zhang 48 TRANSLATION NOTE 


1. Wang Bi gives, verbatim, the same commentary on Laozi 49.1: “As a Sage 
[Iam] without a permanent heart [of my own]. The hearts of the Hundred Families 
[I] take as [my] heart.” 


Zhang 49 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Wang Bi gives, verbatim, the same commentary on Laozi 48.4. 


2. Wang Bi’s commentary to this phrase in Laozi 27.5 runs: “The Sage does 
not establish shapes and names in order to impose restrictions on other entities. 
He does not create promotions and honors in order to separate and reject the 
incapable. He ‘boosts the ten thousand kinds of entities’ That-which-is-of-itself- 
what-it-is,’ [, as the Laozi says in 64.9,] but ‘does not initiate’ [, as the Laozi says 
about the Sage in 2.4]. That is why [the text] says: ‘There is no rejecting other 
people [by him].’” 


3. Wang Bi takes his interpretation of the nature of infants from Laozi 10 and 
55. He comments on the notion of “baby” in Laozi 10.2 “[For a ruler]... to be 
able to be like a baby—ah!” with “to be without desires.” The term used there is 
yinger 3852. In Laozi 55.1, the expression is chizi 78. The Laozi sentence “[a 
ruler] who has the fullness of capacity in himself is like an infant” is commented 
upon by Wang Bi: “An infant is without cravings and without desires, and [thus] 
does not offend the multitude of [other] beings.” Among the characteristics of 
such an infant in the Laozi 55.5 is that it achieves “the culmination of harmony.” 
In both cases, the infant is not the model for the people but for the Sage Ruler. 


4. There is no commentary by Wang Bi on the Xici. The translation of the 
section has to be adapted to the narrative persona, which is the Sage speaking 
in the first person, and to the context in which the quotation is used, which is 
mostly determined by the subsequent sentences. Hatano Taro and other scholars 
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refer to Han Kangbo’s commentary on the Xici, which is seen as being written in 
the vein of Wang Bi, as well as to Kong Yingda’s subcommentary. In my view, the 
translation extrapolated from Han’s commentary and Kong’s subcommentary, 
however, is incompatible with any possible reading of the present context. As the 
entire passage is both important and difficult, I shall give a full rendering of the 
Han Kangbo/Kong Yingda version, Zhouyi zhengyi 8.79. 


[In accordance with] Heaven and Earth, [he] establishes the positions. The Sage 
completes the capabilities [of the ten thousand entities]. 


Commentary [Han Kangbo] 


The Sage relies on the standard of Heaven and Earth [in establishing the positions] 
and each of the ten thousand entities completes its capabilities. 


Subcommentary [Kong Yingda] 


That “Heaven and Earth establish the positions” means that the Sage [,as Han 
Kangbo says,] “relies on the standard of Heaven and Earth” and “establishes 
the positions” of worthy and lowly. That “the Sage completes the capabilities” 
[means] that the Sage goes by the nature created [for the entities] by Heaven and 
Earth in completing for each of them their capability so that all get [their proper] 
place [and position]. 


With others he consults, with spirits he consults. The Hundred Families give [sup- 
port] to [him as the most] capable. 


Commentary [Han Kangbo] 


“With others he consults,” that is, he deliberates with the multitude in order to 
determine what is advantageous and what [is] not. “With spirits he consults,” that 
is, he relies on oracle and milfoil stalks to investigate what is auspicious and what 
[is] not. [As to the former] he does not fret and brood about, and [still] what is 
advantageous and what is not will be clear of its own accord. [As to the latter,] he 
does not labor over investigating and probing, but [still], what is auspicious and 
what is not will manifest itself of its own accord. As he sorts out the feelings of the 
ten thousand kinds of entities and penetrates the causes of the obscure and deeply 
[hidden], the “Hundred Families give [support] to [him as the most] capable”; they 
“rejoice in promoting [him] without harboring any resentment” [as the Laozi 66 
says about All Under Heaven’s attitude towards the Sage]. 


Subcommentary [Kong Yingda] 


This means that, whenever the Sage begins an endeavor, he first consults with the 
multitude of others in order to determine what is advantageous and what [is] not. 
He also [questions] the spirits and gods [with] oracle and milfoil stalks in order 
to find out what is auspicious about it and what [is] not. That is the [meaning of] 
his “consulting” with “spirits.” Accordingly, the Sage first consults with others 
and with spirits and does not wear himself out with fretting and brooding [about 
what is advantageous and what is not] as well as investigating and probing [about 
what is auspicious and what is not]. Quite naturally he is capable of “sorting out 
the feelings of the ten thousand entities” and he is capable of “penetrating” the 
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principles “of the obscure and deeply” [hidden]. Such being his capability, the 
Hundred Families in All Under Heaven will accordingly be close to and support 
[such a] capable man, and they will joyfully promote [him] to be king. 


While the reading of the first sentence more or less ties in with Wang Bi’s 
context, two elements in the reading of the second sentence do not. Evidently, there 
is no reference in Wang Bi to the promotion of the most capable one to be the 
king, and, second, Kong Yingda eliminates the political reading of Han Kangbo’s 
commentary, which still refers to the ruler’s using the intelligence services to ferret 
out opposition and resentment. 


5. This passage is difficult, indeed, because the Xici passage preceding it 
determined some of its vocabulary and content but is not clear either. I have tried 
to present a consistent—and falsifiable—translation, but I am well aware that the 
text might be corrupt. 


6. The emperor’s mian hat and the cushions on his ears are described as devices 
to help him overlook the heterodox and not hear any slanders. Hatano Taro, 
11.10ff., has collected many of the standard references to these two contraptions. 


7. This quotation from the Huainanzi again has to be integrated into the I 
narrative of this gotomientaly Wang Niansun, Dushu zazhi 14.14., vol. 3, p. 51, has 
argued that (£4 and 7£ 77 had to be replaced by {£ # and fH, respectively, i in 
the Huainanzi, an argumentation taken up for this quotation by Hatano Taro and 
Lou Yulie. There is no manuscript supporting this view, either for the Huainanzi 
or for Wang Bi’s Commentary. The Commentary wording proves that at least in 
Wang Bi’s time, the Huainanzi text indeed read 7 ## and 7£ 7). 





8. The statement goes back to Lunyu 12.13, “As to hearing litigation, I am 
like [= not superior to] others. It has to be brought about that there is no [more] 
litigation [at all].” No comment by Wang Bi survives. The comment in He Yan’s 
Lunyu jijie stresses that things have to be solved before coming to litigation. This 
is also the way in which Wang Bi quotes this phrase by Kongzi in his commentary 
to the Zhouyi hexagram SON ii #&, Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 249, where he says: “[To 
bring it about ] that there is no igen depends on taking care of the issues in 
the formative stage” MERA EM HEAR. 

9. This sentence again goes back to Huainanzi 14.138.10 ff., directly after the 
passage quoted verbatim just above: “It is impossible [for a ruler] to get others to 
have no knowledge, but it is possible [for him] to get others [to the point] of being 
unable to use their knowledge against him. It is not possible [for him] to get others 
to have no physical strength, but it is possible to get others [to the point] of being 
unable to apply their strength against him.” The Jizhu £2i+ transmits a text closer 
to the Huainanzi. This closeness has led Hatano Taro and Lou Yulie to assume 
that it has preserved an older reading that originally directly quoted the Huainanzi, 
although the Jizhu has minor deviations from the transmitted Huainanzi. As Lou 
correctly remarks, Wang Bi’s argument in fact differs from that of the Huainanzi, 
as is evident from Wang’s next sentence. The standard text fits very well into the 
argument, while either the Jizhu or the two emendations based on it only do so 
after changes for which there is neither a textual basis in the various manuscripts, 
or in the Huainanzi. I therefore believe that no change is necessary. 









































10. The entire passage in the Zhuangzi reads: “If the ruler truly cherishes 
knowledge but is without the Way, then great turmoil in All Under Heaven will 
result. How do we know that this is the case? It is a fact that if knowledge about 
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devices like bows, crossbows, nets, and darts becomes too much, then the birds 
will be in turmoil above; if knowledge about catching devices like fish-hooks, 
baits, nets, and fish traps becomes too much, then the fishes will be in turmoil in 
the water; if knowledge about catching devices like traps, snares, nets, and pitfalls 
becomes too much, the wild animals will be in turmoil in the marshes; if knowledge 
about dissimulation, slow poisons, innuendoes, [sophistries about] the ‘hard’ and 
the ‘white’ and various rhetorical tricks becomes too much, the customs will be 
deluded in sophistry. That is why each time if All Under Heaven is in great turmoil, 
the blame lies with [the ruler’s] cherishing knowledge.” Cf. R. Wilhelm, Dschuang 
Dsi. Das Wabre Buch vom Siidlichen Blitenland, 72. 


11. Lunyu 4.10: “The Master said: ‘The Gentleman is in his relationship with 
All Under Heaven without preferences and without disdain.’” As there is no com- 
ment to this phrase by either Wang Bi himself nor in He Yan’s Lunyu edition, my 
translation broadly follows A. Waley, The Analects of Confucius, 104, which is 
based on Zheng Xuan’s reading ff ii as AEE, Lunyu jijie, 254. Cf. also 
Lunyu zhushu 2471b, where Kong Yingda defines shi 3ifi as hou JA, “wealthy,” and 
mo 5. as bo Yh, “impoverished,” and says: “The [passage] means that the Gentle- 
man will in his dealing with the other people in All Under Heaven pick neither the 
wealthy ones nor those who are impoverished” [but if there are righteous ones, he 
will associate with them]. Extrapolated from this commentary, the Lunyu passage 
would read: “The Gentleman in his relationships with [people of] All Under Heaven 
will [prefer] neither the rich nor those who have nothing, but will associate only 
with those who are righteous.” From the use made of the quotation in Wang Bi’s 
commentary here, it is evident that this was not his reading. 
























































12. On the basis of the language used in these two phrases, Tao Hongqing 
has suggested that the vocabulary of the phrase that it counters should be changed 
appropriately. The two phrases here talk of “spying out” # and “evading” 3H, on 
the one hand, and “going after” 3 and “reciprocating” /f@, on the other hand. The 
passage that this one pec “if | were to spy out . . . if | were to spy out,” operates 
witha vocabulary of & mn -If@ for both segments, that concerning “insight” and that 
concerning “strength.” The suggestion is valid indeed. However, the stylistic figure 
of a double repetition of 4$—-/ could be consciously crafted. I have therefore left 
it in place. 


Zhang 50 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. In Laozi 76.1, both the followers of life and of death are mentioned again. 
Arguing that, while they live, people are soft and weak and at death firm and 
rigid, the Laozi says: “Hardness and violent rigor are the companions of death; 
suppleness and softness are the companions of life.” The conclusion is that those 
who are firm and rigid will use violence to impose their will, but they will “not 
win” because, as Wang Bi says, others in their numbers will get together to oppose 
them and bring them to death. 


2. The passage has been much discussed, and various emendations have 
been proposed. From Wang Bi’s commentary it is clear that the two groups of the 
companions of life and death do not present the problem but the ones alluded to 
through the comparison with the eagle and the sea turtle, who “can be said to 
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reside in a realm without death” but, lured by the bait, eventually “enter into the 
realm where there is no life” by being killed. This, accordingly, is the third group 
discussed in the text passage under scrutiny here. 


3. The two parallel segments dealing with the eagle and the sea turtle, re- 
spectively, are written in interlocking style but not integrated into the a/b chain 
dominating this section. I have therefore indented them. 

4. The term xin {#, “credibility,” here refers to Laozi 21.5: “[If] their essence 
is verily truthful, there is credible [evidence] in them,” where “them,” according 
to Wang Bi’s commentary, refers to the entities. They thus carry in themselves 
“credibility” in the sense that the That-by-which of the ten thousand entities is 
present in them as their true essence. For a more detailed analysis, cf. my Language, 
Ontology, and Political Philosophy, pp. 60-62. 


Zhang 51 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 














1. The 4&2 278 here gives a commentary fn jf{F , which is a gloss on a 
variant &/fj and not a commentary, as the editor of the /¥/# edition of this text 
remarks. 














2. From the fragment in the Chuxue ji, which directly links up with the 
transmitted text, we see that originally this commentary segment was much longer, 
commenting on all of the notions appearing in the text. This is one of the few 
instances where significant lacunae can be discovered in Wang Bi’s transmitted 
text. 


Zhang 51 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The rigid parallelism of the first four phrases suggests a staircase structure. 
The zhang, however, operates with the basic division between dao and de. From 
Wang Bi’s commentary here, we learn that he did not read the parallelism of the 
four phrases as an indication of their identical grammatical structure. Both the 
implied subject and the implied object of the phrases change. The wu #4, physical 
entities, and shi 4, here translated as “situations,” although they fill exactly the 
place of the immaterial “processes” shi #4, in Wang Bi’s and other philosophers’ 
terminology, are thus those that receive their capacity on the basis of the Way. 
Therefore they appear as a subgroup to de {# in the structural writing of this 
zhang. The structure of the first four sentences of Laozi 51 thus is 


a b 
b1 
b2 
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This reading is reinforced both by Wang Bi’s quotation from this zhang in his 
commentary on Laozi 1.2, and from the Laozi’s own reduplication of this pas- 
sage in 10.7 ff. The arrangement suggested here determines the arrangement of 
the entire zhang. 


2. Cf. LZWZLL 5.1ff., where Wang Bi is developing the theory of heuristic 
terms. 





3. Wang Bi’s 3H 4 WZ ATH is a nearly verbatim quotation from the Zhuangzi 
88/31/49 Ailes Bw ZA, but it also is one of his often repeated basic 
philosophical assumptions. 





















































4. For the identification of de (# with de {, cf. Laozi 38, Translation 
note 1. 


5. This is a short form of the phrase in Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 38.1, 
beginning, where he writes: {Al LAf¢(##H-°7438 ti “By means of what does one 
obtain [one’s] receipt/capacity? On the basis indeed of the Way!” 


























6. The passage is quoted in Wang Bi on Laozi 1.2, where the text says: 


When there are not [now] names, When there [already] are names, 
it is the beginning of the ten it is the mother of the ten 
thousand kinds of entities. thousand kinds of entities. 


Generally speaking, Entity 
all begins in negativity. That 
is why it will be 


at a time when there are neither when it comes to a time when 

the shapes nor names, the begin- there are shapes and names, that 
ning of the ten thousand kinds which [according to Laozi 51.3] 
of entities. “lets [the ten thousand kinds of 


entities] grow, nurtures them, 
specifies them, and completes 
them”; [in short,] it will be their 
mother. 


The condition for the possibility of the existence of the entities is thus the Way; 
two stages are differentiated—generation, normally called sheng 4, and comple- 
tion, normally called cheng fh. It is highly probable that Wang Bi’s Laozi text 
did not have the de {i in this sentence at all, as is the case in MWD A and B, Fan 
Yingyuan, as well as two manuscripts from the Xianger family. Cf. Shima Kunio, 
162. Still, the break after “generates them” remains necessary, and so does the 
change in the subject and object of the sentence. 





7. The same pair of phrases are used in Laozi 10.9. The switch in subject after 
er [ff] is inferred from Wang Bi’s commentary there. 


8. There is some doubt about the authenticity of this piece of commentary. 


9. Cf. Wang Bi’s commentary to the parallel passage in Laozi 10.9, which is 
nearly the same. 
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Zhang 52 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Wang Bi consistently maintains that it is the Way that both generates and 
sustains the ten thousand entities. The term de, (# receipt/capacity, is thus reduced 
to a noun expressing what the entities “attain” or “get,” de {#, on the basis of 
the Way. The argument here is echoed in Wang Bi on Laozi 1.2, as well as in the 


preceding zhang. 





2. There is an English equivalent term for ben AX, namely, “root,” but none 
for mo F#& , which denotes the offspring from this root, that is, both stem and 
branches. 


3. Doors, men 4, signify in the Laozi and in Wang Bi’s writing the openings 
out of which things come. This leaves for the dui St the notion of openings through 
which things enter, in this case, enter the body. In his commentary on Laozi 65.3, 
Wang Bi quotes the above Laozi passage. There, the object whose openings and 
doors are closed, is the “people.” Here it corresponds to All Under Heaven. In 
Laozi 56.3, the same passage occurs. The commentary and context there suggest 
the same reading. I have not found the expression shi yu 34K elsewhere. Shi 33, 
normally in Wang Bi’s writing stands in contrast to wu #9, the material objects, 
as the immaterial processes. Together, the wu and shi make up the “ten thousand 
kinds of entities.” Shih would typically include immaterial but very real things such 
as social status or renown. The term shi recurs in the next commentary as well as 
in the text of Laozi 52.5 separately. Therefore, the shi yu must be a “desire for 
shi.” As the processes involved here seem to be those of social contention, I have 
used the term action. 





4. The ruler is in a position that is “great” X, but his public stance has to 
be that of smallness. The term /]\, “smallness,” is associated with the Dao itself 
(34.1) but also defines the term simplicity, pu f&, in Laozi 32.1, the standard term 
for the Sage Ruler’s public stance. 


5. The phrase here, *5HA&S, is the negative form of a false behavior of the 
ruler mentioned several times in Wang Bi’s commentary; cf. LAH W: “if I were 
to spy out other entities by means of [my] insight” in Wang Bi on Laozi 49.5 or 
Wang Bi on Laozi 18.2 “If he [the ruler] practices tricks and applies his intelligence 
to spy out cunning and deceit” 47 flit FA AH LAS & ff. That is why the term ming 
HA in this sentence cannot be translated as has been done two lines before. 




















Zhang 53 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The only person dealing with “All Under Heaven” in its entirety is the 
ruler, therefore, the ruler is the implied subject. Grammatically, it is possible that 
the knowledge to be curbed is that of the ruler himself. But, commenting on Laozi 
3.2, “That is why the governing [technique] of the Sage consists in emptying their 
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[the people’s] hearts and filling their bellies.” Wang Bi writes: “The heart contains 
knowledge, and the belly food. He empties [that which has] knowledge [the heart] 
and fills [that which has] no knowledge” [the belly]. The object here clearly is the 
people, or All Under Heaven, as confirmed by Wang Bi’s commentary to the pres- 
ent passage and the next. My translation of jieran ft % is based on this parallel 
with “emptying.” 

2. The argument is that the people love the bypaths so much that, even were he 


able to reduce their knowledge and make them abide by the Great Way, any minute 
interference from his side would instantly cause their move to the bypaths. 


3. This is to illustrate that a single “interference,” like having his court tidied 
up, leads to general social disaster and conflict. That is the cause of the “worry” 
of the first phrase. 


Zhang 54 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. For the expressions “root” and “stem and branches,” see my The Craft of 
a Chinese Commentator, 281-84. 


2. The term bao #J appears in the Laozi with two significant objects, pu Bé, 
“the unadorned” or “the simple,” in Laozi 19.1, and yi —, “the One,” in Laozi 
22.6. As the commentary explains that he “has no craving for having more,” the 
implied object of bao might be either one, since they are related. 


3. The Laozi text here reads — ALATA HE, which, verbatim, would 
translate “the sons and grandsons bring sacrifices without interruption,” which 
is the meaning that most translators have chosen. That translation leaves the yi LA 
awkwardly unexplained and seems utterly devoid of any visible link to the previous 
phrases. Wang Bi reads 54.3 as a general statement dealing with the two preceding 
sentences. “This Way” in his commentary directly refers to the preceding state- 
ments. What, then, about the sacrifices? He does not explain the meaning of the 
expression ji si 4$ifE in this commentary. However, in the summary of the zhang 
in his commentary on 54.7, he says 2 C LAF.Z ARP IME: “I examine myself 
by way of cognizing it [All Under Heaven], and I do not strive [for this cognition] 
on the outside.” The chain going from one’s own self to the entire world is given 
in the zhang, but there is no counterpart in the text to the expression cha ji 
t, “to examine oneself.” Thus we have an uncommented on expression “Si 
in the text, and a term #8 in the commentary for which there is no text. Both 
are, it is my contention, the same. The term ji is in fact explained as cha ¥ in 
the Shangshu fat # (Shangshu, Chapter 6, Shangshu dazhuan zhuzi suoyin, p. 25, 
line 24) and in the Chunqiu fanlu, Chapter 16 (Chunqiu fanlu zhuzi suoyin, p. 
75, line 13). The latter runs “to sacrifice is to investigate” 4874 2 tH; it means to 
investigate the spirits, and this by means of good deeds. Because these good deeds 
find out about things that cannot be seen or heard, one calls them an “investiga- 
tion.” Wang Bi must have read the si fil as a variant for ji C1. The subsequent 
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text unfolds from how examining oneself the entire world may be understood and 
regulated. The expression cha ji #2 C1 also occurs in Wang Bi on Zhouyi hexagram 
guan #i, fifth position: “That is why [I, the ruler,] observe the people’s customs 
by way of examining myself, and, if the Hundred Families commit transgressions, 
this is due to [me] the single human” KLE .Z (SDS LZ) GER ELE 
A, (Wang Bi ji jiaoshi, 317). 


4. For the other elements such as person, family, and districts, there were 
always other counterparts. This is not true for All Under Heaven. Wang Bi’s com- 
mentary tries to solve this weak point in his interpretation by adding two differ- 
ent attributes to All Under Heaven, so that there is a difference between the two. 
The second sentence of this commentary takes up Laozi 73.5 ff.: “It is the Way of 
Heaven not to struggle but still to be good at winning, not to speak but still to be 
good at being followed.” Wang Bi comments on the second part with the words 
“That following [his teachings] brings luck, deviating from them, misfortune [is 
meant by] ‘not to speak but still being good at being followed.’” A similar thought 
is taken up in Wang Bi on Laozi 38. Cf. Translation note 5 there, where Wang Bi 
quotes the tuan to hexagram fu, “Return,” from the Zhouyi, that by way of “[the 
entities’] return” “the heart of Heaven and Earth becomes visible.” Accordingly, 
the commentary here inserts itself into Wang Bi’s thinking, so that the suspicions 
of some commentators listed by Hatano Taro, that this passage might be spurious 
do not seem to be well founded. 






































Zhang 55 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The “ruler” has been interpolated as the implied subject on the basis of the 
commentary to the last line of this zhang as it appears in Laozi 30.7. From this 
commentary it is clear that the opposite of “him who has the fullness of capacity 
in himself” and who is like an infant is the violent ruler. 


2. The same formula occurs in Wang Bi on Laozi 4.1 and 50.2. 


y 


3. Jing *§, the “essence,” is linked by Wang Bi to the true core of entities, 
which is linked to the Way; cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 21.5, where the term jing #ff is 


explained as zhen jing I. ¥4, “true essence.” 


4. The statement by Wang Bi about the “ancestor of the ten thousand entities” 
in LZWZLL 1.6 uses similar language. 


5. In Laozi 16.6 there is the verbatim formula: “Having knowledge of [this] 
Eternal means being enlightened. [But] if he [a ruler] does not know the Eternal, 
then acting recklessly he brings about a nefarious” [outcome]. Wang Bi com- 
ments: “The Eternal [essence of the entities] as such is neither [inwardly] partial 
nor manifest [in its preferences]; it has an appearance without either brightness or 
darkness, and features without either warming or cooling. That is why [the text] 
says: ‘Having knowledge of [this] Eternal means being enlightened’”! 
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6. There is a possibility that the two sections of this zhang have direct par- 
allels. The shi qi (3, “engaging the vital breath,” might relate to the infant’s 
muttering all day without getting hoarse, and the yi sheng fm “E, “having life in 
excess,” might relate to the opposite in the infant with its weakness and softness. 
However, in the surviving Wang Bi commentary, there is no indication of such a 
link. Accordingly, the only definite statement possible at this stage is that, from the 
“but” in text 7 on, the “wrong” attitude is described. While those analogous to 
the infant “attain the Eternal” and cannot be harmed by others, those described 
after the “but” will “die young.” 





7. Wang Bi links this commentary to Laozi 42.3: “Those who are violent and 
brutal will not meet their [natural] death.” 


8. The same textual passage is in Laozi 30.7. There Wang Bi’s commentary 
runs: “‘Growing mighty’ means a rapid surge of military might. [The expression] is 
a metaphor for imposing violent [rule] in All Under Heaven by means of soldiers. 
[As the Laozi 23.2 says] ‘A cyclone does not outlast a morning, and a cloudburst 
does not outlast a day.’ That is why [the text says that such a] rapid surge [in 
military might] is by necessity ‘not on the Way’ and ‘quickly finished.’” 


Zhang 56 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 




















1. From Laozi 4.1, it is clear that #4 ES belongs with fi? H#} to forma pair. 
Text and commentary here are cut at the wrong point. I have transferred #4 Ht 
from 56.3 to 56.4. 


2. FR EXE A, BS ESE B, and 38/5 A have a different sequence of phrases for 
Laozi 56.3-56.6. Instead of the sequence (here a without the character vari- 
ants) Ae FL 5 Fj LP PE i fe EL ot AT Lt I EL RE, they write 22H eR A 
ELSEIF] EC REA Ct (KE HE B adds ifil) MRL. 

3. The repetition of the #7 in Wang Bi on 56.5 and 56.6 excludes the pos- 
sibility of a scribal error. Read as is, it is a perfectly meaningful text. The #7 & 
ZX seems to have tried to smooth out the unwieldiness of the #74 and is the later 
redaction. 
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Zhang 56 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The basic confrontation in this zhang is again between the “other entities” 
and him, in charge of them all, the ruler. From phrase 3 on, the text deals with 
the strategies of the Sage Ruler, the principle of which has been stated in the com- 
mentary to 56.1. The phrase tong gi chen [el CP HE from text 6 is directly applied 
to the Sage in Wang Bi on Laozi 70.5. The gui & of text 10 in the end also occurs 
in Laozi 70.4 in the same context for the Sage as it does here. 
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2. The same phrase is in Laozi 52.3. There qi #. referred to All Under Heaven. 
Here gi ££ refers in an even more general sense to the wu YW, “entities,” mentioned 
in Wang’s commentary to 56.5 and 56.6. 














3. The last two pairs occur also in Laozi 4.1, where these sentences are said 
of the Way itself as a model for the Great Entities, including the Sage Ruler. 


Zhang 57 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. This commentary section has marks of corruption. First, while the phrases 
about the “standards,” the “increasing of taboos,” and the “multiplication of 
useful instruments” are all taken up in this zhang, the phrase about increasing 
the people’s “knowledge and wit” is not. On the other hand, it might be argued, 
as I do, that the phrase about an increase in people’s knowledge and wit is a sum- 
ming up and consequence of the two preceding phrases. Second, the duo & after 
hun ®& further down is evidently misplaced. It might in fact be the leftover of a 
phrase dealing with the increase in people’s knowledge and wit, if indeed there 
was such a phrase. Third, the parallels among the three surviving phrases are very 
irregular. In the next phrase, % Fl] 43 Ak Li gh BaF tH i Bd aS, we have a th, 
which changes the grammar by making the “multiplication of useful instruments” 
the subject instead of the ruler and making 4 into a main verb instead of a verb 
subordinated to @-&. This #4 has no parallel in either of the two preceding 
phrases, although both are otherwise constructed in a parallel fashion. There are 
three options: either to cut the # +t, in the phrase about the useful instruments, 
to assume that this is the older reading and add it to the two other phrases (as 
well as the possibly lost fourth phrase about the people’s wit and cunning), or 
to proceed, as I have done, and add it only to the phrase about “increasing the 
taboos.” I do not add it to the first phrase in this commentary, because I read it 
as a direct explanation of the last stage of the development outlined here, when 
eventually standards and luxury goods are being displayed, the robbers multiply, 
and the last recourse is the military. 


2. From Wang Bi’s commentary F&Z FIT AK MEE AE AK here it is clear that his Laozi 
text cannot have been the #¥ f#E AK given by the {#28 ry A and the Yee FTA. The 
only available version accommodating the twofold use of @ is Fj HE Band ¥) 5 
A, which read FRAK RAK. The 74K, however, in this version does not correspond 
to Wang Bi’s ##£ 4x. I therefore assume that his Laozi text combined features from 
different texts of his textual family. As the core feature marking this text is in fact 
the 4X, I have taken the text closest to Wang Bi in this respect, namely, the fj = 


f£ B, as the base text here. The decision to accept the 2 & rests on the presumed 
closeness of this Wang Bi Laozi phrase with the reading of Fi -E HE B, as well as 
the fact that the #£3@ text, which is loosely related to Wang Bi’s textual family, 
also has the 2. The decision to change the & = H## B H, even though it again 
has support in ¥)J A, to Z is based on the fact that Z& is common to #£3&, as 


well as the {#122 4 AX and the YUE ITA. 
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Zhang 58 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. The expression dundun ‘2% seems to present one of the few cases where 
Wang Bi’s Commentary has been adapted to a different reading in the Laozi text 
printed with it. In terms of content, the reading present in Chen Jingyuan’s [iis 
Tt. Zuanwei (Kh fits Wang Bi’s commentary best. 





Zhang 58 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The term yao 4K only appears once in Wang Bi’s Laozi Commentary. Wang 
Bi’s standard term for “evil” is xie #5. In his Commentary on the Zhouyi, 5.16.a3, 
Wang Bi talks of the yaoxie zhi dao IK) 238, the “way of evil.” For this reason 
I have adopted this meaning in the present context. 


2. Hattori Nankaku, Hatano Taro, and Lou Yulie all assume that this com- 
mentary segment is corrupt. The thought expressed in my translation as given 
above does not appear elsewhere in Wang Bi’s surviving work. It does, however, 
fit Wang Bi’s thinking. I have therefore made use of it; cf. my Language, Ontology, 
and Political Philosophy, p. 153. 


Zhang 59 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 








1. Shima Kunio and Lou Yulie give an interpunctuation #, ~%. In Wang 
Bi’s comments such A = B sentences always come with a t, which is missing 
here. Wang Bi continues with # A. and not with #% which makes this reading 
even more implausible. The phrase following X has all the markers of a general 
statement of a type introduced by X in the meaning “generally spoken, it is true 
that...” I assume that Wang read # as meaning “sparing” or “reductive,” and 
based his comment on the standard use of #% for ff with the meaning of “harvest- 
ing,” “gathering in,” or “husbandry,” which early commentators saw as derived 
from the meaning of #. 





























Zhang 59 TRANSLATION NOTES 


9 


1. For Wang Bi’s notion of the “return,” 
Political Philosophy, pp. 138-143; 177-213. 


2. For these terms in another meaning, see the translation of Laozi 7.1. 


cf. my Language, Ontology, and 
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Zhang 60 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Cf. Wang Bi on Laozi 45.6: “Being calm keeps intact the true essence of 
entities. Bustling activity contravenes the nature of entities.” 


2. The Commentary inserts the ze lJ, “then,” in both sentences, only to clarify 
the relationship between the first and second parts. The content remains elusive. 





3. De # is here translated as de { in the sense of Wang Bi’s commentary on 
Laozi 38.2 #4 Gt. 





Zhang 61 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 



































1. EXE A and 5% £4 B invert these two phrases to K F.Z4EK FZ 
tH and rth Fo seth, respectively. 












































Zhang 61 TRANSLATION NOTES 


2 6 


1. Grammatically, both sentences are linked by a ze Hil, “then,” “as a conse- 
quence.” The rivers and seas, however, are naturally organized this way, while it 
takes a conscious effort for a big state to imitate the rivers and seas in projecting a 
lowly and modest image. Therefore, the two ze have to be translated differently. 


2. Cf. for a similar thought Laozi 28.1 and Commentary, as well as Laozi 
32.4 and Commentary. The image of the female is linked to the “lowly position” 
in the commentary to Laozi 6.1. 


Zhang 62 TRANSLATION NOTE 


1. The same formula in Wang Bi on Laozi 51.3 explaining “the Way gener- 
ates them [the ten thousand entities] and nourishes them: it lets them grow and 
nurtures them, specifies them and completes them, protects and covers them.” 


Zhang 63 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 





ry 


1. This commentary is only transmitted in the Hy##4 but fits Wang Bi’s 


thinking and vocabulary. 
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Zhang 63 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The subject, the Sage Ruler, is introduced here from Laozi 2.2 and 2.3, to 
which the first two statements are linked by the commentary. The passage there 
runs: “This is why the Sage takes residence in management without interference 
and practices teaching without words.” In Wang Bi’s commentary on Laozi 17.1, 
this statement is again quoted for the characterization of the Great Man, da ren 


Ras 


2. This phrase seems to link up with two statements in the Laozi. The term 
tian dan \&¥R occurs only once in the Laozi, namely, in Laozi 31, for which there 
is no commentary by Wang Bi and even some tradition for his assuming that the 
zhang is spurious. The phrase there talks about the reluctance of the Gentleman 
to make use of the military. He “considers quietness and insipidness as the best, 
and [even] if he is victorious, he will not exult,” the text runs there. The particular 
reference, however, seems to be to Laozi 35.3, “The words [however], uttered 
about the Way indeed are stale; they are without taste!” 





3. The phrase does not have a match. Although it clearly refers to the chain 
on the right about the “big” X, it therefore assumes a pars pro toto role. This has 
to be reflected in the translation, because the stylistic position of the phrase implies 
a second, a shadow, phrase: “[even] the Sage only by not acting upon [things] that 
have already become difficult, is in the end able to take care of difficulties.” Wang 
Bi’s commentary proceeds from the assumption of this shadow phrase. 


4. The linkage of this phrase with the rest is not clear to me, and Wang Bi’s 
commentary does not provide any guideline. The second part, however, clearly 
relates to the “difficulty” section, so that, for lack of a better choice, I was forced 
by default to assign this passage to the chain dealing with “great” things. 


5. The phrase again has no match and is a pars pro toto construct. The shadow 
phrase would be: “That is why even the Sage is careful about promises for fear of 
losing trust.” 


6. The phrase has no match and fulfills a pars pro toto role. It is treated as 
such by Wang Bi, who supplements the shadow references. 


Zhang 64 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 





1. This text is not transmitted in the $27 2%. 








2. It is probable that the 2% ZX retains some trace of a phrase here that was 
built in strict parallel to the previous commentary. Iam unable, however, to extract 
from the nonsensical | how this element might have looked. 


3. 8/8 A has a zhang consisting of the first part of this zhang up to XE F. It 
puts the rest of the modern zhang 64 into another zhang that starts with 404 
Bic.Z and goes to the end. ¥[§ jG C also contains this second zhang. 
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Zhang 64 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. From this Xici passage also comes the identification of the subject of the 
phrase. The Gentleman mentioned as the subject in the Xici passage in fact operates 
as the model for the Sage Ruler, as his responsibility is the entire society. In order 
not to confuse terminology, I have inserted the Sage Ruler as the general subject 
of these sentences. In his LZ WZLL, Wang Bi develops this thought into a general 
ontological argument; cf. LZ WZLL 4.1 ff. The Laozi text 64.1 is indirectly quoted 
in Wang’s commentary to Laozi 73.8. 


2. Although Wang Bi speaks of the “four” statements, he in fact groups them 
into two pairs through the first sentence of the commentary. The corresponding 
parts in both pairs, however, are linked again, but this is hard to make visible. 


3. The same phrase is in Laozi 29.3, where Wang Bi adds a long commentary, 
the basis of the present commentary as well as of my translation. 


Zhang 65 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. All commentators agree that the passage transmitted here in the early (and 
all available) editions is corrupt. The most systematic attempt at reconstruction has 
been made by Tao Hongging, who suggests: 44 #925 to DLA T5 28 Ba T5 AT LAR 
aH fet. This rearranges some of the linguistic material but does not establish 
a coherent text. The replacement of zhi #4 with qiao J4 fails to pick up the hint 
in the formula LL #9 fii Hj EE... . I agree with Hatano Taro and Lou Yulie in not 
following this emendation. In this corrupted passage the notion of zei f%, trans- 
lated here as “plague,” as the antonym of fu #™ in the next phrase, was probably 
explained. The core sentence, however, seems lost. I therefore suggest cutting the 
entire section as it stands, because the argument links directly to where I begin. 









































Zhang 65 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. This passage has to be read in the context of Laozi 10, where in fact the 
Sage Ruler is depicted as operating the xuan de X% {#, the capacity coming from 
That-which-is-Dark, in analogy to the operations described through this term in 
Laozi 51 and Wang Bi’s commentary. For the interpretation of the terms deep and 
distant, cf. LZWZLL 2.24 and 2.26. 


2. For this argument about the continued validity of the insights gained by 
those in old times, who “were good at the Way,” see Laozi 14.4 and 14.5: “That 
holding [today] on to the Way of antiquity it is possible [for a Sage Ruler] to 
regulate occurrences of the present, and that [from these] one [the Sage Ruler] has 
something by which to cognize the oldest beginning, this [I] call the continuity of 
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the Way.” Wang Bi comments: “The featureless and nameless is the ancestor of 
the ten thousand kinds of entities. Although the present and antiquity are not the 
same, although times have changed and customs have changed, there definitely 
is no one who has not based himself on this [featureless and nameless] by way 
of completing their regulated order. That is why it ‘is possible’ [for him] to ‘to 
hold on to the way of antiquity by way of regulating occurrences of the present.’ 
Although high antiquity is far away, its Way still persists. That is why, although 
one is existing today, it is possible ‘by means of this [present-day reality] to cognize 
the oldest beginning.’” 


3. This verbatim repetition of the main text without any explanatory matter 
must mean that the commentary is corrupt here. We might expect either [lost] 
explanations to be followed by the [existing] verbatim quotation after a “That is 
why [the text] says” or [lost] explanations inserted into these verbatim elements. 


Zhang 66 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 


1. The Mawangdui texts and the entire textual tradition have an inconsistency 
here. While the [ from the —/F pair is taken up in the .2_-, the 7¢ from the 
4% pair is not, and reappears as fif in /t-Z Hil. The ¥[)/f§ A alone is consistent 


with this point. 





Zhang 67 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 














1. The transmission of this first phrase is intriguing. The {#28 42S and YZ 
IETCAS write BK, HEHE B writes #¥A, but all old traditions, including the 
Heshang gong tradition, agree that there is no i#. This is transmitted only in the 
Daozang edition of the Wang Bi Commentary, the [Yi edition based on the 4g 
ZAK and the if7L fay A. Song texts such as the 47 A already give a reading 
FXKi8 for the Commentary of Tang Emperor Mingdi. I therefore assume the 34 to 
have been introduced into the Laozi at this late date. 









































Zhang 67 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The identification of the subject of these sentences as the Sage Ruler is based, 
first, on Wang Bi’s reference in the commentary to text 4 to Laozi 7.2. There the 
Sage “puts his own person in the background” and “disregards his own person,” 
the very terms alluded to in this commentary; second, in the quotation from the 
Xici in the same commentary, the subject of the sentence is again the Sage. 








2. The term bu xiao 4 § involves a pun. It means “not like [something else],” 


but is at the same time a lexeme, which as the opposite of xian #, “the worthy,” 
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means “the unworthy.” The text plays on both meanings. My brackets try to make 
the pun explicit. 


3. The quotation from the Xici is verbatim, with one minor difference against 
the standard text of the Zhouyi. The standard text reads LIF3K FFI, while the 
present text of Wang Bi’s commentary reads £3 XK F Fill. The full quotation in the 
Xici runs as follows: “As to setting up objects and bringing them to use and so 
establishing and completing instruments for the benefit of All Under Heaven, none 
is greater than the Sage.” There is no commentary by Han Kangbo to this passage. 
It is important that the “greatness” referred to in the first text of Laozi 67 also 
appears in this Zhouyi passage. 









































4. The Commentary here reads FH t,. This means qie 4. has to be trans- 
lated as a verb, like qu HX. 


Zhang 68 TRANSLATION NOTE 


1. This commentary section is difficult. Scholars have assumed that the gram- 
matical parallelism between 7*\4.Z {# and FA A.Z7J would force a translation 
here for the main text: “This is called the power to use others.” However, this 
parallelism is superficial. The element 7.82, on which the #4. (®, “capacity 
of not fighting,” rests, comes from the second part of the preceding Laozi text ## 
HBL A EH, while the element FA A, “using others,” rests on the first part of the 
preceding passage ##/9 A 4% £3.Z F. In order to establish symmetry between the 
two, the above commentary takes up the corresponding element here, namely, A 
-Z7]. Once the nonparallel is established, the commentary reads quite comfort- 
ably. 







































































Zhang 69 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 









































1. After 32 #817 E17, both S27 A and 4k Z RA give a curious commentary, 
(IBA LE. It has been incorporated into modern editions. As Hatano Taro has 
pointed out, this commentary piece seems to have been moved here, verbatim, 
from the Heshang gong commentary on the same phrase. There, however, it is 
integrated into a complete sentence {KIRA IL K FER... According to the in- 
herited arrangement, Wang Bi’s commentary would resume after 5 f€j#{ with the 
words {J #477 Rt, which clearly comments upon the {7 f#€{T. I have therefore 
eliminated this piece and rearranged the segments of the Laozi text here to accord 
with Wang Bi’s own indications. 
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Zhang 69 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Wang Bi’s commentary to Laozi 30.4 reads: “‘Get [things] done’ is like 
‘bring order.’ [The above phrase] means: someone who is good at using troops 
will just set his mind on bringing order to troubles and that is it, but he will not 
by means of military force impose violent [rule] in All Under Heaven.” 


2. The same argument is made in Wang Bi’s comm. on Laozi 67.6. 


Zhang 70 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. For this segment, the earliest sources for Wang Bi’s commentary do not 
help; they both give # in connection with 33. However, Wang Bi refers to this 
passage in a statement about the Laozi in the LZWZLL 6.1 3 Rik RBREKE. 
From this reference it clear that Wang’s reading was 244 =. In his comments on 
Laozi 49.5, Wang Bi again uses the pattern of this pair of phrases, saying WA 
aS SB -G HE. Although here the & gave way to the #%, the phrase #4 HE 
remains intact. I therefore assume that Wang Bi’s commentary has been adapted 
to a reading that prevailed in other traditions. The surviving commentary readings 
in the 4#£ 2 and 4.2 A still show the change. The transmitted form is Az 
BY 2th BZ tH. From the repetition of the 4 in the first segment, a 


repetion of the # in the second segment could be expected. The original — was 


replaced by #, but not the second =. 









































































































































Zhang 70 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. In his LZWZLL, Wang Bi quotes this passage with direct reference to the 
Laozi, saying that the “words [of the Laozi text] do not depart from the ancestor, 
and [his] activities do not lose [sight] of the ruler.” Accordingly, the “I” is Laozi 
himself. On the other hand, the Laozi elements used by Wang Bi in his commen- 
tary here come from passages where the subject is the Sage. The relevant passage 
in Laozi 47.3 runs: “That is why the Sage cognizes without going to [the objects] 
and gives [the correct] name to [the objects] without looking at [them]. [In short] 
without his acting [on them], he gets [them] completed.” Wang Bi comments on 
Laozi 47.4: “As he is clear about the nature of the entities, he just goes by that 
[nature] and nothing more. That is why [, as the text says,] even ‘without his acting 
[on them,]’ he has them become ‘complete’” [themselves]. As the Sage appears in 
the last phrase of Laozi 70 and as, consequently, there is a difference between the 
“I” and the Sage, we have to assume that, for Wang Bi, Laozi basically belongs to 
the category of the Sage but remains slightly inferior to the Sage, Confucius. 


2. These two statements, nearly verbatim, resemble those made in Wang Bi’s 
commentary to Laozi 20.3: “The vulgar scholars are beguiled by beauty and pro- 
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motion, bedazzled by glory and profits.” The simple “others” here are the zhong 
ren 3% A there the “vulgar scholars.” On them, cf. my The Craft of a Chinese 
Commentator, 128.. 


3. For a detailed analysis of the rhetorical structure of these first phrases of 
Laozi 70, cf. my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, 60-72. 


4. The full passage of the Xici to which Wang Bi refers here runs: “It is a fact 
that the Yi is that by which the Sage pursues to the very end the deep, and inves- 
tigates the barely existing. Insofar as he [pursues to the very end] the deep, he is 
able to penetrate the intentions of All Under Heaven. Insofar as he [investigates] 
the barely existing, he is able to complete the endeavors of All Under Heaven.” 


Zhang 71 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 

















1. The two textual traditions @ LI AZ AR DA Re DI AIR, as well 
as the tradition given here, are in fact both present in the textual family of Wang 
Bi’s Laozi, the first in the [% -E #£ manuscripts (which shares it with the #8 ff 2), 
the second in {28 fy AN gad the ¥@ E728 (which shares it with the jf] _ 2 tra- 
dition). Due to the generally closer relationship of the Wang Bi Laozi to Fu Yi’s 
text, here I have opted for this alternative. This is supported by the commentary, 
which seems to take up the general statement, not its application by the Sage. 


















































2. This commentary is not transmitted elsewhere. Its content seems authen- 
tic. 


Zhang 71 TRANSLATION NOTE 


1. The subject is identified as the ruler on the basis of the frequent invectives 
against the use of knowledge as an instrument of governing; cf. Laozi 65.3 with 
commentary, and 10.4 with commentary. 


Zhang 72 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. Wang Bi quotes this phrase without the 2. On the basis of the overwhelming 
evidence of the close and distant members of his textual family, I have inserted it. 
Lou Yulie gives an inaccurate punctuation of both the Laozi and Wang Bi here. 


2. Wang Bi translates the “frugality,” jian {&, which is one of the “three trea- 
sures” of the Sage in Laozi 67, into the notion of “modesty,” qian i; cf. Wang 
Bi on Laozi 69.2. 


3. Ido not find a direct reference to the term “£. used in this manner. However, 
in Laozi 7.2, the Sage is imitating Heaven and Earth by putting himself into the 
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background and disregarding his own person. The result for him is described by 
terms such as 3¢, he “will come to be to the fore” and , “he will persist,” while 
for Heaven and Earth the result is #274, to “excel and live” [long]. 





4. The terms yao }#@ and guang Yt are used together by both the Laozi and 
Wang Bi. According to Laozi 58.10, the Sage “enlightens but does not investigate,” 
YE AH, which is commented on by Wang Bi: “By means of enlightenment he 
clears up what has deluded them [the people] but does not by means of his en- 
lightenment shed light on their [the people’s] secret hideouts. This is what is said 
[in Laozi 41.3] ‘It is the [Sage’s] Way of enlightening to be well-nigh dark.’” 





























Zhang 73 NUMBERED TExT NOTES 


1. Shima Kunio, p. 209, has argued that the segment 7 LAH! A St Z was 
not part of the Laozi in the Han dynasty but was included in the text before the 
Tang. The argument has received additional support from the two Mawangdui 
manuscripts, neither of which has the passage. On the other hand, the evidence 
for this passage’s being in Wang Bi’s Laozi is solid. The quotation in Zhang Zhan’s 
Liezi zhu includes a reference to the Sage, and Lu Deming gives the pronunciation 
of two terms from the passage about the Sage. 








2. This commentary is not transmitted in the #2. 


Zhang 73 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. 3 shu is a rhetorical question for which the answer is supposed to be evi- 
dent; cf. my The Craft of a Chinese Commentator, 314, note 29. Wang Bi in fact 
makes this clear by providing the implied answer in the Commentary: the Sage. 


2. The Sage “practices teaching without words.” [Laozi 2.3] The particulars 
of this teaching are dealt with in Laozi 42, where Wang Bi comments on the Laozi 
phrase: “What other people teach, I also teach other people” (42.2) with the words 
“My teaching of other people does not consist in forcing them to follow, but in 
making use of [their] That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is. [I] take up their highest 
ordering principle [and teach that,] following it, they will necessarily enjoy luck, 
[while] deviating from it, they will necessarily suffer misfortune. That is why other 
people’s teaching each other to deviate from it [with the result] that they necessar- 
ily draw their own misfortune upon themselves, is like my teaching them not to 
deviate from it [which will necessarily bring them luck and thus positively teach 
them the same lesson others will teach negatively].” The phrase after “following 
it...” is nearly the same as the present comment. 


3. Similar arguments are made by Wang Bi in LZWZLL 4.1 ff., and in his 
comments on Laozi 64.1ff. 
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Zhang 74 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. The indications in the commentary here are too scanty to permit decision 
between the {#22 74 ZX version and the decidedly more elegant + HE version. I 
have opted for the text generally closer to Wang Bi’s Laozi. 


















































Zhang 74 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The use of wu & in the sense of “one” occurs in classical authors such as 


the Mengzi. A fine example is Mengzi’s discussion with Xuan of Qi (Mengzi 3/1A/7) 
LEEVRAZEMESAYLRAZH, “treating the elders in one’s [family with 
the reverence due to] elders so that [this treatment] shall be extended to the elders 
of others, and treating the young in one’s [family with the kindness due to the] 
young so that [this treatment] shall be extended to the young of others—and All 
Under Heaven will go round in [one’s] palm” is a fine example of this use. In the 
same passage, wu 4 is also used by both King and Mengzi for themselves. The 
current translations of this Laozi passage all assume that the “who” in the last 
section of this Wang Bi text refers to those committing the crimes, “who would 
dare to do” in the sense of “who would dare to commit them.” This reading suf- 
fers from a lack of linkage to the following section, which says that such personal 
execution of villains by the ruler will end up hurting the ruler himself, and that 
he should leave the killing to the spontaneous action of those resenting deviation 
and the absence of humaneness. 





2. The image of the Great Carpenter seems to refer to Heaven in the same 
sense as the image of the Great Authority in Laozi 72.1 and is read by Wang Bi as 
a reference to Heaven. From the commentary here it is clear that the executions 
are to be handled by the good people who go along and espouse humaneness. 
These people then are the counterpart to Heaven. 


Zhang 75 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 








1. In the 44 A, this comment is followed by another statement: #€ JEJE 
 ZPARVE: “probably this has not been written by Laozi.” In Dong Sijing’s 7 E05 
i (i IB aS FE 2 the same statement is quoted as: J He REFE FATE: “this zhang 
probably has not been written by Laozi.” It is improbable that the statement is from 
Wang Bi’s hand. He gives a commentary to the chapter and reads it in a manner 
quite compatible with statements elsewhere in the Laozi and his commentary. 
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Zhang 75 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. From the commentary to this statement, which speaks of people becoming 
“wicked,” {ff, it is clear that the standard reading for ji #, namely, “hungry” or 
“starving,” does not apply. According to the Mozi 5/5/10, “if the five grains are 
not harvested, one calls it ji.” The term denotes the causes of famine more than 
famine itself. 


2. Dong Siqing’s Dao De zhenjing jijie adds a note here that is not transmitted 
elsewhere: “Wang Bi says: This zhang has probably not been written by Laozi.” 
The zhang has suffered much from the bluntness with which some textual tradi- 
tions have put the blame for all social distress and upheaval on the ruler. From 
Wang Bi’s commentary not only to this zhang it seems clear that his text followed 
the most radical line, transmitted today in Fu Yi’s “Old MS.” 


Zhang 76 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. Fu Yi and the other members of the textual family read for the main text 
instead of mie i, “will go under,” bu sheng *}E§, “ will not win.” As the zhang 
deals with the relationship between death and giang 4 in its double meaning, 
this “will not win” definitely is inferior to the ruler’s “going under.” Wang Bi’s 
commentary stresses that a ruler who uses violence to establish his hegemony in 
All Under Heaven will be “loathed by the other entities,” which means that they 
will get together to make an end of him. This reading is again confirmed by a very 
old variant transmitted by Zhang Zhan in his Liezi Commentary, whose reading 
I have adopted. This in turn forces us into the unusual step of accepting the read- 
ing mie for the main text, although it is transmitted only in early texts quoting 
the Laozi, such as the Huainanzi and the Wenzi, but not in a single surviving text 
edition, including the MWD manuscripts. 





Zhang 76 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The term giang '# denotes violence in the sense of both aggressive and 
unyielding. It is used in this zhang in both senses; for the dead, the aspect is the 
unyielding rigor; further down for the military, it is aggressive violence. 





2. Fu Yi does not have wan wu & J here; neither does Zhuang Zun. How- 
ever, Fan Yingyuan and the two MWD manuscripts all have it. There is thus no 
basis for a decision. The wanwu here stand in contrast to the trees and grasses, 
and therefore must be the animate nature, not the ten thousand kinds of entities, 
as usual. 
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Zhang 77 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. The reconstruction of Wang Bi’s Laozi text is difficult here. I have opted 
for the {#28 Ty AX as a base text for the following reasons. URETE A BR LAZAR Ee 
i K F # is taken up in the commentary with the “translation” MERE Keay 
it F826 DAWG FIC a] EE. The core phrase here seems to be #44 LI ¢#i f£, which 
corresponds best to the {#227428 version. The #8, which is absent in the two 
Mawangdui manuscripts, is necessitated by the commentary #84... and present 
in #£3@. The alternative offered by the {Us ICA to write LLASK F does not 
accommodate the fff in ##j4€ in the commentary phrase, which the # ASK F 
seems to do. The alternative K for HK F in the Mawangdui manuscripts does not 
seem viable, because Heaven could hardly be considered in need of supplement. 
The alternative @i8 7% offered by the & FE Hé B (3H #) and the THETA i is not 
supported by the commentary’s £4 34H, which has to be inverted to HLME}H 
{1 to accommodate an existing textual version. From the commentary it follows 
that the # after 3 in the text cannot be read as a reference to a person’s having 
achieved the Dao, but refers just to the Dao itself. With the #l7¢/z] EE, Wang Bi 
refers back to Laozi 4 where the subject under discussion is the Dao not the Sage. 
That is also why the emendation proposed by Tojo Itsud6 to change i# to Ais 
# cannot be accepted. 





































































































































































































































































































Zhang 77 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. The same quote occurs for the Sage in Wang Bi on Laozi 5.2, and the same 
identification of the Sage and the Great Man is made in Wang Bi on Laozi 17.1. 


2. These two statements about the Sage also occur in Laozi 2.4. 


3. Two options are offered by the textual tradition for the translation of both 
text and commentary here. In one, the Way itself is spoken of, and the Sage then 
imitates it. This would presume a reading of “only the Way.” In the other, “he who 
has the Way” is spoken of. Wang Bi refers to the MEJH 4 -°7 of the text with a MfEi8 
5%, which seems to indicate that he read “only the Way.” The statements repeated 
in Wang’s commentary refer in one case, Laozi 56.5 and 55.6, to the Sage and in 
the other, Laozi 4.1, to the Way, so that from this cross-reference, no conclusions 
can be drawn. Furthermore, the grand language in the beginning of the commentary 
to 77.2 would seem to better befit the Dao than the Sage. Interestingly enough, 
the pair of phrases about the Sage in 77.2, also occurring in Laozi 2.4, have a 
different function there. In 2.4 the second phrase “[the particular] achievements 
come about without his installing” [himself in them] is a general one summing up 
a preceding pair, one element of which is the phrase: “the Sage acts, but does not 
presume” [upon the other entities], while in 77.2 the two together form an equal 
pair. 
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Zhang 78 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. This commentary is not transmitted in the ##£ 2. 





Zhang 78 TRANSLATION NOTE 


























1. In his commentary on Laozi 13.5, Wang Bi writes about the Sage f€ LL A 
4.4, which in part is a verbatim quotation from the last phrase of the Laozi text 
above. The zhi Z at the end of Laozi 78.1 technically refers to water, but through 
the identification of the Sage Ruler with the water’s characteristic, it also refers to 
him himself. The meaning of the term ¥ in the sense of “alter” or even “deform” 
is inferred from Wang Bi on Laozi 13.6, where a parallelism is established between 
¥ and #8, “to detract from” or “to alter.” The two even appear as a binomial in 
this commentary. In the same sense it appears in Wang Bi on Laozi 17.6. Because 
of the “wordless” teaching of the Sage, “there is no other entity that can alter his 
words, [his] words by necessity are being followed.” Translators such as Chan, 
Lau, and Henricks have rendered it “to replace.” I see no other passage in the 
Laozi to justify this rendering. 




















Zhang 79 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. This refers to Laozi 63.2: “With regard to big and small, many and few [re- 
sentments], [he] reciprocates for the resentment by means of [his] receipt/capacity.” 
Wang Bi’s commentary: “If there is a small resentment, it is not worth reciprocat- 
ing. If it is a big resentment, then it is a case where All Under Heaven desires the 
execution [of the culprit]. [His] going along with what All Under Heaven agrees on 
is [meant by] ‘receipt/capacity.’” The Sage, in other words, does not reciprocate. 


2. These two phrases were considered important enough by Wang Bi to be 
included in the Laozi’s core program, as outlined in LZWZLL 2.44. 


3. The sparseness and partially bad transmission of the commentary in the 
zhang make an extrapolative reading well-nigh impossible. 


Zhang 80 NUMBERED TEXT NOTE 











1. The segment #342 tk FLX is carried only by the {2874 A and the YZ 
IEC AS. Wang Bi uses the expression 4 fi on two occasions in his Laozi com- 
mentary, on Laozi 63.1 tRRe DRSRA LIRR Yaz titi, and 


on Laozi 58.3 & H€F2$ 38 ZF. On both occasions, it may well refer to an 
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expression of the Laozi itself. The only place where such an expression occurs is 
in the segment above. I therefore have opted for accepting it as part of Wang Bi’s 
Laozi. 


Zhang 80 TRANSLATION NOTES 


1. For an explanation of this “return to antiquity,” see note 2 below. 


2. The allusion in the first commentary to a “return to antiquity,” which is 
not explicitly mentioned in the Laozi text, is explained through the context in 
which the “knotted cords” appear in the Xici. I have, therefore, from Wang Bi’s 
perspective, included this Xici reference in brackets in the main text, because Wang 
Bi doubtlessly assumed that the Laozi was referring to this passage. 


Zhang 81 NUMBERED TExT NOTE 


1. The existing text/commentary arrangement is not satisfactory. First, the 
sequence is irregular. The two parallel phrases about beautified words both re- 
ceive a commentary, the next commentary comes after one pair, uncommented 
on altogether, and the first phrase of a third pair. The standard would seem to 
be that the first in each pair has a commentary, while the second is explained by 
implication as being merely the inversion. I have thus rearranged the transmitted 
sequence where the commentary AX 7E 4% tH comes after the Laogi phrase #4 
{# to insert it after the next phrase #47 7.1%. The second problem is that the 
commentary “the absolute is in the One” does not tie in with either the phrase it 
follows or any other phrase in that section. The MWD B has preserved a reading 
for the transmitted phrase #¢ 7% 4. ##, which is #24 #4; this must have been in 
Wang’s text, and the commentary must have followed this sentence, which also 
settles the rest. The relationship between the three pairs is the next problem. As 
they are three, and there is no other parallel group of three sentences or pairs, 
they break down in IPS, into two plus one, the one being the general statement. 
The only pair, plus commentary, qualifying for a generalization of the other two 
is the one about the person “doing good.” Again, the MWD B provides a text 
that puts this sentence at the end of the three pairs. The MWD A is fragmentary 
at this place, but from the surviving bits, it is clear that it had the same sequence 
as MWD B. 
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Achievements (gong), see processes 
(shi). 

Adaptation to entities, by Eternal 
of dao, LZZ 29.4 (218), 30.1-2, 
37.1 (236); by Sage, LZZ 41.4 
(261), 41.9 (262), 45.1-5 (273), 
47.4 (278), 48.4 (280), 49.1 (282), 
56.1 (308), All under Heaven, as 
implied object, LZZ 29.3 (217); 
automatic self-regulation of, LZZ 
32.4 (225); conditions for entrust- 
ing someone with, LZZ 13.5-6 
(160).See also, Entities. See also, 
People. 

Anqiu Wangzhi, biography, 391 
n.23; Laozi text of, 10. 

Antiquity, cognition of on the basis 
of present, LZZ 47.1 (277); con- 
tinuous presence of dao in entities 
since, LZZ 21.6 (189); continuous 
validity of way of, LZZ 14.4-5 
(163-164), 65.4 (346); military 
insights from, LZZ 68 (354-355). 


Bai Juyi, polemics against Daoists, 
56. 

Ben (root), abandonment of root, 
LZWZLL 6.29 (101), LZZ 20.15 
(185-186); and tree, metaphor 
for relationship of entities to One, 
LZZ 22.5 (191); emulation of 
root to bring order to outgrowth, 
LZWZLL, 6.22 (101), 6.68 (105), 
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6.76-77 (106), LZZ 38.2 (249), 
57.1 (312), 57.5 (315), 58.10 
(320), 59.6-7 (322); entities re- 
lating back to, LZZ 164 (171); 
loss of by ruler, LZZ 48.6 (280); 
negative consequences of ruler’s 
discarding of, LZZ 38.2 (249), 
57.4 (314); relationship between 
and mo (outgrowth) in Laozi, 
LZWZLL 6.1 (98), LZZ 38.2 
(249), 52.2-3 (296-297). 

Benevolence, see ren. 

Beyond, as realm of Great Ones, 
LZZ 25.10 (202-203). 

Body, treatment of sick as metaphor 
for governance, LZZ 17.5 (174). 

Bow, way of Heaven like drawing 
of, LZZ 77.1 (376). 


Calmness, as emulation of negativ- 
ity, LZZ 6.1 (139), 60.1 (323), 
61.3-4 (327). 

Capacity, see de. 

chang (Eternal), as harmony, LZZ 
55.5 (306); as life endowment of 
entities, LZZ 16.5 (171); as prin- 
ciple of order, LZWZLL 1.45-51 
(85-86); cognition of, LZWZLL 
1.46-51 (85-86), LZZ 1.1 (121); 
cognition of as enlightenment, 
LZZ 55.6 (306); in Wang Bi, 
455 n. 1; kings holding on to, 
LZZ 10.6 (150); of the dao being 
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namelessness, LZZ 32. 1; of the 
dao without interference, LZZ 
37.1 (236); of various dao, LZZ 
47.1 (277); return of entities to, 
LZZ 59.2-3 (321-322); Sage 
Ruler in agreement with, LZZ 
52.9 (297). 

Chao Yuezhi, edition of Wang Bi 
Commentary, 51; preface to Wang 
Bi Commentary edition, 51-52. 

Chaos, see order. 

Chen Zhensun, on Chao edition of 
Wang Bi Commentary, 54. 

Chen Jingyuan, quotations from 
Wang Bi Commentary in, 48, 49; 
Wang Bi Laozi in hands of, 49. 

chu gou (grass and dogs), back- 
ground and translations of in 
Laozi 5.1, 429 n. 3. 

Cognition, non- of specifics of Sage 
Ruler by people, LZZ 17.1 (174), 
59.4 (322); of all on the basis 
of the One, LZZ 47.2 (277); of 
All under Heaven and Way of 
Heaven on basis of principle, 
LZZ 47.1 (277); of All under 
Heaven through self-examination, 
LZZ 54.7 (303); of antiquity on 
basis of present, LZZ 14.4-5 
(163), 47.1 (277); of Eternal by 
ruler, LZZ 16.6-13 (171-172); of 
Laozi, LZZ 20.2-14 (184-185); 
of Laozi compared to that of 
Sage, LZZ 70 (359-360); of 
root through of offspring, LZZ 
52.2; of Sage, LZZ 70.5 (360); 
of That-by-Which, LZZ 1.2-1.4 
(121-122), 14.1 (163), 16.3 (170), 
21.4 (188), 21.7 (189), LZZ 25.1 
(201), 34.2, 3 (231), 41.15 (263), 
51.5 (194); of those versed in the 
dao, LZZ 15.1 (166). 

Commentator, relationship of to text 
112, 113. 

Competition for promotion, 
LZWZLL 6.17, 20 (100); avoided 


by Sage Ruler, LZZ 27.5 (211), 
32.3 (225), 56.4 (308), 58.1 (318), 
66 (348-349); by others as cause 
for demise of famous and wealthy, 
LZZ 46.4.1-4 (270-271); caused 
by ruler, LZZ 24.1 (197), 38.2 
(246); caused by ruler’s rewards 
and punishments, LZZ 58.2 (319). 

Confucius, quotations from, 
LZWZLL 4.7-9 (94), 6.1 (98), 
6.1 (99), 6.6 (99), 6.63 (104); 
LZZ 16.11 (172), 25.9 (202), 
47.1 (277), 49.5 9 (285), 64.1 
(339), 77-1 (377). 

Credibility, of ruler, LZZ 17.5 (174); 
lack of in ruler, LZZ 23.7 (196), 
38.2 (246); as presence of dao in 
entities, LZZ 21.5 (188-189); of 
person without desires, LZZ 50.2 
(290). 


dao (Way), absence of domina- 
tion by, 10.9 (150); and Dark, 
LZWZLL 5.5-13 (96), 5.21-23 
(97), LZZ 5.2 (136); and lan- 
guage, LZZ 23.1 (195); and Sage, 
464 n. 12; as generative aspect, 
LZWZLL 5.6, 9, 10, 13 (96), 
LZZ 1.2 (121), 10.7.8 (150), 37.2 
(236), 51.1 (292); as unreliable 
appellation of That-by-which, 
LZZ 25.5 (201); cognition of, 
LZZ 1.2 (121), 10.9 (150), LZZ 
35.3 (233); continuity of in past 
and present, LZZ 14.4—-5 (163- 
164); descending scale of govern- 
ment following loss of, LZZ 38.2 
(245); emptiness as emulation of, 
LZZ 21.1 (188); eternal of with- 
out interference, LZZ 37.1 (236); 
greatness as quality of, LZZ 25.6- 
9 (202), 42.1 (266); Han Kangbo 
on in Xici, 459-461 n. 4; language 
and, LZZ 35.3 (233); loss of 
already long time ago, LZZ 58.6 
(319); managing entities, LZZ 


23.3 (195); negative features of, 
LZZ 21.2 (188); non-interference 
by, LZZ 33.2 (231), 51.4-5 (294); 
of Heaven compared to of men, 
LZZ 77.1-2 (376-377); of zi- 
ran, LZZ 22.5 (191); opposition 
between and form, 4.1-12 (94); 
river/sea in relationship to rivu- 
lets as metaphor for relationship 
between and All under Heaven, 
LZZ 32.4 (225); ruling by means 
of, LZZ 57.1 (312); shining forth 
in entities, LZZ 51.1 (293); su- 
periority of, LZZ 62 (331-333); 
taking ziran as model, LZZ 25.12 
(203-204); uncognizability of 
those well-versed in, LZZ 15.1 
(166); Wang Bi reading of, 411 n. 
8; water as metaphor for, LZZ 8.1 
143. See also, That-by-which. 

dao (speak), and dao (way), 423- 
424 n. 1. 

Daode jing guben (Fu Yi), as con- 
flated version, 13. 

Daode zhen jing jijie, see Zhao 
Bingwen. 

Daode zhen jing jiyi, see Liu Weiyong. 

Daode zhen jing jizhu, see Wang 
Pang. 


Daode zhen jing qushan ji, see Li Lin. 


Daode zhen jing zangshi zuanwei 
pian, see Chen Jingyuan. 

Daoists, polemics against by editors 
of Wang Bi Commentary, 56-57. 

Daozang, edition of Wang Bi Com- 
mentary, 33, 58-59; relationship 
of Wang Bi Commentary edition 
to Zhang Zhixiang edition, 61. 

Dark (the), see xuan. 

De (receipt/capacity), and de (get), 
462 n.4; attitude of him with 
inferior, LZZ 38.2 (240, 243); 
from the Dark, LZZ 10.9 (150), 
51.5 (294), 65.3 (345, 346); non- 
interfering attitude of him with 
highest, LZZ 38.1 (240, 242, 
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243), 79.3 (381); received in basis 
of dao, LZZ 51.2 (293). 

Death, as consequence of lure of 
desires, LZZ 50.2 (289); fear of 
as counterproductive, LZZ 74.1 
(370). 

Debauchery, stopping, LZWZLL 
6.7 (99). 

Dengzhen jinjue, see Tao Hongjing. 

Depravity, warding off, LZWZLL 
6.6 (99). 

Designation (cheng, wei), see ming/ 
cheng. 

Desire, blocking of in All under 
Heaven, LZZ 52.3-4 (297), 56.3 
(308), 80 (382-383); infant being 
without, LZZ 10.2 (148), 50.2 
(289); non-application of, LZZ 
3.44-6 (130); of Sage to be with- 
out, LZZ 57.7 (314), 64.7 (342); 
of vulgar scholars, LZZ 20.3 
(184); one with absence of not to 
be attacked by others, LZZ 50.2 
(289); order as result of absence 
of, LZZ 37.5 (236); preventing 
understanding of Laozi’s words, 
LZZ 70.1 (359); reduction of of 
ruler to stop robbery, LZWZLL 
6.6 (99), LZZ 19.1 (178-179); 
time when is in All under Heaven, 
LZZ 1.3 (121), 37.3 (236); time 
without, LZZ 1.3 (121), 34.2 
(231). 

Domination, absence of by dao, 
LZZ 10.9 (150). 

Dong Jiong, on lack of books for im- 
perial Taoist canon in Song, 51. 
Dong Siqing, selections from Wang 

Bi Commentary, 56, 110. 

Dong Zhongshu, on Chunqiu 
‘pointers’, 75. 

Door, see men. 

Drum and flute, unspecificity of, 
LZZ 5.3 (136-137). 

Du Yu, comments on Zuo zhuan, 
447 0.4. 
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Eclectics, misreading of Laozi by, 
LZWZLL 2.50 (90), 2.56 (91), 
2.68 (91). 

Emperor Hui (Song), Laozi com- 
mentary 48. 

Emperor Xuan (Tang), Laozi com- 
mentary, 47-48. 

Emperor Zhen (Song), on Wang Bi 
Commentary, 47, 53; on Emperor 
Xuan’s Laozi commentary, 47. 

Emptiness, as core of entities, LZZ 
16.1 (170); as quality emulating 
the dao, LZZ 21.1 (188); entities 
arising out of, LZZ 16.3 (170). 

Enclosed essays, on names and 
designations, LZWZLL 2.21-69 
(88-92); on rise of evil 6.2-13 
(99-100). 

Enemy, absence of a disaster, LZZ 
69.2 (357). 

Enlightening by Sage, LZZ 41.3 
(261), 58.10 (320). 

Entities, as grass and dogs, LZZ 5.1 
(134-136); as implied subject, 
LZZ 2.2-2.3 (126), 10.7-9 (150), 
16.1 (170), 20.1 (185), 21.4 (188), 
27.1-5 (210-211); 38.2 (243), 
39.1 (253), 56.3-56.10 (308-309), 
81.7-81.8 (386); based on nega- 
tivity, LZZ 1.2 (121), 21.8 (189), 
34.2 (230), 40.3 (257), 41.11 
(263); beginning and completion 
of, LZZ 1.2 (121), 1.5 (122-123), 
51.1 (292); cognition of That-by- 
which by, LZZ 1.2 (121), 51.5 
(294); consequences of missing 
out on essence of, LZZ 17.5 
(174-175); dao and self-regulation 
of, 10.9 (150); defining basis of, 
LZWZLL 4.21-22 (95); empti- 
ness and stillness as core of, LZZ 
16.1 (170); the featureless and 
nameless as ancestor of, LZZ 14.5 
(164); full existence depending on 
those well versed in dao, 15.4-6 
(166-167); presence of dao in, 


LZZ 21.3-4 (188); relating back 
to That-by-which, LZZ 7.1 (141), 
16.3-4 (170-171); Sage and self- 
regulation of, LZZ 2.4 (126-127); 
voluntary submission by to ruler, 
LZZ 10.1 (148), 10.5 (150), 32.1 
(224), 35.1 (232), 73.7 (368), 
81.6 (386). See also, fen. See also, 
True essence of entities. See also, 
All under Heaven. See also People. 

Eternal (the), see chang. 

Evil, logic in rise of, LZWZLL 
6.2-70 (99-105), LZZ 58.5 (319); 
rise of following ruler’s cognition 
of Eternal, LZZ 16.6 (171). 

Excerpts, sequence of original main- 
tained in, 74. 


Fame and profit, craving for pre- 
venting imitation of Laozi’s ac- 
tions, LZZ 70.1 (359); effects for 
people of striving for, LZWZLL 
6.47-62 (103-104), LZZ 44.1-5 
(270-271). 

fan, see Return. 

Fan Yingyuan, ‘old manuscript’ by 
as conflated version, 13, 56; Wang 
Bi Laozi readings in, 7, 8, 15, 31. 

Farming, as metaphor for sagely 
rule, LZZ 59.1 (321). 

Featureless, see wuxing. 

Femininity, as emulation of nega- 
tivity, LZZ 6.1 (169), 10.5 
(149-150), 28.1 (214); as model 
for behavior of big state towards 
small, LZZ 61.3 (327); as model 
for Sage, LZZ 28.1 (214, 28.5 
(215); as posture in fighting, LZZ 
68.2 (354-355). 

fen (lot of individual entity), defini- 
tion of, 453 n.10; dispersal of, 
LZZ 28.6 (215); entities leaving, 
LZZ 16.6 (171); establishment of 
by Heaven and Earth, LZZ 49.5 
(283). 

Filial piety and love, as consequence 


of collapse of six relationships, 
LZWZLL 6.59 (104), LZZ 18.3 
(177), 19.1 (178). 

Form (xing), and dao, LZWZLL 
4.1-12 (94); and name, LZWZLL 
1.1-16 (83-84), 4.1-3 (94); 6.37- 
46 (103), 25.4; indefinable by and 
name, LZZ 15.3 (166). 

Frugality, as emulation of negativity, 
LZZ 67.2,3,6 (352). 

fu, see Return. 

Fu Yi, Daode jing guben by as con- 
flated version, 13; defending Wang 
Bi Laozi, 3; rejection of Heshang 
gong by, 40; report on old Laozi 
manuscripts by, 10-13. 


Gao Ming, Wang Bi Laozi receptus 
in Laozi edition by, 16. 

Gao Zhongshu, Laozi manuscript 
used in Han jian by, 11. 

Gentleman, see junzi. 

Goods that are hard to get, and rise 
of debauchery, LZWZLL 6.6 
(99), LZZ 12.2 (156); and rise of 
robbery, LZZ 57.4 (313-314); 
despisal of by ruler, LZWZLL 
6.21 (100), LZZ 3.1 (128-129), 
LZZ 27.5 (211), 56.5 (308), 64.7 
(342); crime of ruler showing, 
LZZ 46.3 (275). 

Government, by interference, LZZ 
60.4 (324); establishment of by 
Sage, LZZ 28.6 (215), LZZ 32.2- 
3 (225); techniques in descending 
scale, LZZ 17.1-4 (174), 18.1-2 
(176-177), 38.2 (241, 244-246), 
65.3 (345-346). 

Grass and dogs, see chu gou. 

Great, as absolute greatness, LZZ 
25.8 (202); entities, LZWZLL 
1.21-36 (83-84); LZZ 4.1 (132), 
25.9 (202), 35.1, 38.2 (245), 
41.11-15 (262-263), 45.1-5 
(273-274); in Zhouyi and Wang 
Bi Zhouyi zhu, 438 n.1; incognize- 
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ability of, LZZ 17.1 (174); ‘man’ 
(daren) as Sage Ruler, LZZ 17.1 
(174), 38.2 (241); negative con- 
sequences of discarding One by, 
LZZ 39.1 (254); One as beginning 
of, LZZ 39.1 (254); ruler holding 
on to, LZZ 35.1 (232); Sage not 
appearing, LZZ 67.1 (351). 

Gu Huan, on Heshang gong, 45. 

Guanyin zi, on Sage 440 n.7. 


gui, see Return. 


Gui (Deng?), good in old script, 12. 

Guo Xiang, on self-regulation of 
entities, 406 n.23. 

Guodian, Laozi manuscripts, 4. 

Guwen sisheng yun, Laozi manu- 
scripts used in, 11. 

Guyi congshu, edition of Wang Bi 
Commentary, 64. 


Han Kangbo, on Dao in Xici, 
459-461 n.4, 464 n. 12; on Sage 
in Xici, 474 n.4. 

Han Yu, unable to read old script, 
12. 

Hanfei zi, Laozi text quoted in com- 
pared to early manuscripts, 13. 

He Yan, Wuming lun, 470 n.1. 

Heaven, modeling itself on Dao, 
LZZ 4.1 (132), 16.11 (172); self- 
regulatory order brought about 
by, LZZ 9.5 (145). 

Heaven and Earth, as model for 
Sage, LZZ 5.2 (136); condition 
for stability and crisis of, LZZ 
39.1 (254); non-interference of, 
LZZ 5.1 (134-136); selflessness as 
condition for their existence, LZZ 
7.1 (140-141). 

Heshang gong, date of, 15; debate 
on in Tang, 3, 44-46; difference 
between and Heshang zhangren, 
13; Gu Huan on, 45; impact of 
Laozi text on Wang Bi Laozi, 
17-25; Laozi manuscripts seen by 
Fu Yi, 10; on Laozi 5.1, 428 n.1; 
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Heshang gong (cont.) 
to be read in conjunction with Wang 
Bi Commentary during Tang, 46; 
wide circulation during Tang, 46. 

Highest entity, LZZ 6.1 (139). 

Heshang zhangren, early dating of 
by Fu Yi, 13; Laozi manuscript, 
10. 

Hong Yixuan, on transmission of 
Wang Bi Commentary, 34. 

Huainan zi cross references, LZZ 
49.5 (284). 

Hub, as metaphor for negativity, 
11.1 (154). 

Huida, quoting Wang Bi Commen- 
tary in Zhaolun shu, 38. 

Humaneness, see ren. 

Hypothetical argumentation in 
Wang Bi, LZWZLL 1.17-18 (83), 
LZZ 5.1 (135), 10.6 (149-150), 
32.1 (224), 35.1 (232), 37.3 
(236), 38.2 (247-249), 53.2 (299), 
405 n.16, 406 n.22. 


Implied subjects, see Entities, Ruler, 
Sage, Laozi. 

Infant, as metaphor for features of 
negativity, LZZ 10.2 (148); Laozi 
as, LZZ 20.4 (184); Sage making 
people into, LZZ 49.5 (283, 285); 
Sage taking as model, LZZ 28.1 
(214), 55.1 (305); Wang Bi on in 
Laozi, 474 n.3. 

Inference, on aspects of That-by- 
which, LZWZLL 5-13 (96), 5.15 
(96). 

Insipidity, as metaphor for negativ- 
ity, LZZ 63.1 (335). 

Intelligence of ruler, see surveillance. 

Interests, absence of in Sage condi- 
tion for fulfillment, LZZ 7.2 
(141), 41.6 (261); 10.6 (149), 
49.1 (282), 77.1-9(377), 81.4 
(386); effects of ruler minimizing, 
LZZ 19.1 (178-179), 38.2 (243); 


visibility of ruler’s, LZZ 18.2 
(176-177). 

Interference, absence of in those 
with highest capacity, LZZ 38.1 
(240, 243, 244); as mark of igno- 
rant ruler, LZZ 56.2 (308); bene- 
fits of absence, LZZ 42.2-3 (269); 
by ruler into society, LZWZLL 
66.29 (102); LZZ 2.2-2.5 (126- 
127), 17.1 (174), 23.2 (195), 29.3 
(217-218), 48.5-6 (280), 53.2 
(299); Laozi without, LZZ 20.14 
(185); negative consequences if 
achievements depend on, LZZ 
38.2 (250); opposite of rule by 
means of dao, LZZ 57.1 (312); 
presence of in those with inferior 
capacity, LZZ 38.2 (240, 243); 
reduction of by Sage Ruler, LZZ 
48.3 (280); with entities vs. adap- 
tation, LZZ 29.4 (218), 30.1-2. 

Interlocking parallel style, LZWZLL 
written in, 73; limits of, 419 n. 2. 

Interpunctuation, in early Laozi 
manuscripts, 26. 

IPS, see Interlocking parallel style. 


Ji Yun, on quality of transmission 
of Wang Bi Commentary, 61; on 
Siku edition of Wang Bi Commen- 
tary, 58. 

Jiao Hong, quotations from Wang Bi 
Commentary, 59-60. 

junzi (gentleman), as Sage in Xici, 
461 n.4. See also, Sage Ruler. 


Kindliness, see ren. 

Knowledge, as inferior government 
technique, LZZ 18.2 (176); curb- 
ing of by Sage Ruler, LZZ 53.1 
(299); government by means of 
plague of the state, LZZ 65.3 
(345); increase of among people 
leads to craftiness, LZZ 57.3 
(313), 65.1-2 (345); negative ef- 


fects of use of, LZZ 71.1-2 (361); 
non-use of, LZZ 3.4-6 (130); of 
ruler used on himself and on oth- 
ers, LZZ 33.1 (227); of Sage not 
shown, LZZ 72.4 (364); true not 
in breadth but in the Unadorned, 
LZZ 81.2 (386); uselessness of en- 
hancement of by ruler, LZZ 20.1 
(184). See also, Surveillance. 

Kou Qianzhi, and Angiu Wangzhi 
Laozi manuscript, 10. 


Language, and That-by-which, 
LZWZLL 2.1-44 (87-90), LZZ 
1.1 (120-121), 35.3 (233); beauti- 
fied not true, LZZ 81.2 (386). 

Laozi as (implied) subject, LZWZLL 
2.32 (89); LZZ 1.5 (122), 14.1-5 
(163-164), 15.1 (166), 15.1 (166); 
16.3 (170), 20.1-15 (184-186), 
25.4-25.8 (201-202), 27.6 (211), 
29.2 (217); 41.2 (261), 43.2 (268), 
45.6 (273), 70.1-70.4 (359-360; 
441 n.1; characterization of lan- 
guage of, LZZ 70.1-3 (359-360); 
self-characterization of in contrast 
to vulgar scholars, LZZ 20.2-15 
(184-186); self-comparison of with 
Sage, LZZ 70 (359-360); words 
and actions of easy to understand, 
LZZ 70.1-3 (360-361). 

Laozi, all arguments of pointing to 
common core, LZWZLL 2.58-60 
(91), 3.7-10 (93), 6.1 (99); as 
catechism, 117; commentary 
holdings in Song imperial library, 
51; ‘great purport’ of, LZWZLL 
2.44 (90), 6.1 (98); imperial com- 
mentaries on, 46-48; insertion 
of elements from into Wang Bi’s 
systematical exposition, 403 n. 

3; literary form of, LZWZLL 
3.1-10 (92-93); markers for 
zhang divisions in, 26; misread- 
ing of, LZWZLL 2.43, (89), 6.1 
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(99), 399 n. 88; old manuscripts 
of found in pre-modern times, 
9-15; philosophical schools’ mis- 
reading of, LZWZLL 2.45-69 
(90-92); reader reception of, 
LZWZLL 3.4-10 (93), 4.26 (95); 
relationship between Fu Yi and 
Fan Yingyuan ‘old manuscripts’ 
of, 15; stabilizing text of by count- 
ing characters in zhang or pian, 
11; technique of elucidation in, 
LZWZLL 4.23-25 (95); text in 
5,000 characters, 14; textual lin- 
eages, 3, 4; use of language about 
That-by-which, LZWZLL 2.32 
(89), LZZ 1.5 (122); use of meta- 
phor in, LZWZLL 3.1 (92). 

Laozi weizhi lieli, and Zhuang Zun, 
78; as lun, 70; as theoretical fun- 
dament for Wang Bi Commentary, 
78; attribution, 69-73; cross refer- 
ences to Liji, see Liji cross refer- 
ences; cross references to Lunyu, 
see Lunyu cross references; cross 
references to Wenyan, see Wenyan 
cross references; cross references 
to Xici, see Xici cross references; 
cross references to Zhuangzi, see 
Zhuangzi cross references; frag- 
mentary transmission of, 73-75; 
genre of, 75-78; Liu Xie on, 70; 
on structure of the Laozi, 79-80; 
on zhang as separate units, 26; 
polemics against philosophical 
schools in, 79, 2.45-69 (90-92); 
quality of transmission of, 74; sys- 
tematization of Laozi terminology 
in, 407 n.26; themes emphasized 
in different from Wang Bi Com- 
mentary, 74; written in IPS, 73. 
LZWZLL, see Laozi weizhi lieli. 

Laozi yi, see Jiao Hong. 

Laws, multiplication of provokes 
deformation of people, LZZ 49.5 
(284). 
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Legalism, criticism of, 415 n. 27; 
misreading of Laozi by, LZWZLL 
2.46 (90), 2.52 (91), 2.64 (91). 

li (ordering principle), having a 
common purport, LZZ 47.1 
(277); of right and wrong LZZ 
47.3 (278). 

Li Lin, discounting charge of Wang 
Bi’s responsibility for breakup of 
China, 55; selections from Wang 
Bi Laozi Commentary in, 54-55, 
110; selections from Zhong Hui 
Laozi Commentary in, 55. 

Li Shan, quoting Heshang gong and 
Wang Bi Commentary, 43. 

Li Shuchang, editing Wang Bi Com- 
mentary, 64. 

Li Yangbing, 392, n.32. 

Liji cross reference, in LZWZLL 3.1 
(92). 

Litigation, elimination of, LZWZLL 
6.9 (99), 476 n.8.; from others 
enhanced by ruler’s use of knowl- 
edge, LZZ 49.5 (284). 

Liu An, book collection, 9. 

Liu Xiaobiao, quoting Wang Bi 
Commentary, 38. 

Liu Xie, on LZWZLL, 70,76; on 
genre lun, 76. 

Liu Zhiji, on Heshang gong and 
Wang Bi Laozi commentaries, 
44-45. 

Liu Weiyong, selections from Wang 
Bi Commentary, 56-57, 109-110. 

Lot of entities, see fer. 

Lou Yulie, basis for Wang Bi Com- 
mentary edition by, 63. 

Lowliness, as emulation of negativ- 
ity, LZZ 6.1 (139), 8.3 (143), 
61.1 (326-327), 61.4 (327); as 
performance of superior, LZZ 
68.4 (355), 73.7 (368). 

Loyalty of ministers, as consequence 
of chaos in state, LZZ 18.3 (177). 

Lu Deming, on Heshang gong, 3; 


using Wang Bi Laozi and Wang Bi 
Commentary, 40-41. 

lieli, definition of, 75. 

lun, as genre of LZWZLL, 70,75- 
TDs 

Lunyu cross references, in LZWZLL 
6.1 (98), 6.1 (99), 6.63 (104), 
LZZ 49.5 (284); 49.5 (285). 

Lunyu jizhu, commentary on Confu- 
cius in Lunyu 9.4, 431 n.2. 

Lynn, Wang Bi Commentary transla- 
tion by, 116-117. 

LZZ, see Wang Bi Laozi and Wang 
Bi Commentary on the Laozi. 


Many (the), as wrong place to search 
for negativity, LZZ 47.2 (277); 
beginning of, LZWZLL 1.51 (86), 
LZZ 21.7 (189). See also, One. 

Mawang dui, Laozi manuscripts, 4. 

men (door), metaphorical meaning, 
LZZ 6.1 (139), 10.5 (149), 480 
n.3. 

Military, minimal use of, LZZ 30.4- 
6 (221-222); nefarious effects 
of imposition of rule with, LZZ 
30.3-4 (221), 76.1 (374); sagely 
maxims on conflict, LZZ 69.1-2 
(357); show of compassion in 
conflict, LZZ 67.2,6 (352-353); 
strategy of negative opposite in 
conflict, LZZ 68 (354-355); un- 
avoidable use of, LZZ 57.1. 

ming (names), Sage putting a stop 
to, LZZ 32.3 (225); time before 
there are, LZZ 1.2 (119), 34.2 
(231); time when there are, LZZ 
1.2 (119), 32.3 (225), 34.3 (231); 
use of by Sage, LZZ 69 (357). 

ming/cheng (name/inferred designa- 
tion), for That-by-which, LZZ 
14.1 (163), 25.5-6 (201-202), 
51.1 (293); LZWZLL on 2.9-69 
(88-92), 5.1-23 (96-97); limits 
of, LZWZLL 5.18-20 (97); use of 
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throughout Wang Bi’s works, 72, 
410 n.6; what has is not Ultimate, 
LZZ 25.10 (203). 

Mingjiao, criticism of, 415 n. 28; 
misreading of Laozi by, LZWZLL 
2.47 (90), 2.53 (91), 2.65 (91). 

Mohists, misreading of Laozi by, 
LZWZLL 2.49 (90), 2.55 (91), 
2.67). 

Mother, see ben/mo; see That-by- 
which. 


Name, see ming/cheng. See also, 
Form. 

Namelessness, see wuming. 

Nature of entities, see True essence. 

Negative opposite, acting by way 
of, LZZ 28.6 (215); as basis of 
sage ruler’s performance, LZZ 
39.4 (255), 40.1 (257); as effect 
of absence of interests on sage’s 
interests, 7.2 (141); as effect of 
projecting of wealth and power 
by ruler, LZZ 9.3 (145); as effect 
of ruler’s abandoning wisdom 
and benevolence, LZ WZLL 
6.69-74 (105-106); as effect of 
ruler’s using violent means, LZZ 
30.7 (222); as feature of That-by- 
which, LZWZLL 4.1-18 (94), 
LZZ 6.1 (139-140); as mecha- 
nism between ruler’s posture and 
result, LZZ 24.3 (198); between 
dao and form, LZWZLL 4.12 
(94); between ruler’s power and 
performance, LZZ 42.1 (266); 
between spokes and hub, LZZ IL. 
1-2 (153); dynamics of between 
life and death, LZZ 50.2 (288); 
dynamics of on those striving for 
fame and wealth, LZZ 44.1-5 
(270-271); in causing rise and 
end of evil, LZWZLL 6.2-22 
(99-101); in constitution of ves- 
sel, LZZ 29.2 (217); in relation- 
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ship between big state and small 
states, LZZ 61 (327-329); in 
relationship between heavy and 
light, movement and stillness, 
LZZ 26.1-5 (207); movement 
and stillness as, LZZ 16.3 (170); 
operation of in stability of Great 
Entities, LZZ 39.4 (255); use 
of by Sage Ruler to control the 
violent and brutal, LZZ 36.1,2 
(234), 78.1 (379); use by Sage to 
become most honored, LZZ 56 
(308-309), 78.2 (379); use of to 
establish order, LZZ 38.2 (248), 
41.3-10 (261-262). 

Negativity, see wu. 

Non-interference (wu wei), as key 
to ruler’s rest, LZZ 72.1 (363); 
benefits of by Sage, LZZ 57.5 
(314); by Heaven and Earth, LZZ 
5.1 (135-136); by Sage, LZZ 2.2 
(126), 17.1 (174), 63.1 (335); of 
hen, LZZ 10.5 (150). See also, 
Interference. 


Old script, capacity to read in Tang 
dynasty, 12; Han Yu and, 12; 
notation form for words in, 16. 

One (the), and Many, LZZ 11.1 
(154); as absolute, LZZ 81.3 
(386); as beginning of great enti- 
ties, LZZ 39.1 (254); as true 
essence of entities, LZZ 10.1 
(148), 42.1 (266); discarding of 
by great entities brings crisis, LZZ 
39.1 (254); holding on to, LZZ 
54.2 (302); impossibility to spe- 
cifically name, LZZ 14.1 (163); 
negativity to be found in, LZZ 
47.2 (277); Sage holding on to, 
LZZ 22.6 (191). 

Opposites, mutual conditioning of, 
LZZ 2.1 (125-126), 13.1 (158- 
159), 18.3 (177), 58.5 (319). See 
also, Negative opposite. 
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Order, as people’s return to piety 
and love, LZWZLL 6.62 (104); 
as result of absence of desire, LZZ 
37.5 (236); as result of use of 
negativity, LZZ 38.2 (245); bring- 
ing without use of knowledge, 
LZZ 10.4 (148-149); collapse of 
due to ruler’s efforts to establish, 
LZWZLL 6.24-30 (101-102), 
6.74 (106), 13.1 (159), 49.5 
(285); collapse of due to ruler’s 
lack of cognition of Eternal, LZZ 
16.3 (171); description of ideal, 
LZZ 38.2 (248); mother of, LZZ 
32.3 (225); ruler’s techniques in 
achieving, LZWZLL 6.15-22 
(100-101), LZZ 3.1-6 (129-130), 
29.4 (219); self-regulatory natural, 
LZZ 9.5 (145), 32.4 (225); turn- 
ing into chaos due to ruler, LZZ 
75.1 (372); unspecificity of condi- 
tion for, LZZ 5.4 (137-138). 

Ordering principle, see Ji. 

Others, envy of cause for demise of 
famous and wealthy, LZZ 44.1-4 
(270-271), 46.4.1-4 (270-271); 
one without desires not to be 
attacked by, LZZ 50.2 (289); 
ruler confronted by millions of as 
enemy, LZZ 49.5 (284); security 
of Sage due to not offending, LZZ 
55.1 (305). 





Patronage, finding for printing of 
Wang Bi Commentary, 49, 55, 57, 
66; for Wang Bi Commentary dur- 
ing Song, 58; lack of established 
for Wang Bi Commentary, 34. 

Peng Si, selection from Wang Bi’s 
Commentary, 55. 

People, acting according to their 
capabilities, LZZ 49.5 (285); 
acting in response to ruler, LZZ 
17.5 (174), 75.1 (371-371); as 
grass and dogs, LZZ 5.2 (136); as 
implied object, LZWZLL 6.11-12 
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(100); attitude of towards inferior 
rulers, LZZ 17.2-5 (174-175), 
18.1-2 (176-177); attracted 

and transformed by Sage Ruler, 
LZWZLL 1.30-31 (84); auto- 
matic submission by to Sage Ruler, 
LZZ 35.1 (232); cause of striving 
for fame and profit, LZWZLL 
6.47-62. (103-104); delusion of 
already since long time, LZZ 
58.6 (310); desires of, LZWZLL 
6.15 (100), 6.22 (100), LZZ 27.5 
(211); desires of reaction to ruler, 
LZZ 46.1-2 (275); rejection of 
dao by, LZZ 53.2 (299); resis- 
tance of against ruler, LZZ 72.1 
(363-364); ruler’s doing damage 
to, LZWZLL 6.67 (105); unable 
to cognize Sage Ruler, LZWZLL 
1.32-33 (84), LZZ 17.1 (174), 
17.6 (175), 59.4 (322), 60.4 (324). 

Performance, of compassion by Sage, 
67.2,6 (352-353; of promoting 
the dao through absence of ac- 
coutrements of powers, LZZ 62.7 
(332-333); of simplicity by ruler, 
LZWZLL 6.14-23, 29 (100-101), 
LZZ 19.1 (178-179), 22.1-7 
(190-192), 44.5 (271), 45.1-5 
(273); of smallness and weakness 
by Sage Ruler, LZZ 52.6 (297); 
putting own person into back- 
ground as of Sage, LZZ 7.2 (141), 
67.2,4,6 (352); Sage’s of not 
displaying his capabilities, LZZ 
77.2 (377-378); use of negative 
opposite in of Sage Ruler, LZZ 
39.4 (255), 40.1 (257), 41.3-10 
(261-262). 

Person, absence of condition for be- 
ing in accord with Heaven, LZZ 
77.2; ruler having, LZZ 13.1,3 
(158-159). 

Power of ruler, no match to that of 
the many, LZZ 49.5 (284). 

Present, ordering of on basis of way 


of antiquity, LZZ 14.4-5 (163), 
47.1 (277). Processes (shi), and 
things (wu), see things/beings and 
processes/achievements. Profit for 
ruler, see skills of ruler. 

pu (the Unadorned), as place of 
true words and knowledge, LZZ 
81.1-2 (385-386); as quality of 
those well versed in dao, LZZ 
15.3 (166); as True essence, 

LZZ 28.6 (215); dispersal of, 
LZWZLL 6.29 (101), LZZ 28.6 
(215); effects of ruler embracing, 
LZWZLL 6.16, 22 (100), LZZ 
19.1 (178-179), 32.1 (224), 38.2 
(247); growth of deceit leading 
to dispersal of, LZZ 65.1 (345); 
negativity as heart of LZZ 32.1 
(224); of namelessness, LZZ 37.3 
(236); Sage making people, LZZ 
57.5 (314). 

Punishments, and laws deform peo- 
ple, LZZ 49.5 (284-285); coun- 
terproductive reaction to use of, 
LZZ 57.1 (312-313); ineffective 
in stopping robbery, LZWZLL 
6.6 (99); ineffective to achieve 
order, LZZ 36.2 (234-235); self- 
regulatory, LZZ 63.2 (335), 74.2 
(370). 

Putting own person into back- 
ground, as condition of ruler’s 
security, LZZ 72.1 (363); as per- 
formance of Sage, LZZ 7.2 (141), 
67.2,4,6 (352), 68.2 (354-355); 
negative consequences of not, 
LZZ 68.1 (354-355). 


Qian Zeng, on transmission of Wang 
Bi Commentary, 34. 

quyu (‘is taken for’), use in LZWZLL 
and Wang Bi Commentary, 72. 


Receipt, see de. 
Reductionism, as sagely government 
strategy, LZZ 59.1-2 (321). 
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ren (benevolence), and yi (righteous- 
ness) as highest forms of conduct, 
LZWZLL 6.66 (105), LZZ 19.1 
(178); as inferior capacity, LZZ 
38.2 (241); as interfering govern- 
ment technique, LZZ 17.2-3 
(174), 18.1 (176), 38.2 (244, 
246); benefits from discarding of, 
LZZ 19.1 (178); heaven and earth 
without, LZZ 5.1 (134-136). 

Return (fu, fan, gui), by ruler to 
ziran, 13.4 (159), 28.4-6 (215), 
30.2 (221); heart of heaven and 
earth visible in, LZZ 38.2 (242); 
of entities to negativity, LZZ 1.4 
(122), 7.1 (141), 14.2 (163), 16.3 
(170), 21.5 (188-189), 40.3 (257), 
59,.2-3 (321-322), 60.5 (324), 
65.5 (346); of Sage Ruler to nega- 
tivity, LZZ 48.2—-3 (280); people’s 
to piety and love, LZWZLL 6.62 
(104); Wang Bi on Zhouyi hexa- 
gram fu, 462 n.5. 

Righteousness (yi), as inferior capac- 
ity, LZZ 38.2 (241, 244-246). See 
also, ren. 

Ritual, as inferior capacity, LZZ 
38.2 (241, 246). 

River/sea and rivulet as metaphor for 
relationship between, big state/small 
states, LZZ 61.1-2 (326-327); 
Dao/All under Heaven, LZZ 32.4 
(225); Sage/people, LZZ 66 (348). 

Robbery, as consequence of ruler’s 
performance, LZZ 53.5 (300); 
stopping, LZWZLL 6.8 (99), 6.63 
(104), LZZ 19.1 (178). 

Root, see ben. 

Ru (Confucianists), misreading of 
Laozi by, LZWZLL 2.48 (90), 
2.54 (91), 2.66 (91). Ruler, as (im- 
plied) subject, LZWZLL 1.30-33 
(84), 6.5-77 (99-106), LZZ 3.1 
(128-129), 4.1 (132), 5.4 (137), 
9.1-9.5 (144-145), 10.1-10.6 
(148-150), 13.1-2 (158-159), 
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Ru (cont.) 


16.6 (171), 18.1-3 (176-177), 
19.1 (178), 20.1 (184), 23.7 
(196), 24.1-24.2 (197-198), 

30.1 (221), 33.1-33.6 (227-228), 
35.1-35.2 (232), 36.1-36.2 (234- 
235), 38.2 (242-243), 38.2 (244), 
38.2 (246-250), 45.6 (274), 46.3 
(275), 48.2 (280), 48.5-48.6) 280, 
52.2-52.9 (296-297), 55.1-55.9 
(305-306), 56.2 (308), 57.1-57.4 
(312-313), 58.2-58.5 (318-319), 
67.5-67.6 (352), 71.1-71.2 (361), 
72.1 (363-364), 74.1 (370), 76.1 
(374); abandonment of wisdom 
and intelligence by, LZWZLL 
6.69-74 (105-106), LZZ 19.1 
(178); alone confronted by mil- 
lions of others as enemy, LZZ 
49.5 (284); as implied reader of 
Commentary, 117; as the one who 
unifies people, LZZ 25.12 (204); 
benevolence and justice of counter- 
productive, LZWZLL 6.16 (100), 
6.23-30 (101-102), LZZ 19.1 
(178); conditions for safety of life 
of, LZWZLL 4.14,16,18 (94); 
conditions for security of position 
of, LZWZLL 4.13,15,17 (94-95); 
conditions in for voluntary sub- 
mission of people, LZZ 10.1 
(148), 38.2 (243); consequences 
of lacking cognition of Eternal by, 
LZZ 16.6 (171); damage done 

to people by, LZWZLL 6.67 
(105); descending qualities of 
government techniques of, LZZ 
17.1-4 (174); discarding root by 
as beginning of deterioration of 
order, LZZ 38.2 (244, 249-250), 
39.1-2 (254); display of wealth by 
impoverishes people, LZZ 53.3-5 
(299); effects of acting out desires 
by, LZWZLL 6.63 (104-105), 
LZZ 24.1 (197), 72.1 (363), 

75.1 (371); effects of holding 
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on to Eternal, LZZ 37.3 (236); 
effects of interference by, LZZ 
5.4 (137-138), 266.5 (207); ef- 
fects of loss of One by, LZZ 42.1 
(266); effects of study by, LZZ 
48.1 (280); efforts by to create 
order cause of chaos, LZWZLL 
6.2-70 (99-105); favors by cause 
of chaos, LZZ 13.1 (159); ‘great’ 
only under conditions, LZZ 25.9 
(202); having person, LZZ 13.1,3 
(158-159); Heaven’s death pen- 
alty for, LZZ 72.1 (363-364); 
interference with specific orders, 
LZZ 56.2 (308); investigating 
himself, LZZ 33.5 (228); model 
for behavior of in Sage Ruler, 
LZZ 63.3 (336); moderation by 
brings wealth, LZZ 33.3 (225); 
negative effect of projecting power 
and wealth, LZZ 9.3 (145), 24.2 
(197); negative effects of use of 
knowledge by, LZZ 71.1-2 (361); 
negative effects of use of punish- 
ments by, LZZ 36.2 (234-235); 
non-interference by, LZZ 29.4 
(218); performance of simplic- 

ity by, LZWZLL 6.14-23, 29 
(100-101), 6.63 (104), LZZ 19.1 
(178-179); practice of dao by 
yields results, LZZ 33.4 (227); 
praise of fame and profit by coun- 
terproductive, LZWZLL 6.59 
(104); preemptive measures of, 
LZWZLL 6.13 (100); qualities 
of following cognition of Eternal, 
LZZ 16.6-13 (171-172); reduc- 
tion of desires by as replacement 
for punishments, LZWZLL 6.6 
(99); self-definition of as orphaned 
and needy, LZZ 42.1 (266); sin- 
cerity of as antidote to depravity, 
LZWZLL 6.6 (99); use of intel- 
ligence and strength of to others 
and himself, LZZ 33.1 (227); 
wisdom and intelligence of coun- 
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terproductive, LZWZLL 6.15, 19, 
24-30 (100), 6.41-45 (103), LZZ 
5.4 (137). See also, Performance 
by ruler. See also, Security of ruler. 
See also, Credibility of ruler. See 
also Sage Ruler. 


Sage Ruler, acting while problems 
still small, LZZ 34.4 (231), LZZ 
63.3 (335), 64 (339-342), 73.8 
(368); action and teaching of, 
LZZ 2.2-2.5 (126-127); absence 
of interests with as condition for 
fulfillment, LZZ 7.2; as ‘great 
man’, 438 n.1; as (implied) sub- 
ject, LZWZLL 1.45 (85), 6.10 
99), 6.29 (101), 6.75 (106), LZZ 
17.1 (174), 17.5-6 (174-175), 
22.1-22.4 (190-191), 22.7 
191-192), 23.3-23.6 (195-196), 
27.6-27.7 (211-212), 28.1-28.6 
214-215), 32.2-32.4 (225-226), 
37.3-37.5 (236), 38.2 (241), 

38.2 (245), 40.1-40.2 (257), 41.1 
261), 41.3-41.10 (261-262), 
42.2-42.3 (267), 45.6 (274); 

46.1 (275), 47.1 (277), 48.2-48.4 
280), 53.1-53.4 (299-300), 
55.1-55.6 (305-306), 56.1 (308), 
56.3-10 (308-309), 57.1 (312), 
57.5 (314-315), 58.1 (318), 
59.2-59.6 (321-322), 60.1-60.5 
(323-324), 63.1-63.4 (335-336), 
64.1-64.4 (339-341), 66 (348- 
349), 67.1-67.4 (351-352), 68.1- 
68.5 (354-35), 69.1-69.2 (357), 
77.1 (377), 78.1 (379); as junzi in 
Xici, 461 n.4; attachment of to the 
heavy and calm, LZZ 26.3 (207); 
avoidance of struggle by, LZZ 
22.7 (192); behavior of as model 
for inferior ruler, LZZ 63.3 (336), 
73.4 (367); basis of for order, 
LZZ 14.5 (164); being identical 
with the Dark, 56.7 (309); being 
to the fore and secure, LZZ 7.2 
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(141); benefits of frugality by, 
LZZ 46.1 (275); cognition of core 
of entities by LZZ 47.3 (278); 
controlled use of violent means by, 
LZZ 30.4-6 (221-222); curbing 
knowledge of All under Heaven, 
LZZ 53.1 (299); darkness of, 
LZZ 15.1-4 (166), 49.4 (282), 
49.5 (285), 58.1 (318); desire of 
to be without desire, LZZ 57.5 
(314), 64.7 (342); emulation of 
dao by, LZZ 77.2 (277-378); 
enlightening by, LZZ 41.3 (261), 
58.10 (320); establishing gov- 
ernment, LZZ 28.6 (215), 49.5 
(283), 32.2-3 (225); for belly, not 
for eye, LZZ 12.3 (156); going by 
entities’ ziran, LZZ 27.5 (211); 
government of in accordance with 
dao, LZZ 23.3-6 (195-196), 60.2 
(323); greatness of looking small, 
LZZ 67.1 (351-352); Guanyin 

zi on, 440 n.7; Han Kangbo 

on in Xici, 474 n.4; handling 

own person by, LZZ 7.2 (141), 
28.1 (214); holding on to That- 
by-which, LZWZLL 1.29-33 
(84- 85), LZZ 22.6 (191), 35.1 
(232), 38.2 (241); impartiality 

of, LZZ 16.8 (171); in Wenyan, 
438 n.3; incognizeability of, LZZ 
17.1 (174), 17.6 (175), 70.5 
(360); in agreement with Eternal, 
LZZ 52.9 (297); infant as model 
for, LZZ 28.1 (214), 55.1 (305); 
interaction with entities of, LZZ 
2.2-2.5 (126-127) making people 
into infants, LZZ 49.5 (283); 
management of state by likened to 
frying small fish, LZZ 60.1 (323); 
modeling himself on heaven and 
earth, LZZ 4.1 (132), 5.2 (136), 
7.2 (141), 9.5 (145), 16.10-11 
(171=172),25, 25.12: (203); 77.1 
(377); not displaying capabilities, 
LZZ 77.2 (377-378); 
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Sage Ruler (cont.) 

not establishing restrictions for 
entities, LZZ 27.5 (211); not 
honoring worthies, LZZ 27.5 
(211); not showing goods that are 
hard to come by, LZZ 27.5 (211); 
performance of humility by, LZZ 
78.2 (379); political maxims of, 
LZZ 57.5 (314); practice of dao 
by, LZZ 41.1 (261); projection 

of smallness and weakness by, 
LZZ 52.6 (297); public perfor- 
mance of, LZZ 22.1-7 (190-192); 
security by not offending others, 
LZZ 55.1 (305); strategy of in 
becoming most honored, LZZ 

56 (308-309); treasures of, LZZ 
672-6 (352-353), 691.2 (357); 
unchangeable personality of, LZZ 
13.6 (160); use of military by, 
LZZ 69 (357); use of negative 
opposite by, LZZ 36.1 (234), 40.1 
(257); with cognition of Eternal, 
LZZ 16.6 (171); without interests, 
LZZ 49.1 (282); without kindli- 
ness, LZZ 5.2 (136). 

Schools (philosophical), polem- 

ics against Laozi reading by, 79, 
LZWZLL 2.45-69 (90-92), 
Security of ruler, LZWZLL 
4.13,15,17 (94), LZZ 13.2 

(159), 16.12-13 (172), 24.1 
(197), 26.5 (207), LZZ 33.5 
(228), 55.1 (305), 59.6 (322), 64 
(339-342); endangered through 
use of violence, LZZ 30.7 (222), 
36.1 (234), 72.1 (363); secured 
by putting ruler’s person, behind, 
LZZ 71.1 (363); threatened by 
use of surveillance of people, LZZ 
52.7-8 (297); undermined by 

use of military power, LZZ 76.1 
(374); undermined through show 
of wealth and power, LZZ 67.6 
(352). 

Senses, disturbance of link of to 
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man’s nature, LZZ 12.1 (155- 
156); inability of to grasp the 
One, LZZ 14.1 (163); specific- 
ity of perception of, LZWZLL 
1.9-12 (83). 

Siku quanshu, edition of Wang Bi 
Commentary, 58, 60-62. 

Sincerity of ruler, replacing increased 
surveillance, LZWZLL 6.6 (99). 

Shangshu, cross reference to, LZZ 
38.2 (247). 

Shima Kunio, construction of textual 
family for Wang Bi Laozi by, 17, 
108-109; contribution to critical 
edition, 64-65; reconstructing 
Wang Bi Laozi, 4. 

Shishuo xinyu, see Liu Xiaobiao. 

Shuogua, cross reference to, LZZ 
12.1 (156). 

Skills of ruler, dismissal of, 6.21, 22 
(100), LZZ 19.1 (178); most use- 
ful, LZWZLL 6.67 (105), LZZ 
19.1 (178). 

Society, see All under Heaven. 

Softness, as emulation of negativity, 
LZZ 10.2 (148), 40.2 (257); 43.1 
(268); use of to overcome violent, 
LZZ 78.1-2 (379). Standard, see 
zheng. 

State, big as point of convergence 
for small, LZZ 61.1-3 (326-327); 
small as model for big, LZZ 80.1 
(382). 

Stillness, as core of entities, LZZ 
16.1 (170); as stance of Sage 
Ruler, LZZ 45.6 (274); movement 
arising out of, LZZ 16.3 (170); 
return to as return to root, LZZ 
16.4-5 (171). 

“Straw dogs”, see chu gou. 

Struggle, avoidance of by Sage, LZZ 
22.7 (192), 81.8 (386); way of 
Heaven not to, but to win, LZZ 
73.5 (368). See also, Competition. 

Study, negative effects of ruler’s 
favoring, LZZ 48.1 (280); ruler’s 


breaking off no harm, LZZ 20.1 
(184); Sage studies not to, LZZ 
64.8 (342). 
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of senses to grasp, 14.1 (163); 
interaction of with entities, LZZ 
4.1 (132); language and LZWZLL 


2.1-69 (87-92); lowliness of as 
condition for encompassing role, 
LZZ 8.1 143; order brought by, 
LZZ 4.1 (133); shining forth in 


Sun Kuang, edition of Wang Bi 
Commentary, 63. 

Suo Dan, Laozi manuscript 3. 

Surveillance, causing deprav- 


ity among people, LZWZLL 

6.6 (99), LZZ 17.4 (174), 18.2 
(176), 38.2 (246); damage from, 
LZWZLL 6.36 (102), LZZ 49.5 
(284); discarding of by ruler, LZZ 
19.1 (178), 52.7 (297); division 
of people as consequence of, LZZ 
58.2 (319); effects of simplifica- 
tion of on people, LZWZLL 
6.32-36 (102); ineffectiveness of, 
LZZ 17.5 (175); negative effects 
of use by ruler, LZZ 49.5 (283); 
non-use of, LZZ 10.4 (148-149), 
58.10 (320); replaced by ruler’s 
display of sincerity, LZWZLL 6.6 
(99), 6.15,19 (100); rewards and 
punishments as part of, LZZ 58.2 
(319); vulgar scholars advocating, 
LZZ 20.9-10 (185). 


Tao Hongjing, Dengzhen jinjue by 
on Laozi in 5000 characters, 14. 
Textual structure, silent meaning of, 
76, LZWZLL 3.1-10 (92-93). 
That-by-which (suoyi, ‘mother’, 
‘root’, ‘beginning’, ‘One’, dao, 
negativity), as negative opposite 
of entities, LZWZLL 4.1-18 
(94), LZZ 1.2 (121); aspects of, 
LZWZLL 2.20-31 (87-89); born 
before Heaven and Earth, LZZ 
25.1 (201); cognition of, LZZ 
16.3 (170), 21.7 (189); darkness 
of, LZZ 1.2 (121); features of, 
LZWZLL 1.1-27 (83-84), LZZ 
25.1 (201); form of existence 

of, LZZ 4.1 (133), 6.1 (140), 
14.2 (163); handling of by Sage, 
LZWZLL 2.38-42 (89); inability 


entities, LZWZLL 1.24-26, LZZ 
21.3-4 (188), 38.2 (242), 51.1 
(293); timelessness of, 1.42—45 
(85); unspecificity of, LZWZLL 
1.1-16 (83-84), LZZ 5.3 (136- 
137); use of, LZZ 4.1 (132), 6.1 
(140); water as metaphor for 
interaction of with entities, LZZ 
8.1-3 (143). 

That-which-is-of-itself-what-it-is, see 
ziran. 

Things/beings (wu), and processes/ 
achievements, LZWZLL 1.1-6 
(83), 4.1-3 (94). 

Torture chamber, hermeneutic, 115. 

Translation, extrapolative of com- 
mentary and text, 112-116; falsifi- 
ability of, 2; strategy used in, 2. 

Tree, as metaphor for dao of Ziran, 
LZZ 22.5 (191). 

True essence of entities, appearance 
of, LZZ 16.6 (171); as evidence 
of dao in entities, LZZ 21.4—-5 
(188); cognition of, LZZ 16.6 
(171); confusion of, LZZ 74.1 
(370); consequences of missing 
out on, LZZ 17.5 (174-175); 
emptiness and stillness as, LZZ 
16.1 (170); following, LZZ 12.1 
(156), 36.1 (234); getting hold of, 
LZZ 16.5 (171), 54.3-6 (303); 
pollution of by desires, LZZ 50.2 
(289), 55.3-4 (306), 58.8 (319); 
preserving, LZZ 3.4 (130), 5.1 
(135), 10.1 (148), 56.3 (308), 
65.1 (345); return to, LZZ 65.6 
(346); Sage cleaning, LZZ 58.8 
(319); Sage keeping intact, LZZ 
60.1 (323). 
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Unadorned, see pu. 
Usami Shinsui, edition of Wang Bi 
Commentary by, 63. 


Use, entities’ dependence on of nega- 


tivity, LZZ 11.2 (154), 39.3-4 
(254-255); entities fitting into 
their, LZZ 5.1 (136); making of 
That-by-which, LZZ 4.1 (132), 
6.1 (140), 38.2 (248-249). 


Valley, and One, LZZ 39.1-2 (254); 


as behavioral model for Sage, 
LZZ 28.1 (214), 28.5 (215), 41.6 
(262); as metaphor for that-by- 
which, 6.1 (139). 

Violence, as inferior government 
technique, LZZ 38.2 (241, 245- 
6); self-destructiveness of, LZZ 
55.8-9 (306). 

Violent (the), control of by Sage, 
LZZ 36.1 (234); overcoming of 
with suppleness of water, LZZ 
78.1 (379); used as teachers by 
negative example, LZZ 42.3 
(267). 


Vulgar scholars (zhongren), different 


from Laozi, LZZ 20.3 (184); full 
of desires, LZZ 20.3 (184); hav- 
ing ambitions, LZZ 20.6 (185); 
obsessed with competition, LZZ 
20.3 (184). 


Wang Bi, responsibility for breakup 
of China, 55. 

Wang Bi Laozi, changed under im- 
pact from Heshang gong Laozi, 
17-25; core of according to 
LZWZLL, 79; manuscripts seen 
by Fu Yi, 10; methods to verify 
original wording of, 6-7; quota- 
tions from in LZWZLL, 70-73; 
pian sequence in, 26-27; textual 
family of, 16, 17. 


Wang Bi Commentary on the Laozi, 


absence of section titles in, 41; 
base for critical edition of 33, 


57-58; base of current editions 
of, 33; Chao Yuezhi edition of, 
51-52; circulation of in Tang 
and Song, 46, 49; claim that it 
established Laozi division in 81 
zhang, 42; conflict of Laozi text 
with Wang Bi Commentary, 5, 
28-30; cross references to Lun- 
yu, see Lunyu cross references; 
cross reference to Shangshu, see 
Shangshu cross references; cross 
references to Zuozhuan, see Zuo- 
zhuan cross references; cross 
references to Wenyan, see Wenyan 
cross references; cross references 
to Shuogua, see Shuogua cross 
references; cross references to 
Xiaojing, see Xiaojing cross refer- 
ences; cross references to Xici, 
see Xici cross references; cross 
references to Zhouyi, see Zhouyi 
cross references; cross references 
to Zhuangzi, see Zhuangzi cross 
references; Daozang edition of, 
59, 61; fragments attributed to, 
426 n.2,427 n.4, 427 n.3, 432 
n.1, 435 n.1, 444 n.2, 447 n.1, 
455 n.2, 456 n.6, 459 n.1, 469 
n.1, 470 n.1, 472 n.1, 478 n.1, 
486 n.1, 490 n.1., 494 n.1; Guyi 
congshu, edition of, 64; Ji Yun 
on transmission of, 61; lacunae 
in, LZZ 5.1 (135), 478 n.2; Lou 
Yulie edition of, 63; manuscript 
of found by Yan Shigu, 42; Ming 
editions of, 58-62; patronage for, 
34, 56-58; preface to Chao edi- 
tion of translated, 51-52; preface 
by Xiong Ke to Chao edition of 
translated, 53; print edition of in 
Song, 48; Qing scholars on trans- 
mission of, 34; quoted in Chen 
Jingyuan, 49; quoted in Dong 
Siging, 56; quoted in Li Shan, 
Wenxuan zhu, 43-44; quoted in 
Liu Weiyong, 56-57; quoted in 


Wang Pang, 50; relationship of 

to other commentaries on other 
texts, 52; Siku quanshu edition of, 
58-58, 60-62; Song dynasty impe- 
rial references to, 47; status of in 
transmission, 38; Sun Kuang edi- 
tion of, 63; superior to Heshang 
gong, 45; Tang characterization of 
value of, 45; Tang sources quot- 
ing, 46; title of, 40, 42, 47; to be 
read in conjunction with Heshang 
gong in Tang, 46; to be studied 
independently from that of Laozi 
text, 34-35; Usami Shinsui edition 
of, 63; Yongle dadian edition of, 
58; Zhang Zhixiang edition of, 
60, 61; Zhejiang shuju, edition of 
Wang Bi Commentary, 63. 

Wang Bi Laozi receptus, as stan- 
dard, 4; superseded by Heshang 
gong readings, 17-25; to be aban- 
doned, 27. 

Wang Bi Lunyu shiyi, on Lunyu 7.6, 
448 n.1. 

Wang Bi Zhouyi zhu, translation 
from hexagram lin, 473 n.5.; 
translation from hexagram qian, 
438 n.1. 

Wang Binnai, sponsor for printing Li 
Lin’s selection, 55. 

Wang Pang, Laozi commentary selec- 
tion by, 49, 110; Shima Kunio 
use of Wang Bi Commentary text 
in, 50; Wang Bi Commentary in, 
50. Wang Weicheng, identifying 
LZWZLL, 69. 

Wang Zhongyan, disputing Wang 
Bi responsibility for breakup of 
China, 55. 

Weakness, projection of as emula- 
tion of dao, LZZ 40.2 (257), 43.2 
(268), 55.2 (305-306). 

Wealth and power of ruler, self- 
destructiveness of, LZZ 9.1-4 
(144-145). 

Water, as metaphor for dao, LZZ 
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8.1 (143); as metaphor for Sage 
Ruler handling the violent, LZZ 
78.1 (379). 

Wei Zheng, using Heshang gong 
Laozi, 3. 

Weir and trap (Zhuangzi), Jun as for 
thoughts, 76. 

Wenxin diaolong, see Liu Xie. 

Wenxuan zhu, see Li Shan. 

Wenyan cross references, in 
LZWZLL 6.6 (99), LZZ 5.2 
(136), 16.11 (172), 77.1 (377). 

Wenzi, 428 n.1. 

Wisdom and intelligence of ruler, 
as highest instruments of order, 
LZWZLL 6.41-45 (103), 6.65 
(105) LZZ 19.1 (178); negative 
effects of use of, LZZ 38.2 (246- 
247); opposite effects of ruler’s 
abandoning, LZWZLL 6.69-74 
(105-106), LZZ 19.1 (178). 

Worthies, not honoring of by ruler, 
LZWZLL 6.6 (99), LZZ 3.1 
(128-129), 27.5 (211), 49.5 (283), 
56.5 (308). 

wu (negativity), as basis for One, 
LZZ 42,1 (266); as basis for us- 
ability of entities, LZZ 11.2 (154), 
38.2 (245), 40.3 (257); as condi- 
tion of entities, LZZ 1.2 (121), 
LZZ 6.1 (139); as ‘ether of empti- 
ness’, LZZ 42.1 (266); as heart 
of Unadorned, LZZ 32.1 (224); 
dao as, 8.2 (143); Han Kangbo on 
dao as, 560 n.4; invulnerability 
of, LZZ 16.13 (172); return of 
entities to for usefulness, LZZ 1.4 
(122), 14.2 (163); ruler penetrat- 
ing to, LZZ 16.12 (172); ruler 
return to, LZZ 48.2-3 (280); to 
be found in the One, LZZ 47.2 
(277); Zheng Xuan on 433 n.1. 
See also, Femininity. See also, 
Infant. See also, Lowliness. See 
also, Unspecificity. 

wu (I), as ‘one’, 494 n.1. 
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wucheng (designationless), 449 n.12. 

wuming (nameless, namelessness), 
and wuxing as conditions for 
dao’s managing of entities, LZZ 
23.3 (195); as Eternal of dao, 
LZZ 32.1 (224); of Laozi, LZZ 
20.4 (184), 25.4 (201); of That- 
by-which, LZZ 21.6 (189), 443 
n.7; simplicity of, 37.3. 

wuxing (featureless) of That-by- 
which, LZWZLL 1.1-6, LZZ 
14.5 (163), as condition for inabil- 
ity to name, LZZ 25.4 (201). 


Xi Zhi, self destructing LZZ 24.2 
(198), 447 n.4. 

Xia Song, old manuscript Laozi used 
in Gu wen sisheng yun by, 12. 

Xiang Er, Laozi commentary, 3; on 
chu gou, 429 n.3; on Laozi 5.1, 
428 n.1. 

Xiang Yu concubine, Laozi manu- 
script of, 10; Xiaojing manuscript 
of, 11. 

Xiaojing, cross reference to in LZZ 
25.9 (202); manuscript in Xiang 
Yu concubine tomb, 11; old script, 
12. 

Xici, cross references in LZWZLL, 
72, 2.4 (87), 3.7 (93), 4.7-9 (94), 
LZZ 6.1 (139), 29.2 (217), 38.2 
(245), 47.1 (277), 49.5 (283), 
64.1 (339), 67.4 (352), 70.4 
(360), 73.8 (368), 77.1 (377); Han 
Kangbo on dao in, 459-461 n.4. 

Xie Shouhao, on markers dividing 
zhang in Laozi, 26; quoting Fu Yi 
report on Laozi manuscripts, 10. 

Xing Shou, definition of liieli, 75. 

Xiong Ke, on patronage for Wang 
Bi Commentary during Song, 53; 
principles in editing Chao edition 
of Wang Bi Commentary, 53-54. 

xuan (the Dark), and dao, LZWZLL 
5.5-13 (96); as necessary uncog- 
nizeability, LZWZLL 5.7,8,11,12 


(96); capacity coming from, LZZ 
10.9 (150), 51.5 (294), 65.4 
(345); metaphors for of those well 
versed in Dao, LZZ 15.1-3 (166); 
of That-by-which for entities, LZZ 
1.2 (121), 1.5 (122); quality of 
those well versed in the dao, 15.4 
(166); Sage identical with, LZZ 
56.7 (309); Wang Bi reading of, 
411-412 n.9. Xuanxue, teaching 
of in Liu Song state university, 42. 


Yan Shigu, finding manuscript of 
Wang Bi Commentary, 42; com- 
ment on Wang Bi Commentary 
by, 42. 

Yan Zun, see Zhuang Zun. 

Yang Zhonggeng, editing and print- 
ing Chen Jingyuan, 48-49. 

Yongle dadian, edition of Wang Bi 
Commentary, 58, 110. 

Yunji gigian, see Zhang Junfang. 

zhang in Laozi, as argumentative 
unit in LZWZLL, 26; LZWZLL 
division into, 73; markers separat- 
ing, 26; numbers for added by 
Zhang Zhixiang, 62; numbers 
of, 395 n.35; standard length of, 
73-74. 


Zhang Junfang, excerpts of 
LZWZLL, 70. 

Zhang Junxiang, edition of collected 
commentaries on Laozi, 46, 48, 
396 n.53. 

Zhang Yue, importance of Laozi 
Commentary by in Song, 49. 

Zhang Zhan, Liezi commentary by, 
37; quoting LZWZLL, 70; quot- 
ing Wang Bi Commentary, 35-37. 

Zhang Zhixiang, adding zhang num- 
bers to Wang Bi Laozi, 62; edition 
of Wang Bi Commentary, 33, 60, 
111; relation of Wang Bi Com- 
mentary edition by to Daozang 
edition, 61. 


Zhao Bingwen, selections from 
Wang Bi Commentary in, 55S. 

Zhejiang shuju, edition of Wang Bi 
Commentary, 63. 

zheng (correct standard), as gov- 
ernment technique, LZZ 17.3—4 
(174), 57.1 (312), 58.4 (319); as 
true regulator, LZZ 45.6 (273- 
274); rule by not alone responsible 
for loss of dao, LZZ 58.6 (319); 
rule without as epitome of govern- 
ment, LZZ 58.3 (319). 

Zheng Xuan, on hub of wheel, 433 
n.1; on Xiaojing, 451 n.5. 

zhi (to point), as function of texts, 
75; Dong Zhongshu on of Chun- 
qiu, 75; zhi wu (highest entity), as 
neologism, 431 n.2. 

Zhong Hui, fragments of Laozi 
commentary by surviving, 55, 456 
n.6. 

zhongren, see Vulgar scholars. 

Zhouyi cross references, LZZ 17.1 
(174), 38.2 (242); see also Xici, 
Shuogua, and Wenyan. 
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Zhuang Zun, analysis of Laozi 


structure, 77-78; impact on Wang 
Bi, 77; Laozi manuscript not in 
Fu Yi list, 12; Laozi zhigui by and 
LZWZLL, 77; on Laozi 5.1, 428 
n.1; readings in Daode zhenjing 
zhigui by authentic, 14. 

Zhuangzi cross references, LZWZLL 
2.7-8 (87); LZZ 18.3 (177), 20.1 
(184); 49.5 (285), 77.1 (377). 

Ziran (that-which-is-of-itself-what- 
it-is), and language, LZZ 23.1 
(194-195); boosting of entities’ 
by Sage, LZZ 64.9 (342); coming 
into effect, LZZ 5.3 (137); dao 
of, LZZ 15.4 (166), 22.5 (191), 
17.5 (174-175); entities’, LZZ 2.2 
(126), 29.3 (217-218), 56.1 (308); 
entities losing of as consequence 
of ruler’s action, LZZ 49.5 (285); 
going by, LZZ 27.1-5 (210-211); 
hurting, LZZ 12.1 (156); of enti- 
ties automatically fulfilled, LZZ 
29.4 (219) Zuozhuan cross refer- 
ences LZZ 24.2 (198), 32.3 (225). 


